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No. 1. 

Introductory Note on tlie plication of Note Species under 
disadvantages such as describing Entomologists necessarily 
labour under in countries remote from European centres 
of science. 

I UTTLE doubt that the following descriptions of new 
Coleoptera will meet with anything bat approbation from tho 
Entomological world at home. As, however, in spite of this 
anticipation of an ungracious reception, I do not for the 
present intend to desist from my parpose of pablishing such 
descriptions, I may os well try to vindicato this measure by 
setting forth the reasons which induce me to consider tho 
difficulties which beset tho path of the entomological author 
in this country as not insurmountable. 

The objections raised against mo will be theseconsider¬ 
ing the state Entomological literature is still in—that is to 
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say, considering that it has not, generally speaking, been 
condensed into a certain limited and obtainable number of 
volumes, as is the case in the higher branches of Zoology 
and Botany; that, on the contrary, the bulk of it consists of 
fragments which float without order in the misty and un¬ 
fathomable ocean of scientific journals; it is next to impossible 
that an individual entomologist abroad should surround himself 
with this shapeless mass of learning, and keep himself, by this, 
or other means, so well informed of the details of the actual 
progress of the science, as not to be exposed to mistakes of ono 
kind or another, but more specially to creating synonymy • in 
attempting to work independently. It will further be said 
against me, that not having the facilities and the wholesome 
check which arise from the diligent use of extensive and well- 
named collections, not even having the gratification of a 
brother entomologist’s views and opinions on doubtful cases, 
it will be impossible even to determine whether an insect be 
newer not; and from these reasons (the rcsumi will be) 
entomologists abroad should confine themselves to collecting 
and observing the habits of the objects of their attention, but 


• Synonymy is, and always will bo, an unavoidable evil to which 
descriptive science is liable nnder any circnmstanccs. My argnmeuta 
arc merely intended to uphold the possibility to reduce it to such a na¬ 
ture, and to limit it to so small an extent, as to bo of little importance 
if weighed against the merits the publications in which it occnis may be 
possessed of in other respects, and, therefore, to be pardonable. In case, 
however, I should eventually ascertain that I am mistaken on this point, 
I shall then abandon my pursuits, or at all events, my present m^e of 
following them up. I feel certain, that every enthnsiastic naturalist, 
who has travelled in foreign parts, will support my cause, and understand 
and appreciate my striving to become the herald of my own discoveries. 

I am well aware that there is more than one way to attain this end, 
and that the one I have selected is perhaps not the best; but circum¬ 
stances have hitherto barred me from those upon which 1 might lay 
myself less open to censure. In a position like mine only, where they are 
my principal support, books are well tested; and whoever has t^ted 
them under such circumstances, will know that much of the synonymy 
created abroad, is referable to them, and not to the student. 
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they should never go to print with matters on which it is an 
impossibility for the ablest among them to be quite compe¬ 
tent. These arguments are unfortunately too true, bat still, 
1 think, admit of being mitigated sufficiently to come to final 
conclusions less disheartening to the entomological student 
abroad than the above. 

First of all, every entomologist gives preference to a certain 
order of insects—say CoUoptera —and in this even, in almost 
all cases, to one or two particular families. In studying for 
the publication of new species, under the disadvantages just 
mentioned, he will confine himself to this order, or perhaps 
family. Now, although as objected above, the information 
existing on this particular branch, is for the most part frag¬ 
mentary, still there are certain families, on which it has 
received tangible shape, through condensatiou by old bands 
Burmeister’s LameUicorniOy Dejean’s Oarabida, Erichson's 
StaphylindcB, Schoenherr’s Curetdionidce, Boheman’s CastidcR, 
Westwood’s PautsidoB, etc., as well as the latter author’s 
general work on the families, and Lacordaire’s on the general 
Goleopterorum^ diligently consulted, go as guides a long way, 
and should, although some of them have by the rapid progress 
of the science grown rather antiquated, guard against a 
number of mistakes of a systematic nature. 

As to whether a beetle bo new or not, I admit that in 
forming an opinion on this question, the entomologist, situated 
as above, will have quite as much to be guided by a certain tact 
(not clearly definable, but understood by scientific men) than 
by anything else; and I am forced to concede that under any 
circumstances almost, it is totally impossible to arrive at an 
indispiUable certainty either the one way or the other. This, 
however, excludes by no means the possibility of his forming an 
opinion with so much precision as to enable him to pronounce 
in the matter with a very high degree of confidence and all pro- 
bability in his favour. In attempting to come to a decision on 
this difficult point, he will receive a first superficial idea, from 
careful reflection on certain accidental circumstances, such 
as sizo, scarcity, or other peculiarities of the insect in question. 
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This idea, whichever way it may incline, will then either gain 
or lose in strength by diligent reference to his library, until 
at leng^, with a certain amoont of tact and judgment, he will 
arrive at a result which, under such circumstances, must 
carry much weight with it, 

I shall illustrate this case by an example. If, for instance, 
after collecting five years in Ceylon generally, and in the 
Western Province more especially, I find at the latter place an 
insect—say the OlUaniua pulchor described below—for the 
first time—am I not entitled to consider it as very scarce ? If 
on consulting my library I discover nothing which can possibly 
refer to it (finding that not a single Ohlcenxus is marked as 
occurring in Ceylon), are not the chances greatly in favour pf 
its being an nndescribod species ? If, again, I collect beetles 
as small and inconspicuous as the Triciwpteryx described below, 
and consider at the same time, that, although they are in 
certain localities of common oconrrence, no professional Cole- 
opterologist has over collected them before me in this Island; if 
moreover, again, my library offers nothing that could possibly 
refer to them individually (there being hardly an Asiatic 
species mentioned),—am I not under those circumstances 
justified in considering them as nndescribed? Decidedly. 
Circumstances like these would indeed be altogether conclusive, 
if there was not a chance of the beetle occurring in some 
neighbouring country, and its having thence found its way 
into the normal collections of Europe. The possibility of such 
being the case, enhances the difficulties of the case of course 
very materially; and I am forced to admit that the means of 
overcoming them are very unreliable. One deficiency, des¬ 
criptions of new species furnished under these circumstances, 
will almost always have: namely, the comparison (so desirable, 
if not essential, in largo genera) with another allied and 
known species, will bo wanting; but this stands or falls with 
the system from which it is inseparable. 

I think I have said enough to shew, that the disadvantages 
the entomologist onconntors horo, or in other places similarly 
situated, in eonscionliousli/ attempting to publish new species 
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may (his principal assistance being perseverance, a good 
library, and tact—entomological instinct I am almost tempted 
to call it)—I am far from saying entirely ,—be overcome so far 
as to expose him, from want of resources in the execution of 
his plan, to no more mietahes then entomologists expose them¬ 
selves to under more favourable circumstances from negleciiwj 
thorn. 

But I am not satisfied with obtaining the simple grant 
of permission to describe on the spot a part of what he 
collects. I claim more for the entomologist abroad. I wish 
to show that he should naturally be expected, nay desired, 
to do so; for although he labours under distressing disad¬ 
vantages in some respects, he happily enjoys a proportionate 
share of advantages in others. It is unsatisfactory in the 
extreme for an enthusiastic entomologist to be obliged to 
let his collections go out of his own hands,—see others reap 
the honors from them, which are to be reaped on such ocoa- 
sioDs,—or perhaps see as it were a gulf close over them, hear 
no more of thorn, and find himself forgotten. For what is 
a mere collector? Let him display as much industry as 
possible, he is hardly looked upon as an entomologist—cer¬ 
tainly, as long os he is prevented from publishing anything, 
not as a scientific one. Now, if such a man merely desists 
from publishing the fruits of his researches from want of 
resources to assist him to go creditably through such a task,—if 
he suffers his collections to go out of his hands, because he is too 
true a lover of science not to see the credit in a great mea¬ 
sure due to himself reaped rather by another than to hoard 
up his entomological treasures, a useless heap, eventually to 
be destroyed by moths and time—1 say, that a man who acts 
upon principles like those, finds himself not seldom dishoar- 
tened in the prosecution of his studies under difficulties such 
as I have set forth. If, however, as I have endeavoured to 
point out, these difficulties cau be overcome to a very consid¬ 
erable extent, is anything more natural than that he should 
bo the herald of his discoveries himsolf ? Could anything be 
more unkind and ungenerous on the part of his scientific 
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brethren at home, than to oppose and discourage him by their 
disapprobation ? 

I might enlarge on this subject, which has been a sore one 
with me for a long time, to a great extent, but I think this is 
sufficient to direct the reader into the train of my ideas and to 
enable him to follow it up. 

I hasten therefore to conclude. As mentioned above, the 
Tropical entomologist has a proportionate share of advantages 
to balance what falls to his lot of the contrary; one of these 
advantages which he has over his brethren at home is, that 
ho has an opportunity of seeing and studying alive what can 
at home only be examined in state differing more or less 
from that of life. Therefore, if he is enabled and eapeeted to 
describe new 8{>ecies, it is moreover highly desirable for the 
sake of the promulgation of sound information, that he should 
do so, that he should avail himself of this, his principal 
advantage, and describe, fresh from nature, as many of his 
favourites and their habits as possible; and discouraging him 
in such an undertaking on any of the above grounds would be 
discouraging the progress of science in general. 

1. CeLSNIUS FULCHER. N. 

0. elongatos, sabconvexus, subglabratos, ffinoo-viridis, elytris ob. 
sonrioribns, limbo pedibusque flavis, snbtus picens- Long. corp. lin. 

Caput oblongum nitidiasimum, ante ocnloe 2.impres8am. Mcntnm 
dcnte fortiter excavate. Antenna art.3°' quarto sesqni longiore. Thorax 
obcordatus basi angnstatus quadratus, latitudine antica quarta parte 
longior, parce pnnctulatua, antice lateribos defloxus, posUce dorsoque 
planua, baei 2-impree8a8. Elytra striata, ad striae, pnecipue apicom 
versus, subtiUssime pilosa,fi[avo-niarginaia. Pedes davijspinulis costaneis. 
Abdomen flaro-marginatum. 

Specimen singulnm m. in ripis Mahte-Oyss flnvii prope NegOmbo cepi. 

Distinguished by its elongate shape. The head is of a 
bright green colour with the labrum and the mandibles of a 
deep, and the antennas and palpi of a light brown, the latter 
being darkened towards the end. The thorax is of the same 
colour as the head, reflecting a copper hue from the back, its 
anterior angles are obtuse, the basal ones being righte 
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elytra are of the same greenish copper colour bnt darker; they 
are impressed with longitadinal lines, which are bordered on 
each side by a row of minate hairs. They as well as the 
abdomen have yellowish margins. 

2. CHL.fiinU8 RBODLOSUS. N. 

C. Bubconvexns, sabglabratns, thoraoe occipiteqne rugolosis cupreis, 
elytris nigro-Tiridiboa, pedibus eljrtrorum limbo lanalisqae apioalibns 
flavis, sabtos picetts, abdomine apice margineque flaris. Long. oorp. 
6 ^ lin. 

Caput fronte 2.unpre8sam rabtilissime longitndinaliter rngulosam. 
Menti dens laciniis extus rotnndatis. Thorax ovatns bast quadratns 
lateribus valde deflexus, postico obsolete B-impressus, parce punctatns, 
subtiliter transveisim mgalosus. Elytra striata, shuis apieem versus per 
paria cocunsibns, ad striae, pilose, apice ntrinque lunula flava signata. 
Pectus abdomeuque pioea, hoc, segmentis 2 ultimis, prmcedento dimido 
iriargineque flavis. 

Specimen uuicum f. nbi pnecedentem eepL 

The head finely longptndinal, the thorax transversely 
rngose; the latter with rounded and defiexed sides. The 
mandibles are of deop brown, the palpi and antennae of 
yellowish colour darkened towards the tip. The lobes of the 
mentnm tooth are externally rounded. The elytra are marked 
by two Bubapical spots of yellowish colour and semilunar 
shape (the back of the lunulae being turned towards the 
sntnre). The striae verge near the apex by twos into each 
other. The abdomen is distinguished by having a yellow 
margin and apex. 

3. SCARITES MINOR. N. 

S. elongatus, niger, uitidas, snbtus nigro pioeus, pedibus piceis, tarsis, 
autenuis palpisque castaneis. Long corp. 5 lin. lat. 1^ lin. 

Caput Bubquadratnin, ante oculos 2-impres8um, pone ocnlos irregular. 
iter sulcatulum. Mandibulte validm inter medium et basin fortiter 
dilatatae, obtuse dentaUe, dextera dente obtnso snbapicali, supra sub- 
tnsque longitndinaliter sulcate. Antonnte art. !<> soquenUnm trium., 
2° tertii prope longitudine. Thorax oblongo-quadratus, angnlis anteri. 
oribns obtnsis, posterioribns oblique trnncatis. Elytra thoracis capiris- 
qne prope longitndine, striata, ante medium ad striam 2 m uni. 
apieem versus ad striam 3* 2 .panctata, punctis piliferis, basi gianolata. 
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angnlis obliqnff-truncatia. Podos anterioros tibiis apice estns 5 dootatia, 
dentibns 2 nltimie parvis, oraneo tarsia sabtas loviter excavatia. 

In prov. occid. arenis hamidis anb vegotab. putrescent, specimina 
nonnulla IcgL 

Scarce, but little diatinguiehed excepting by its small size. 
The head is snbquadrate, in front with two deep longitudinal 
impressions, behind the eyes finely sulcated. The labrnm is 
of the usual shape, the eyes are not very prominent. The an- 
tennee are of about the same length as the head; the first joint is 
about as long as the three following together; the second, which 
is generally longer than the third, is in this case of the same 
length, joints 1-4 are naked, 5-11 pilose, increasing towards 
the tip gradually in size and thickness, taking at the same 
time a subqnadratic and depressed shape. The mandibles are 
strong, much dilated and dontated from before the middle to 
the base, the right one having additional snbapical tooth. 
The maxillm also are strong, but slightly bent at the apex, 
where they are also slightly excavated. The labial palpi have 
the last joint longer than third, elongated and elliptic. The 
thorax is oblong, with the basal angles obliquely truncated. 
The elytra are oval, striated, granulated at the base, and 
have, as has also the thorax, a narrow margin. The anterior 
tarsi are furnished externally with five teeth, the two last ones 
of which, however, are very small. The posterior legs are simi¬ 
larly provided, but the teeth are indistinct. The joints of tho 
tarsi are slightly excavated below. The sides of the body 
below are rugose. 

4. CUVINA EDOOSIFRONS.' N . 

C forrngmea, capite, thoracc abdomineque piccia. Long. corp. 4| lin. 
lat lin. 

Caput rugosum,inter ocnlos clcvatnm, clevafione plana antioo profnudo 
l.imprcssa. Men turn lobis snbtiliter snlcatig. Antonnis robustis tho¬ 
racis medinm viz attingentes, art, nltimo elongate pcnnltimo-, art. 2o 
tertio scsqni longioro. Thorax snbquadratns anticc porum ongoslatus, 
elytrornm latitndiuo, enbius poroe pnnctatns, prostemo sulcato, Elytra 
striata, in striis punctata. Pedes tibiis auterioribus apice axtus 4 dentatis, 
snbtns cxcavalis, reliquis fortiter spiuosis, tarsis articulis margine apiculi 
setoso. 

lu prov. occid. sub vegetab. putrescent infreqacntissunc legi. 
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A large and distinguished species. The head is very 
rugose, the clypens is contracted behind the apical angles, and 
then produced again into another pair of angles. The labrarn 
is transverse, slightly sinuated in front, with the angles ronnded 
and setose. The mentnra is quadrate, the lobes ronnded at 
the apex and slightly sulcated, the tooth is strong, of equal 
length with lobes, and of the typical spear-headed form. The 
lignla has the apical angle much elongated, terminating in a 
membranaceous bristle which is bifurcate at the tip. The 
maxillary palpi have the last joint elongate, cylindrico-oonic: 
that of the labial ones is still more elongate, elliptic. The 
antennae have the basal joints elongate, those towards the tip 
ronnded. They and the legs are hairy, otherwise the insect 
is of a bright polished surface. 

5. ChrmiA EWNGATUIiA. N. 

0. elongata. subdepresss, supra nigro-picea, snbtns picea, pedibna 
eljtrnrnmqno margine castanies, antennia oreque dilutioribns. Long, 
■corp. vix 3 lin. lat, } lin. 

Cnput triniignlare, sulitiliter punctato-mgosiim. Palpi nrticnlo ultimo 
apice lc\'itfr trunrato. Thorax ublonge qnadratUH, infra apiccm leviber 
sinnosus, parce obiiolcte(|no transversim atrigoeua. Elytra striata, in striis 
pnnctata, ad striam 3"' ntrinque 4 punctata. Snbtns parce punctata. 

£bi rmccdcntcm fro<{aontor Icgi. 

I have not dissected the labinm of this species, which, how¬ 
ever, is at once recognised by its depressed and, in proportion 
to its width, vory long shape. The labrnm, antennse, and legs, 
are so mnch like those of the former, that they need no further 
description. 

6. Clivina macdlata. N. 

C. picon, olytria ferrnginois infra mcdinm macula nigra obeolet 
omatia, pcdibna iutcrmed. etpost. orc<|nc l•ranuco-tc8tacei8,pedibas ant. 
antonnisque obscnricribua. Long corp. ‘2 lin. 

Caput oblongc quadmtum, mgosnm, coatia 5 magLs minnsrointermptis 
ad margincm anteriorem fai doutcfi 4 jtrudnctis mnnitum. Palpi art. nlti- 
luo basi intus incrassatto. Antennaj art. 2-3 aubmqnalibns. Thorax sub- 
quadratus Icviter rotnndatna. Elytra striata in striis profonde punctata, 

Ubi priecudentes specimen singulum Icgi. 
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As distingnisbed as the preceding two species. The palpi 
and the mentam appear to me of a somewhat extraordinary 
form. The last joint of the former is considerably and more 
inflated at the base than in any other Ceylon species that has 
hitherto come under my notice, whilst tho others are of a rcry 
curved appearance in both tho maxillary and labial palpi. The 
insect is, however, easily distinguished by its general facies, 
which is rather like that of a Dytchirius / from which genus, 
however, the raentura alone is sufficient to separate it. I may 
as well remark heie, that, although the Island is well supplied 
with Scariles and Clivinas, 1 have hitherto not discovered a 
single Dy$chiriut, a genus so well represented in Europe. Of 
the three Olivinat, just described, single specimens only have 
been in my possession for a considerable time. There are 
three or four more species met with about Colombo, but these 
being of common occurrence, I abstain from describing them 
here, as they may possibly be amongst those described by 
Putzeys or others from the Indian continent. 

7. CEdichircs alatus. N. ■ 

(E. slatns, setoeos, nitidns, rafo.testaoens, thorace dilntiore, capitc, 
elytris abdominisqno segmentis 3 ultimis nigrig; elytris apice 2 maculatis, 
iniculis mfo.testaceis; pedibns flavis, femoribus apice tibiisque basi 
nigroecentibns; aatennig palpisque maxill. bosi obscurig, apice teetaoeig, 
rcliqnig orig partibiu mfo.pioeig. Long. oorp. 3^ lin. 

(£. poiderino Er. gimilimng, prater oolomm distribntionem differt 
tamen alts, elytrornm antennammque artiunli nltlmi scnlptura. An- 
tennte art. ultimo painltimo acqoali nisi panlo miuore, apice fCrtiter 
tnuteoio leviterque excavate. Thorax CE. paederini, dorgo pnnetis 
biseriatim impresgus, serie iutema vel ceatrali elliptica pnnetig niinori. 
bug magig inter se approximatis, externa vel gnbmarginali pnnetia magnig 
digtantibng. Elytra oblouge subqaadrata, infra medium rotnndata, 
thorace longtora et dnplo fere amplior (utmmquc elytmm thoracig fere 
magnitndine), basi parte thoracig adjaceste duph., infra medium illina 
latitudine antica plus tertia parte latiora. Os, pedca ot abdomen (E. 
poederini. 

Pcederorum more victitare videtur; in eomm sociotate in lacna Colomb- 
ensig ripia infreqnentigsime legi; illig minus gracilis atque minus agilis, 

1 have not had an opportunity of examining specimens of 
either of the three ^dicJtiri hitherto described. However, I 
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have before me Erichson’s figure and description of the 
Sicilian CE. pcederintis, with which I find my species 
strongly to agree. It differs, however, from the former 
materially in the following three points, viz., the wings, the 
sculpture of the wing-covers, and the last antennal joint. 
The fact that this species has wings, would render an 
alteration in Erichson’s diagnosis of the genns necessary, 
it being characterized therein as “ apterous". The elytra are 
not so much contracted and rounded at the base, and, 
being longer than the thorax, have therefore a more ob¬ 
long, subquadratio appearance. As in the above typical 
species, they are, however, rounded at the sides and broadset 
a little below the middle. They are about twice as broad at 
the base as the adjoining part of the thorax; and in their 
broadest part rather more than a third broader than the tho¬ 
rax in its. The third point, in which the two species differ, 
is the last joint of the antennae, which, in this case, is strongly 
truncated at the tip and slightly excavated. They are further 
distinguished by the distribution of the colours, my species 
being of a dark yellowish red, thorax lighter, head, elytra and 
three last abdominal segments black, elytra with two reddish 
spots at the apex, legs yellowish, at the apex of the femora 
and base of the tibiae blackish, the mouth is brown, the inaxill. 
palpi yellowish with the three first joints dark at the base, the 
antennae have the six basal joints dark excepting at the apex, 
where they, as well as the five remaining ones, are yellowish. 
In all other points 1 -find the insect to agree entirely with the 
typical CE. pcBilerinii»: the palpi, legs, and anal segment of 
abdomen are of the same structure, the hairy vestiture is ex¬ 
actly the same in the different parts of the body of my spocios 
as it is in the corresponding ones ot Erichsou's. 
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No. II. 

I. ANCinsTA, n. g. H. 

Fam. CARABioiG. 

Trib. Lbbud.*. 

Corpus depressum, OTatum. Caput Jnagnnm, ocnli* racdiocribus, semi, 
globo^, prominolis. Mentam dcnte maguu obtoso, lubia inrum broviorr, 
his eztos rotuudatis, apice acnmiDatis. Palpi roboiitt, niaxillaros art. 
ultimo magno orato,apice obtoso, labialos art. oltiino valdo scrorifonni. 
Ligula cornea apice obtuse acuminata, labrri margiitcm antcriorem attui. 
gens. (Paraglossmmihiadboe non dissoctmj Labrum transversim quad, 
ratom. Mandibulea simplices apice arenabe ot ocuminatee. Antenmo 
TobustB thoracis banu attingentes, aii. 1* modiocri, 2a brevi, 3 « quarto 
paulo longiore, 4-10 subtcqualibus, 11* penultimo purom loiigioro. 
Thorax longitudino latior, augnlis anticis rotuudatis, modio obNolctc 
angulatos, basi angustatus, quadratus. Elytra apico qnadrato trniu-ata,. 
I'cdas robusti tarsia art. 4* prof nude bilobo, uuguibus fortitur pi.-ctumtiH. 

8. AnCraSTA MODBSTA. N . 

A bmnnco.testaooa, eljtris, (maculis 2 obsolctis subbuinenilibus px. 
ceptis) obecurioribos, ocolis nigris, abdomino picco. Long corp 4 liti. 

Caput fronte medio leviter uniimpressa, Thorax profondc loiigitudi. 
nalitor eaualioulatus, lateribua fortiter dopreasus. Elytra in regioiic 
media deprossa apicem versus pamm dilatata, striato-punotata, ad striain 
2 ^ pnactis 2 majoribus subapicalibns, cum thorace marginato. 

Specimen singolum m. prope Colombo nootc ad inmon cepi. 

The chartkcteristics of this oew gonna are those of the 
Calleida, excepting the ligula which in this caso is oltusolj 
acuminated, the last joint of the maxilL palpi which is obtuse 
at the apex, and the thorax, which is not as in CaJleida longer 
than broad, but the reverse. From Cymtiidis it would differ 
principally in the deeply bilobed fourth tarsal joint, and.m 
some other minor points, but it is difficult to say what the 
true characteristics of this genus are, if even Lacordaire 
nsea the particle "on” not less than five times in the diag¬ 
nosis ho gives of it in his g. d. Col. It would also appear to 
be allied to Ploeliimus, differing from this g., however, in 
the obtuse extremity of the terminal joint of the maxill. 
palpi, and the deeply bilobed fourth tarsal joint. However, 
if Lacordairo’s diagnoses are exact, I fool justified in sepa¬ 
rating Anolmla from all these genera. The name “ Ancfiitta ” 
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has reference to the affinity of the insect to the two genera jnat 
mentioned, whilst the specific name modesta,” refers to its 
inconspicoous colours. Amongst its peculiarities weight onght 
to be laid upon the plumpness of the palpi, in fact all other 
parts of the mouth and even the whole head, which was very 
striking to me. 

Like many of my host Oarabidoe I found this insect at night 
on the table, whither it had been attracted by the light. The 
anterior tarsi are dilated and furnished with hairy brushes 
below, longest at the apex of the lobes of the fourth joint, 

II. Eluotia. n. g. N,. 

• Fam. CARABIDiB. 

Trib. LEBOTfi. 

Corpus anfaconvexum, ovatum. • Caput mediocre, oculis maximis. 
iUouium Icvitcr tranaversim emarginatum, edontatnm, lobia oonininatis. 
Lignla snbmembranaoea apioe truncata, paragloesis connatia marginem. 
anteriorem parum saperautibus, obtusis. Palpi elongati, art. ultimo 
elliptieo, acnminato. labrnm magnum traosveninm, integmin, mandi. 
bulae fere obtogons. Mandibulra validso, cdeutatas. Autounn robuattc fili. 
formea, hnmcroe, supcrantcs, art. mediocri, 2o brevi,3° quinti popre 
longitndine, 4fi proocodonto breviorc, 2-4 obcouicis, S-IO aaqualibus, 
oylindricis, 11° pra>cedcnte tcrtia parte longioro, 4-11 pilosis. Thorax 
parruSi capita minor, transTcrane, longitndino duplo latior; antice levitor- 
emangiuatas, lataribus ttlevatu-iuatgiiiatus, aute medium lateribns ro-. 
tundntus, modio fortitcr angolatos, infra modium valde abruptequa- 
angustatus, baai truncatns, subtu* cyliudricoa. Seutellam. loritcr- 
cxcavatum. Elytra ovata, marginata, apioe sat fortitcr tnuicivU. 
Pedes omnes subaaqualcs, simplices, tenues, tarsia oplindricis ai’t. Ih-t'. 
magis minosvo trigonis, unguiboasinipUcibas. Prostemum carinatum. 

In honorem- Dom. Hon. Walteri Ellioti (Maderaspatani), naturalistm 
diligontiesimi, meritissimi, nomen imposui. 

9. Ellioiu PALUPSS. N : 

E. supra nigra, nitida, thoraee scntolloque rufo-testeeeis, labro elytr- 
orumque limbo atqno sutuia bmnnoo-testaoeis; subtua picens, pectoro 
rufo-testacoo, pedibus albidia, his goniculis oreque (palpis obscurioribus. 
excoptis) tcetacoia. Long. oorp. 2| lin. 

Oapnt ad antennaram insertionem ci inter oeulos utrinque profunda 
impressum. Thorax basi rngosus, ante modinm ntrinqno oni-impressns, 
linca media longitudiuali divisus. Elytra pnuctsto-striata, infra homcros 
levitec ^pressa. 
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Tn ripis lacns Colombensis sab veget. patresc^nt. mem. Jnl. non 
infrequenter leg!.' Agilis eet et ayolare semper expeditns. 

A pretty and very interesting little insect, abont whose 
systematic poeitioa I am not quite satisfied; however, I pro¬ 
visionally place it towards the end of the true Lehixd/s. I 
find it most to agree with the descriptions of the g. Penta-‘ 
§<mica 8. Q. and Bhombodera B., with neither of which, 
however, it is identical. The head is distinguished by the 
large and prominent eyes, and four deep impressions, two larger 
ones at the root of the antennae, two smaller ones between the 
eyes, also by a very distinct neck which connects it with the 
thorax; the labmm is large, transverse and entire, with the 
angles rounded off and the base narrowed; the mentnm is but 
slightly tramsversely emarginated, edentate ; theligula is trun¬ 
cated at the tip, the paraglossae adhere to it, reach a little be¬ 
yond it, and are obtuse at the apex; the palpi are rather long 
with the last joint elliptic, acuminate; the antennae are strong, 
filiform, and reach beyond the shoulders, joints 5-10 are of 
equal length and cylindric, 4-11 are pilose. The most re¬ 
markable part of the insect is, however, the thorax, which is 
of a sabrhomboidal shape, transverse, smaller than the head, 
as broad again as long; it has two strong lateral angles at the 
middle, each furnished with a strong bristle, the anterior 
part has the sides rounded, the posterior abruptly obliquely 
contracted, at the base it is cylindric. As a specific distinc¬ 
tion of the thorax, 1 mention, moreover, that in the present 
species it is impressed with two deep punctures before the mid¬ 
dle and that it is rugose at the case. The abdomen is slightly 
peduncled. The scutellnm is slightly excavated. The elytra 
are oval, rather convex and impressed with rows of punctures. 
The legs are simple and weak, apparently equal in both 
sexes. The anterior tarsi are little stouter than the rest, 
but not dilated nor furnished with any additional clothing 
below; the anterior tibiae are deeply notched. As to the 
colour: the head and wing covers are black, the latter with 
the suture and margin of a light brown and highly polished, 
the thorax is reddish, and the legs are whitish. The insect 
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is very agile, and ever ready to take to its wings. It is of 
quite a peculiar appearance, imparted to it by its large eyes, 
small curiously shaped thorax and rather plump elytra and 
abdomen. 1 may further mention, that 1 have observed the 
fourth joint of the maxillary palpi to collapse when the speci¬ 
mens become quite dry, so as to give them a different, spoon¬ 
like appearance, apt to mislead any one who has not e.\amined 
fresh specimens. 

10. TrICHOPTKRTX CDRSITANS. N, 

T. ovaia, subconvexa, pubeeoens, supra obscure amea, elytris eoneo- 
brunneis, subtos picea, pcdibus oreque testaceis, antenuis art. 3*11 ni> 
greseentibus. Long. corp. 2/5 lin. 

Antennamm clava art 2 priinis ovatis, ubimo eonioo, souminato. 
Thorax ampliasimus, eljtria tertift parte mmor, couvexns, angutis acutia, 
basi bumeroB amplactcns, apice angustatus. Elytra snbdepressa.'aub- 
quadrata, apicem versos parum anguatata, troucata, abdomine multo 
breviora. Tibise medie * incrassatae. Coxs posticse maxime dilatatte. 
Hesostemum carinatnm. 

Sub veget. potreeceut oxsiccesceBtibus in prov, occid. oopiosa. 

A rather large species, commonly met with in this part of 
the Island, under rotting vegetable substances somewhat dried 
up. It is very agile and ready to take to its wings, which 
are of the beautiful typical construction, about twice the length 
of the body, and in dead specimens frequently produced 
behind. These insects vary a little as to shape, some being 
more narrowed behind than others, and also as to the exacc 
number of the abdominal segments left nncovered by the ely¬ 
tra, generally three or four. The head is large, but exhibits 
nothing abnormal or extraordinary; the thorax is very large, 
emargpnated in front and behind, with the angles acute, the 
basal ones enveloping the shoulders; the wing-covers are 
subqnadratic, with the angles rounded off and a little narrowed 
behind; the legs have ^e tibise incrassated in the middle, 
and the posterior coxes very much dilated and distant from 
each other; in all other respects they are typicaL The shape 
of the body is that of an egg, broadest at the shoulders, 
gently narrowed towards the apex of the abdomen, and rounds 
ed off towards the head. 
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11, Tbichopteryx immatura. Jf . 

T. prsecedenti siinilis, diilert tames oolore supra roneo-tcstaeca, gnbtns 
teatacea, antennamm aat. 3-11 nigrescentibus; differt etiam corpore ro- 
bnatioro, naagia qnadrato, capitc paulo majore, thorace miniut coiivoxo, 
panm amplioro, olytria abdomen totam vel fere totsm obtegeut. Pedes, 
antennae etc. omnino praecedentis. Long. corp. 1 lin. 

In prtecedentis societate apeeimina nonnnila ]egi. 

Of eoniewliat the appearance of an immatare individnal of 
the former, but sufficiently distinct to be formed into a new 
species. The insect is altogether of a different appearance, 
imparted to it by the greater general plumpness of the body, 
fhe larger head, the less convex, bat at the same time pos¬ 
sibly still ampler,'thorax, the altogether more qnadratic shape, 
etc. The remark regarding the exact number of abdominal 
segments, left uncovered by the elytra, applies to this and all 
other species as well. The present one has generally the last 
two segments uncovered. 

12. TrichoptRryX nmsiBiLiB. N, 

T. o\'af«, snbdopresss, subparsDela, pHosa, snpnobscnro «onca, snbtns 
picea, pedibng, abdommo, antennis oreqne testaoeis. Long. corp. vix 
1/5 lin. 

Thorax ampins, ely tris sesqni minor, conrexns, aagnlis postiois Immeros 
vix snperantibns. Elytra oblonge qnadrsta, angulis rotnndatis, snb- 
depresss, tmneata, abdomen totnm vel fere totnm obtegentia. Coxn) pos* 
ties approximate. Tarsi typicis mums dongati, art 3o pra»cedeutiLa8 
hand mnlto longiore. 

Cnm T. eurtUanle victitat; freqsentes legi. 

A very pretty and very distingnishod species. Its most 
striking peculiarity consists in the posterior coxae, which are 
little distant from each other as those of the anterior legs, 
and almost touch each other, and also in the shortness of the 
tarsi. The head with the antennee, the meeosternnm, the 
tibiae, which are incrassated in the middle, the posterior coxae, 
with regard to the enlargement, are quite typical. However, 
the thorax and elytra differ again from those of T, eursitana, 
(which in every respect may be looked upon as the typical 
representative of the family in Ceylon, and which is here re¬ 
ferred to as such) the former by the shortness of the posterior 
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angles, which can hardly be said to envelope the shonldors, the 
<l.‘tra, by being less or not at all narrowed behind, giving an 
oblong rather than an ova) shape to the insect. Although in 
length only about one-half shorter, it is in bulk certainly one- 
fourth smaller than T. curgilans, and, although probably the 
smallest (Jeylon beetle, it is distinguished at first sight. 

13. Ptilicu sdbqdadbatum. N . 

P. Bnliquadratum, saboonvoxnin, pilogom, o)>sctire ceneo-tcst accnm, 
thorucc dllutiore. Long corp. ^ lin. 

Caput medioore. Antonaanim olara art. !• inverte conico, 2° snb* 
cjlindrico, ultimo olongato-ovato. Thorax convcxus, angulis basalibus 
humeroH fortissimo amplocteutibus, apicem versus valdc rotundatns,spice 
Icvitcr sinuatne. Elytra quadrats, abdomen non totum obtegentia 
Scntollum parvum. Podcs robusti tibiis apieem versus incrassatis, tarsia 
art. 3° primi aocnndiqne longitudine, liis snlibilobis subtns penicillatis, 
coxis postiois aimplicibus dislautilius Mesosternum non carinatoin. 

Ubi pneoedontes scxl infrcqnentrr occurrit 

The g Plilium is the repository for all the anomalies of the 
family,its characteristics therefore are very vague; but if the 
absence of the mesostornal carina and the simplicity of the 
posterior coxse are the determining features amongst them, the 
present species, in spite of a vanoty of auomalies it exhibits 
in other respects, belongs to it. The head is of middliug size; 
the antennse robust with the first joint of the club of the shape 
of an inverted cone, the second rather cylindrical, narrowed at 
the base, and the last elongate, ovate. The thorax is of very 
different structure from that of the foregoing species of the 
family, the basal angles being unusually far produced beyond 
the shoulders; towards the bead it is strongly and rapidly 
rounded off, being thus altogether of a semi-circular shape; 
at the apex it is merely slightly sinuated, and the head is 
inserted rather below than in this sinuosity ; the whole thorax 
moreover is very convex, whilst the elytra are depressed. The 
wings vary from the typical form by being fringed with short 
simple cilia, instead of those long feathery appendages; they 
are moreover without a distinct po<luucle, but still folded in 
the manner characteristic of the family. Tho legs are stout 
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with ihe tibijB thi6ke8t at the tip; the third tarsal joint is of the 
length of the preceding two; the latter are somewhat bilobed 
and hairy below. The posterior cox® are simple and distant. 
The mesosternain without a carina. The whole shape ot the 
insect is quadratic rather than otherwise. 

14. Ptenidium MACROOEPHALUM. N . 

P. ellipticnm, subconvexinn, nitidura, sparsim ptUosnm, supra piceo- 
wncum, Bubtus pioeum pcbibus oretiue testoceis. Long. corp. J liu. 

Osput maximimi. Antcnnaram clava eloagata articuhs ellipticis. 
Thorax sabqosdratns ontiee posticeqno aDgoststus, basi panctis 4 magnis 
profundo uuprossns. Elytra orata, mcdimii yersus leviter inflata, apico 
obtuse acuminata, nbdomine longiom et ampliora, pimctalis lineis dispo- 
ntia obsoletisBums improssa. Abe ourpore-plua duplo loagiorea. Tibiie 
fortiores spinulosm. Tarsi brcrioros. Proetemum cariuaUim. 

In pnsoedentiam socictate frequenter lectom. 

This is perhaps the prettiest of the five species of the family 
just described, and at first sight recognised by the shape of its 
body and the polished back. The bead is very large. The 
thorax is narrowed in front and behind, at the latter place 
impressed with four deep not to be overlooked punctures. The 
wing-covers are oval, a little inflated abont the middle, rounded 
at the apex, and longer and wider than the abdomen. The 
prosternnm is carinated. 

It affords me much gratification to be enabled to pnblish 
representatives of three genera of this highly interesting and 
probably very extensive and widely-distribnted family of 
pygpnies, the South' Asiatic representatives of which have 
hitherto been entirely unknown. I have no doubt that even 
this Island is the abode of a great many more species. 

16. SXBKUS BARBATUS. N. 

S. elongatns, genco-niger, nitidos, ponctatns, sparsim pubcsoena, pcdiboa 
palpisqne albidis, ore coxisqne tostaceis, antennis bmnnescantibas. 
Long. corp. 2^ lin. 

Caput tboraoe tortiA parte latins, fronie costis 3 abbreviatis, antioo 
albido-pubeseens. Antenme art. 8” seqneutiam 2 fore longitndine, 3 
ulUmis elongads, elliptiois. Palpi max. elongad apice densios pnbes- 
centee. Thorax cylindricus medoo leviter iucrassatus, basi subqoadratus. 
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Elytra thoracc panlo longiora, sod fero daplo latiora, oodtcjm. ovata. 
A'bdomen immaixiiiatani. Pedea clongati tonues, tibiis apico targisqae 
fortitrr setosis, his art 4* profnnde bilobo 

In lacna Colomb. ripis specimina nonnlla legi. 

This as wall as the following species belongs to Erichson’s 
division II. S', of the g., both having the abdomen immargioate 
and the fourth tarsal joint bilobed. Everything about this 
species is elongated. The head is about one-third broader 
than the thorax, the forehead is slightly excavated with two 
elevated'ridges running from the root of the hntennee a short 
distance upwards, a third runs from the crown of the head 
down toward^he centre of the two former, but all three reach 
only about the middle of the head. The part below the 
antennae is covered with white hair. The antennae have the 
third joint much elongated and the terminal club composed of 
elliptic jointS; The thorax is rather slender, incrasssted at 
the middle, gradually narrowed in front but nearly quadratic 
behind. The elytra are longer than the thorax, about double 
its breadth and oval, being slightly narrowed at the shoulders 
and the apex. The lege are long and slender, hairy at the 
apex of the tibiae and the tarsi, the latter very much so on the 
inner side. The insect is of a metullic black color, highly 
polished ; the legs, palpi and tho first two antennal joints are 
whitish, the tibias and the apex of the palpi being, however 
rather darker, joints 3-11 of the antennas are brownish, the 
coxae and the mouth are yellowish, the tarsi hove a brown 
spot at the apex of the firsttbroc joints, tho claws are black. The 
insect is punctured all over, bat the abdomen, the apical seg¬ 
ments of which are indeed .nearly smooth, less so than thereat 
of the body, and sparingly covered with small white hairs. 

16. StBNDS LACERTOIDB3. N, 

S. roba8tu«,.nigro-8encn8, dense prpfnndeqne pnnctstns, snbtns spars- 
issimo pubescons, pedibas palpistpte testaceis fomoribus apicc nigre- 
scontibus, autenuis oreque castanois. Long corp lin. 

Capnt thorace quarts parte latius, fronte 2.ooBtata. Autennio rnbnatsB 
art. 3® quarto paulo loiigiorc, 9-10 globiwis, 11“ conico. Thorax cylin- 
dricus, medio fortius inu'assatus, latitudiue quarta parte lougiur, margina 
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anterior^ olevAto, basi snlxjnatlratng. Eijira thorace lonsottra, convoxa, 
bnincris promine&tibns. Abdoraon immurgiiifttora. Tarsi art. 4° pro- 
fando bilobo. 

In prov. occid. gtagnorom ripis raring occnrriL 

About this speciss everything is robust. It is woll distin¬ 
guished by the rounded club-joints of the antennas, the elevated 
anterior margin of the thorax, the prominent shoulders, and its 
general shortness and plumpness. The forehead is rather more 
depressed or excavated than in the former, the two antennal 
ridges are shorter, the vertical one is altogether obsolo:». 
The palpi are robust. The third antennal joint is about one 
third longer than the fourth. The thorax is shorter and plumper 
than in the former. The elytra are less oval, having the shoul¬ 
ders more prominent and only the apex rounded off or narrow¬ 
ed. The legs are similar to those of the forinor, but uiuro 
robust, less hairy, and have the tarsi more cyliudric. The 
insect is of a blackish metal color, the legs and palpi aro 
yellowish, the tibiae, however, the apex of the palpi, and also 
joints 1-2 of the antennae rather darker; the femora are 
blackish towards the end, the mouth and joints 9-11 of the 
antennae are chesnnt, and the coxae pitch-color. The animal is 
densely and deeply pnnctnred all over, very sparingly covered 
with small greyish hairs, nearly obsolete on the back but 
more distinct below. It is less highly polished than tho 
former. 

17. Antuicus QUISQUILIABIUS.* N. 

A castanoiu, capitc, abdomine elj trigfjnc piccig. big fuscia inwiin trnna- 
vorsali intermpta maculisqne 6 hnmoralibus iiiveis, pateo pilusns 
Long, corp. 1§ lin. 

Ogpnt globosnm, nnpn gnbtngqno |)r(ifnndo pnnctatnm, oculis panus. 
Thorax nodo8o.pjriformi8, infra mctlinui eoiigtrictns, parts aiitcrinro 
crassiore lin. long. mod. profuiulo dirixa, snboordiformi. Elytra clliptica. 

Sub veget putrescent, victitot, props Colomlxi niring logi. 


• A/orrnicariut, of tho first edilioiu I have rhuiigod the naino, as I 
have since perceived that it lias been already used by Lafcrte. 
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This insect looks nncominonly like an ant. Tt is easily 
distinguished from all other species of the Island, partly bv 
this resemblance, partly by the scnlpture of the thorax and 
the white fascia across the elytra The antennae are robnst, 
thickened towards the tip, the three last joints forming a club. 
The legs have the femora very much incrassated, the tibim at 
the apex bicalcarate, and the tarsi, especially of the anterior 
pair, very hairy below, the fourth joint appears to be slightly 
oordiform. The white marks of the shoulders and the fascia 
across the wing-covers are composed of white hairs, the- 
former are rather an interrupted row of these than true- 
maculae, the fascia consists of two halves, one in either 
elytron, reaching neither the external margiu nor the suture. 
The insect is of slow motion. 

18. Akthicus ibsulahus. N. 

A. iostacons, abdoioine obsouriore, capite thoraccqno rafo-testacois, 
clytris fasoiis 2 nigris, paroe piloeus. Long. oorp. liu. 

Caput globosum oculis mediocribus. Tliorax pyriformis, cum capite 
supra punctata. Elytrn ovata. Tarsi art. 4fl bilobo 

Propc Nog4)nibo in pratis sat copioeos. 

In some of the specimens before me the anterior femora 
are furnished with a sivuug thorn iuside, having at the same 
time the tibiae of the same pair of legs slightly emarginated 
inside near the apex. 

19. Mbliobthbs Ojusbtalis. N. 

M. ovatus. suboonroxos, pilosns, supra nigro.ffinens, tmbtus piorus, 
pcdibns, antennis palpisque maxill dilntrioribus, tanis palpisqoe labial. 
brunuao.aiirci8 Long, corp, Um 

Meutom transversum planum, punctatum, lobis apice depressi.n cx- 
cavatis, glabris obtusis. Palpi lab. art. ultimo inflate, ovato ; maxill 
art. ultimo apioo angustato lovissime truncato Mandibnlsa uni doutatca. 
Tborax aniplos angulis acutia, antioo cmarginatus, postioo pluries sinua. 
toa, subtuB punotatos. Elytra ovato-quadrata, angulis 4 apicalibus 
rotundatis, pygidinm baud obtegontia. Fedos ralidi, femoribus tibU 
isque incrossatis; anteriores tibiis apioe intus unUpiuosis, tarsis art. 
14} fordter dilatatis, 1-2 subasqnalibns transversis, profundo roniform- 
ibus, flo minorc, cordato, miuimo, subcylindrico; intermed. ct post 
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tibiis extns spinnloein, iarsis anterioribas simflibna scd art. 1*3 minus 
dilatatis, oordiformibus Prosternum marginatum, punctatum, obtuse, 
acuminatum. Mesostemnm antice carinatum. 

Vasiat magnitudine et colors aeneo-bninnea- 

Prope Colombo in floribus per occasionem frequentissime lep. 

Of the usual shape and color, but larger than usual,—vary,- 
iug, however, in this respect, some individuals being fully one- 
third smaller than others. Those small individuals, which 
occur in the proportion: of about 2 to 20, are, moreover, nearly 
always of a brownish metal color instead; of a blackish green, 
I have been unable to discover any other distinctions. This 
difference in size is no criterion as to the sex. The insect 
appears of local occurrence, or attached to certain plants, 
which is nearly the same. I find them in abundance in 
the blossoms of Convolvulaeeowi and Apoeynaceout plants 
in my garden, which is situated on the west bank of the 
lake. The species appears to differ from the typical 
ileligethet in the following points: the structure of the 
montum, which I have sufficiently described above, the last 
joint of the lab. palpi, which in this case is not truncated, and 
the first of the antennae, which is externally incrassated as in 
Epurcea. The antennae are otherwise robust, the club is 
firm and hairy.. Tho thorax, is very ample, thinly ciliated 
along the upper, part of the amterior margin, rather strongly 
below. The prustornum. is largely developed, marginated, 
punctured and obtusely acuminated, overlapping the anterior 
part of the, mesosternum which (tho anterior part) is oylin- 
dnc and carinated. Joints 1-3 of the tarsi are strongly 
penicillated below, the penioilla. being composed of. glanduli- 
ferous hairs of a fine golden color. 

20. GeoEYCSUR: GEMMA. EL. 

G. pygrani siatnrt et magnitudine, supra porpuroo aneus, irideseons, 
eubtus picens j alattu. Thorax subsemiorbicnlaris infra apiccm cenatrict. 
us, snleo mcd. long, divisns, latcribns, basi apiceqne excavatos, impress- 
ionibng 3 majoribns dorsalibns, 2 minoribua lateralibns. Elytra fortissirae ■ 
oostata, coetis obtuse dentatis, in interstitiis transvcrtiim pauctato>imprr)<mi 
ad humeros profonde excavata, infra medium leviter iduuata, Tibiw- 
cxtua spinuloso), iutos sparsiui ciliauu. 
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Props Negombo in ripis Mahae-Oys flnvii non infrcqnonter et per 
'occasionem nocti ad Inmen cepi 

Lacordaire and others characterize the g. Qeorytsue as 
having the elytra soldered together and being destitute of 
wings, in (he pretent speciet, however, the elytra are unconnected 
and cover wingg proportionately larger than in any other beetle I 
can at present think of. They are elongated and comparatively 
narrow, resembling in shape very much those of a LibeUula, 
have a few veins at the base, and are ciliated at the margin. 
I have moreover occasionally taken this insect jiyinp about the 
light at night. The sonlptnre of the thorax is complicated 
and difficult to describe. However, the leading features in it. 
are these: a subapical sinnosity on either side; a longitudinal 
fnrrow; excavated sides, base and apex; three larger dorsal 
depressions (one central, two obliquely basal) and two smaller 
laternal ones at the subapical sinuosities—a short elevated ridge 
at the centre of the base separating the two basal impressions 
and being itself divided by the longitudinal furrow; two eleva¬ 
tions separating the anterior part of the basal impressions from 
that of the central one (at the middle these three depressions 
are connected); two small mgosities near the anterior margin, 
one on either side of the longitudinal farrow. 

The scalptnre of the elytra is less complicated. They have 
a deep cavity at the shonlder, a large bat not deep sinnosity 
below the middle, and are obtusely acuminated. The costes 
of the back are 11 in number, the suture lying in the central 
one. The half of this central costa and the exterior margin 
form an elevated border_^round either elytron. The first and 
second on either side ran towards the apex, but come to a stop 
(very abrupt in most, bat less so in some specimens) before 
reaching it; the third, after having been interrupted near its 
base by the subhumeral cavity, rans on but does not reach as 
far as the former; the fourth does not leave the region of the 
shoulder ;^the last on either side is very prominent at the base, 
but soon forms an abrupt [declivity and runs on as a low ridge 
to below the middle. The back of all these costse is obtusely 
dentated. The interstices are marked with large, shallow, 
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transverse impressions. The head of the insect is rathor large 
and even. The mandibles are furnished with an obtuse sub- 
apical tooth, the two lower thirds are ciliated. The maxillre 
have the apex of the outer lobe externally enlarged, rounded 
off, and furnished with three strong teeth replaced by cilia pu the 
inside; the inner lobe is conic and similarly provided with toeth 
aud cilia, however, much thinner and finer. The maxill. palpi 
are robust, the last joint is inflated ati the base. The auteunal 
'Club is hairy, dark (whilst the remaining joints are yellowish), 
conic, and somewhat securiform, the sixth joint being inserted on 
•one side of the seventh. The legs are robust, the tibioe slightly 
curved, obliquely truncated at the end, furnished with spines 
along the outside, aud with distant cilia along the inner. 

21. Htdrochus laoustbis. N . 

H. elongatns, snbdepressos, sapra mctallieus, kidosoons, subtus piccus, 
podilias, sutonuis, palpis elytrornmque margine magis miuusvo brun- 
ncis, mouto cyanuo. Loug. corp. 1-1) lin. 

Palpi maxill. robnsti art. ultimo elliptico leviter inflate. Mandibul® 
apice bifids. Antennarum clava dense pilosa. Thorax oblongo qua- 
dratns basin versus angnstatns, basi medio productoa, cum capito pro- 
fande pnnetata Elytra ad humeros obliquo troncata, apicom versus 
sat fortitcr angustata, profnnde striato punctata. Tibito extus 
spinnlosss, 

Specimina nonnulla in locn Colomb- legi. 

The head is robust, broader than the thorax, the eyes large 
and prominent. The femora, the last joint of the maxill. palpi, 
the mandibles, and the tarsal joints are dark towards the apex 

22, Hydrous bupiventris. N . 

E. ovalus, convezns, supra oleagino-niger, subtns obscure fermgiucus, 
pedibus dilute pioeis, labro ssueo, reliqnis oris partibos cum olypeo test- 
accis. Long. corp. 9 lin. 

Palpi maxill. articulis apicem versus abmptius incrossatis, art 3® 
quarto sesqui longiore. Antennae art. 7..8 fortitcr perfoUatis, ultimo 
aenminato. Oapnt andee ntrinqne punctulomm seric snbecmicirculari 
et ad oculorum marginem interiorem impressum. Thorax punctulomm 
scriebuB 4 lateralibns, 2 snbapicalibns obliqnis abbreviatis siguatus. 
Elytra subtilitor striato-punctata. Tarsi onmes unguibus basi fortitcr 
nui.d(>ntaiiB. Carina prosternalia cnltrifonnis. 

specimen singiilum f. noctc &d Inmcn cepi. 
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As far as my resources allow me to ascertain, a very anoma¬ 
lous species, having the perfoliated antennae and toothed claws 
of a Eydrvphilut and the cultriform prosternal Carina and 
the elytra of a Hydrotu, I have placed it in the latter g. on 
account of tho sharp edge of the prosternal CMina, in which 
the great distinguishing character of this g. seems to lie, the 
same being deeply grooved in Hydrophilu$. The insect attracts 
attention at once by tho reddish color of its abdomen. It 
is of a blackish olive color on the back, having, however, tbf 
clypeus and the anterior margin of the labrum of a yellowish 
brown, the latter being otherwise of rather a metallic color. 
The remaining parts of the month are more or less yellowish. 
Joints 1-6 of the antennae are yellowish too, with tho excep¬ 
tion of the second which is dark: joints 7-9 are blackish and 
pubescent. The legs are of a light pitch color. The lower 
part of tho head is impressed with two rather semicircular series 
of punctures, similar punctures occurring along the internal 
margin of the eyes. The thora.x is marked with six series of 
them and on the elytra they are arranged in lines. The sternal 
Carina is well developed, the prosternal part has a sharp edge, 
whilst the mesosternal one is obtuse on the back, and tho 
metosternal part depressed and slightly grooved. 

23. Hydrous inconspiccos. N. 

H. proxxxlonto minus convcxos, supra olcagino-nigor, snbtus rufo. 
piceus, oro tcstacco. Long. oorp. 4^ lin. 

Palpi maxill. art. 2o ct 4fi snbcylindricis, 3” apicom versus scnsim 
incrassato, secinonto tcrtid parte longioro. Autounm art. 7-8 snb-globosis, 
9 a maguo, ovato. Oaput, thorax ct elytra, ut in prmcedente sculpta ot 
signata. 

In lacn Colomb. mens. Jon. non infrequenter cepi. 

This is in every respect a normal species. The prosternal 
Carina has a sharp edge, the claws are simple, the antennal 
club is composed of rounded joints, the elytra are of the typi¬ 
cal structure, &c. In the latter respect as well as with regard 
to tho various series of puncturos upon head, thorax and 
elytra, it resembles the former; the punctures of the elytra are, 
however, less distinct. Joints 1-6 of the antennao are yellowish. 
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the oinb being dark and finely pobescent. The maxill. palpi 
have joints 2 and 4 subcyllndrio, bat the intermediate one 
thickened towards the tip. 

I have not seldom in the month of June taken the pupae of 
this species on the banks of the Colombo lake and hatched 
them at home. 1 found them about one inch nuder ground 
and often as far as 12 feet from the edge of the water, but still 
in muddy places. The imago is very active, perhaps more so 
than any other species of the g. 


No. III. 

General Remarks on the ScYDMANI. 

In the first number of these Papers, I have described a 
winged species of (Edichinu, a g. supposed to be without 
organs of flight; in the second number I have given publicity 
to the more important discovery of wings in the single g. 
which forms the family of the Qeorytsi, also hitherto supposed 
to be apterous. 

At present I am about to announoe to some and to confirm 
to others the existence of these organs in the family of tho 
SeyditUenidcB, a fact, although incomplete, of more importance 
than either of the former, considering the extent of the family 
and the difference of opinion, which appears to exist on tho 
subject amongst the most eminent Entomological authorities. 
It is this importance which induces me to enter more fully on 
tho subject. 

I am not acquainted with tho famous monograph of the 
family of tho Scydnucnidae by Dr. Schaum. From the manner, 
however, in which it is quoted by Lacordai're, in hia g. d. OoL 
I should infer that these two celebrated authors agree in all 
the vital points. In Lacordoire’s diagnosis of the family, 
these insects are described as having (with the exception of 
the American g. Bralhinus, of which Lacordaire is not quite 
sure that it belongs to tho family) the elytra soldered together, 
and being destitute of wings. Now, it is scarcely crodiblo 
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that on a point so easily ascertained ns this, any difference of 
opinion should exist; still, Westwood, in his “ Modem Classifi¬ 
cation of Insects,” in describing the <tan)e family, makes state¬ 
ments which imply the contrary. However, Lacordaire’s 
description, being by 15 years,—more in fact,—the most recent, 
is, from this reason alone, entitled to be considered before all 
others; and, looking npon it in this light, that is, as the esseneo 
of all former observations, I shall, for the present, occupy 
myself with it alone. 

According to this description, as mentioned above, the 
insects which it regards, the elytra soldered together, and 
are destitute of wings. This being the case, I was startled to 
find that, out of the thirteen species described below, nine or 
ten which I examined in this respect, had neither the elytra 
soldered, nor were they destitute of wings—on the contrary 
the elytra were unconnected in the middle, and the wings were 
nearly double the size of t/te whole insect and could not possibly 
be overlooked. I would willingly suppose that the 100 species 
of this family contained in European collections, and princi¬ 
pally derived from Europe and North America, agreed with 
Lacordaire’s description, and that the Ceylon species were 
exceptions to the general rule, had not Westwood's observation, 
alluded to above, corroborated my own, thus rendering mo 
snspicions of some unacconntable mistake or oversight some¬ 
where or other. That this mistake cannot consist in a slip of 
the pen, or a misprint in the g. des Coleop tires quoted above, 
is clear from the obvious care which has in every respect been 
bestowed npon this work, and from the same remarks being 
repeated in different words. 

Where then this mistake is,—upon what ground it rests—it 
wonld, under my circumstances, be useless to attempt to 
unravel. However, it appears certain to me that some more 
detailed and positive remarks on the subject cannot be super- 
finous, and mast be new to some entomologists. 

Placing the fullest conlidence, as every one would do without 
hesitation,.in the infallibility of the description of tho Belgian 
author, it was not likely that I should have looked for wings 
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sb all in the Seydmcmidm (a family to which I have not, nntil 
lately, paid mnch attention) had I not been struck by seeing 
the elytra of my S. alatut open, when handling it with a fine 
painter’s brush in a drop of water, it being at the time quite 
ont of the question that the opening could have been effected 
by pressure. On opening the elytra fully, I had no difficulty 
in discovering the wings. 

Rendered extremely curious by this discovery—diametri¬ 
cally opposed to the distinct statement of so great an authority 
as the one just alluded to—I now examined other species, and 
all with the same result, most of them opening the elytra 
without my assistance, in the same manner as iS. alatus; and 
I have not the slightest doubt that, when a sufficient number 
of specimens will enable mo to examine the rest, it will still 
bo with the same result. 

That these insects use their organs of flight may be gathered 
from the following. At a former period, I lived in a house 
situated on a small eminence and overlooking extensive groves 
of cocoanut trees, cinnamon gardens, paddy fields, and patches 
of jungle. Here I collected large numbers of Ptelaphidcc, 
especially Euplectxu, in thin, scarcely visible, spider webs, with 
which the white walls of the house were covered in certain 
places—thus forming one large trap for anything small flying 
about. That these had been caught here when on the wing 
there can bo no doubt; but I was much surprised to.find with 
them (what is so common in more congenial localities, here 
also,) a considerable number of Seydmoeni, especially my 
S. advolang and pubescent, as they were said by the most 
recent authority to be unable to fly, and the position they 
then found themselves in, was one they could not well, or 
would not possibly, have got into otherwise than by flying. 
From some reason or other, I am ashamed to say, I did not 
follow up the matter at the time; but I am ndw,certain on 
the subject. Indeed, to remove all doubt and to settle all 
disputes, I have just been so fortunate as to take my 8, advolana 
actually oa the wing, flying in my garden in the evening at 
Hunsot. 
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Having gone so far, I will (in spite of some slight misgiv¬ 
ings of being langhed at for telling an old storj with so grave 
a face) add a few descriptive words abont the organs in ques¬ 
tion. The wings of my ScydnuBtii are ample, about doable 
the size of the whole insect, oblong, having the margin beauti¬ 
fully ciliated, and, with the exception of a few yellowish veins 
at the base, without any visible organs of this kind. 

In spite of the difference in their shape, etc., I believe the 
species described below to be all genuine Scydnueni as re¬ 
stricted at present. Being, however, unacquainted with the 
sexual distinctions of these insects (which indeed I believe 
not to have been satisfactorily pointed out by any one, and to 
differ in different species), 1 should not be surprised if one or 
two of my species wore eventually ascertained to have been 
separated upon these grounds alone. However, having been 
very reluctant in the admission of new species, it is just as 
likely that individnals may hereafter be found united in one 
which ought to be separated into two species. But I trnst 
that neither may happen. 

The species wore all collected Ly myself in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Colombo. I have, however, no doubt that 
they occur all over the S. W. of the Island, which is of a uni¬ 
form physical character, and perhaps occupy a still larger 
portion of it. Indeed, I have taken the 5. pselaplundea in 
the hills, at an elevation of 3,500 feet, under the bark of 
trees. None of them are quite common; on the contrary, of 
nearly half of them I possess only one or two specimens. 
My S. femoralia I found under the soft, rotting bark of an 
Erythrina Indica : S. Otsylanicua and ovaiua, I found dead in 
spiderwebs: S. graminicola, glanduli/erua and pyri/ormia, I 
have hitherto exclusively taken in the sweeping net on the 
lawns of my garden abont sunset: the other species I have 
met with indiscriminately in spiderwebs, under rotting vege¬ 
table substances, and in the grass. 

After this preamble, which I trust may not be deemed quite 
superfluous, I now enter upon the description of my species, 
drawing previously attention to the three very natural and 
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very distinct groups which they form, and the oharsoteristica 
of which will at once be perceptible from the headings given 
below. 

With regard to the first group (A. i. spec. 24-28) I may 
mention that the elongated legs, largely developed poste¬ 
rior trochanters, and often distinct posterior coxae, render the 
motions of the insects belonging to it staggering when walking, 
which together with their oblong, subdepressed body distin¬ 
guishes them at a glance. I have subdivided them from the 
cultriform or grooved mesosternal carina. 

The second group (A. ii. spec. 29-35) is equally well cha¬ 
racterized as the former by the more robust, pyriform and 
subconvex body of the insects. S. pselaphoidea in the former 
and S. advolans in the present gronp, form connecting links 
between the two; especially S. paelaplwidaa, which in general 
appearance rather belongs to the second, npon closer exam¬ 
ination, however, is easily ascertained to be an anomalous 
member of the former. 

From the rounded or narrowed occiput I have divided the 
second gronp into two subdivisions, giving preference to the 
distinctions to be drawn from this part of the body to those 
to be derived from the thorax, which from the variety of 
shapes it assumes would naturally suggest itself for that 
purpose; but the gradations between the principal forms appear 
to me too many, five, and therefore too indistinct to adopt 
them. 

As to the third group (B. spec. 36) the insect which alone* 
forms it amongst those described below, is so different from 
any of the others that is peculiarities must strike any one at 
first sight, 

A, 


Speeiet with a thick luek, abruptly formed and immersed in 
the thorax. 


i. 

Fourth joint of the maxill. palpi not acuminated} head sub-' 
qu<xdrato-ovate ; eyes middling or small, finely granulated, 
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littU or not at all prominent; antennoe eubapproximate at 
the bate ; posterior troehantere elongated, inerassated at the 
apex ; thorax obooate ; body elongate, subdepressod, 

(a.) 

Mesostemal earina slight, simple. 

24. SCYDMiENtJS ALATUS. N. 

8. dilute bronneos, pcdibos autcnnisque dilutioribus, tarsis palpiaquo 
tcstaccis; pnbeseens. Long. corp. f liia. 

Antennao art. 1<> apice bi'acnminato, 3-4 sabqjqnalibas, 5 prmoedonte 
majorc, 6 longdtudino intor 4 et 5, ovato, 7-8 subtequalibna, 9 majore. 
7-9 apiee angusiatis, tuhiformibiu, 10-11 oratia, clavam fonnantibns, vel 
art. 9 globoso, 9-11 olavam formantibua. Palpi maxilL art. ultimo 
minimo apieo truncoto. Mandibulaa dcntc bifldo munitm, baai fortitor 
abruptequc dilatatee. Thorax foveia basalibua nollia. Podea elongati. 

I inolode in this spooies iadividuals with a two, and others 
with a throe, jointed antennal dab. The latter are farther dis¬ 
tinguished by having a slight sinuosity in the rounded outline 
of the basal angles of the thorax: by having the posterior 
part of the inetathorax and the base of the abdomen sensibly 
inerassated: and the head rather less quadratic than the 
former. However, the individuals thus distinguished being 
in all other respects exactly like those with the two-jointed 
club, I cannot help looking upon all these distinctions as 
sexual ones and uniting the insects in the same species. 

The head from the eyes to the neck is of a transverse sub- 
quadratic form merging into the oval by the angles being 
rounded off; the anterior part is narrowed. And this is the 
typical sculpture of the skull in all the five species of this group. 
The eyes in the present species are middling. The antennae 
are rather approximated at the base, and inserted in the 
centre of the front under a ridge which runs across it from 
eye to eye. The first joint is biacuminated at the apex: 
the fifth is longer than the adjoining ones: joints 7-9 in the 
individuals with ' the two-jointed and 7-8 in those with the 
three-jointed club, are of a peculiar construction, being narrow¬ 
ed at the apex and fitting into each other like the tubes of 
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a spyglass. The club joints are ovate, flat at th.0 base"; the 
last is large and obtusely acuminated. I consider the princi¬ 
pal distinguishing character to lie in the remarkable structure 
of joints 7-9 of the anlenn®. The maxill. palpi have joint 
2 rather strongly incrassated at the apex, joint 3 obovate, 
narrowed at the base, joint 4 very minute, truncated at the 
' apex. The mandiblee are furnished with a bifld tooth and 
are strongly and abruptly dilated at the base. The thorax is 
of an obovate or obcardato-ovate form, being rather strongly 
rounded off before the middle and gradually narrowed below 
it; the usual basal impressions are wanting, the posterior 
margin has two slight sinuosities, the posterior angles are 
rounded off or obliquely truncated. Scutellum obsolete. 
Elytra furnished with a very short elevated ridge at the 
shoulder. Legs elongated ; cox® large, the two posterior ones 
rather distant from each other; two posterior trochanters much 
elongated, incrassated at the tip; apex of tibi® suboylindric, 
but not narrowed, and hairy, especially in the 2nd pair; 
joints 2-3 of the tarsi of equal size, the first longer, the 4th a 
little shorter; two anterior tarsi slightly contracted, 2nd and 
3rd pair more and more elongated. Penultimate segment of 
abdomen with strong longitudinal groove on the back. 

25. SCYDM.aNtJS FBMORALIS. N. 

S. Btatnrft ot magnitudiue pnscedcntis; testacons. Antenna art. S<4 
sobieqnalibaa, 6 priecedonte lougiore, 6*6 gradatim minoribns, subglo* 
boats, 7*8 apico fortiiis oblique tmncatis, 9-11 gradatim majoribns, 
subgloboeis, clavam formantibus. Palpi maxilL art. nltimo minitno 
semigloboso. Thorax magnos obovatns, basi rotundatns, 4 foveolatns. 
Elytra opiee trunccUa, 2-ainiuita. Pedes femoribut 2 postieit medio 
eotutrietie. 

Of the general appearance of the former, bat of a light 
yellowish colpur, and well distinguished by the large thorax, 
truncated elytra, and abnormal construction of the 2 posterior 
femora. Antenn® with joints 7-8 rather strongly obliqnely 
truncated at the apex, 9-11 forming a club, subglobose, flat 
at the base, the last acuminated and slightly cut away or 
even excavated on the inside of the apex. Last joint of 
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maxill. palpi semiglobose, these other<rise the same as in the 
former. Thorax and elytra of S. alatus, the former, however, 
larger, rounded at the posterior margin, and with four basal 
impressions, the later slightly truncated at the apex and 
with alight sinuosity in the truncature on either side of the 
suture. Scutellura very small. Legs with the tibiae slightly 
bent at the base, the apex as in the former; tarsi with joints 
1-4 gradually decreasing in size, first pair contracted and 
furnished with brushes on the inside. The two posterior legs 
inserted rather distant from each other, the basal part of 
abnormal construction; the trochanters much elongated 
and incrassated at the tip, whilst the femora at the place 
of the juncture rather abruptly narrowed, bent, and slightly 
compressed,—they being, at the same time, thinner than the 
adjoining apex of the trochanter; the constriction very 
striking. 

26. ScTDM^NUS Cetlanicos. Jf . 

S. alati colorc, scd major et msgis dcpreasns; long. corp.} lin. Caput 
ituvgnnm, robngtnm, thoracis latitudiuc. Antcnno! bast uou approxim- 
atm, art. 3-4 et 5-7 inter se sabsnqnalibus, areunt fornuiniibiis, 8-10 
gradatim majoribas, subglobosix, dcprcssis apico oblique trnncatis, ll* 
magno, conioo, 8-11 longins piloeis, claram fonnantibus. Palpi masill. 
art. 4p minimo, scmigloboso. Tliorax ovatus, foveU basalibns nnllis. 
Elytra apice singulatim rotuudata. Pedes valid! tarsis 2 ant. art. 
tubiu* in tpituim. tai fortem produdo 

An anomalous species, especially with regard to the antennae 
which are much less approximated at the base than those of the 
rest of the species belonging to this group, and with regard 
to the two posterior coxae, which, on the contrary, are more 
sppro.\imated than in any of the species just referred to. The 
insect is of the light brown color of the two former, bat larger 
and more depressed. The head is strikingly large and heavy, 
of the width of the thorax, in its hind part, which is strongly 
transverse, the oval form is prevailing over that of the square. 
Eyes small. Antennae inserted under two strong protuber¬ 
ances rather than under a ridge, their club four jointed, joints 
3-7 forming an inwards-bent section of a circle, joints 8-10 
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Btrongly compressed, obliquely truncated (subperfoliated), 11 
large, conic. The 3rd joint of the maxill. palpi is of an 
oblongo-ovato shape, the external basal angle is prolonged 
into a small peduncle inserted in the apex of the 2Dd joint, 
the 4th joint, (about the semiglobose shape of which I am not 
quite satisfied), appears to be obliquely inserted in the tip of 
the preceding. Thorax oval, of a similar shape to that of 
the former, anterior margin slightly emarginated. Scntellum 
obsolete. Elytra with the traces of a humeral costa, sepa¬ 
rately rounded off at the apex. Legs strong, 2 posterior coxae 
not more distant from each other than the 4 anterior ones; 
tibiae elongated, bent at the base and apex, at the latter plooe 
slightly narrowed, snbcylindrio and hairy; tarsi with joints 
1-4 snbeqnal, in the first pair strongly contracted, joint 1 of 
this pair produced in a spine on the inside. 

(ft) 

Metottemal eartna middling, grooved. 

27. SCTDM.fiNU8 IRTERURDIUS. N. 

S. aUti statura a«d major at robnstior, colore obscuriore; long. corp. 
) lin. 

Antcoe art 1<> spice bi.acamiaato, 2 et 6, 3 et 4', 7 et 8 inter aa 
snbequalibiiB, 6 quarto panlo minoro, obovato, 7-8 subglobosis apice 
oblique truncstis, 9-11 gradatim majoribas, obovatis, clavam formant- 
ibos, llacominato. PalpimBxilLart.3* obovato, 40 miniinoaemi-globoso. 
Thorax subrotundatas, baai 4-foveolatna Elytra apice singulatim 
rotondats. Mosoatemum sat fortiter carinatnm corino dorto depUtnaia 
eanaliettlaU*, ctpiee aatminaia. 

This species stands in the middle between S. cdattts and 
peelaphoidet. To the former it is allied by its general appear¬ 
ance rather than by anything else, differing from it very much 
in the structure of the antennae and the mesostemal carina. 
To the latter on the contrary it is allied by similarity in the 
structure of the said carina, differing, however, from it in 
general appearance. The color is that of S. statue, but a 
shade or two darker, the insect being at the same time larger 
and altogether more robust. The eyes are smaU. 
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clabthree-jointdd, the joints forming itgrsdnallj increasing in 
size, oboYate, flat at the base, the last acuminated, Scatellnm 
obsolete. Elytra with two slight basal impressions, the trace 
of a humeral costa, separately rounded off at the apex. Legs 
elongated as usual; two posterior coxes distant, tibim straight, 
subcylindric, but not narrowed 'at the apex, the four anterior 
ones hairy ; tarsi with joints 1-4 almost inperceptibly decreas¬ 
ing in size—or perhaps 2-3 equal,—the anterior ones slightly 
contracted: these and the intermediate ones hairy on the in¬ 
side. Mesosternal carina middling, flat on the back with a 
shallow bnt very distinct longitudinal groove or excavation, 
anterior part projecting, acuminated. 

28. SOTDILSNUS PSBLAPHOIDES. N. 

S. sabpyriformi.ovatas, subconvexus, magisminnsve brnnoeus, padibos 
antenuisque subtcstaceis, femoribusapioenigrescentibaa, tarsia palpisque 
testaceis; flavo.pnbscens; long. lin. 

Antennas art. lo mediocri, apice biscominato, 2-4 sensun minoribos, 
5 et 2, et 3, 7 ot 10 inter so subeequalibus, 9.11 clavam formantibns, 
6.11 basi traiisversim, 6.8 apice oblique truncstis, 7*8 compressis. 9*11 
obovatis. Mandibnlao dente bifldo mnnitoj, basi dilatatte et ciliate. 
Palpi mazill. art. 3° inverte conico, 4* minimo apice tmncato. Thorax 
obovatns, latitudino qnarta parte longiore, bosL 4 foveolatua. Elytra 
apice singnlatim rotnndata. Heaosternnm prceccdentig. 

An anomalous species with regard to its general appearance 
which differs considerably from that of the rest of the group, 
and makes it, as I have remarked above, the connecting link 
between this and the following group. This is the largest 
species I have hitherto met with. The system of coloration 
is the usual one: more or less deep brown, legs and antennas 
lighter, tarsi and palpi quite so. Eyes middling. Antennae 
wiih a three-jointed club, the joints 6-8 are slightly truncated at 
the apex, 7 and 8 being at the same time strongly coznpressed 
have a subperfoliated appearance. The mandibles are fur¬ 
nished with a bifid tooth. The 3rd joint of the maxill. palpi 
is of the shape of an inverted cone, the 4th minute and trun¬ 
cated at the ape.K. The thorax is of an obovate form, about 
one quarter longer than broad, rounded off before and gradually 
narrowed below the middle, subqnadratic at the base, impres- 
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sed with four foveae or pits, the posterior angles rounded off. 
Scntellum minnte Elytra with two short humeral costse, sepa¬ 
rately rounded off at the apex. Legs stout; two posterior coxae 
distant; tibis slightly bent at the base, subcylindric at the apex, 
the four anterior ones hairy; tarsi with joints 1-4 gradually 
decreasing in size, the anterior ones dilated, the joints trans¬ 
versely triangular, the intermediate pair hairy on the inside. 
Mesostemnm of the preceding. Metasternnm with a slight 
longitudinal depression down the middle. Penultimate abdo¬ 
minal segment grooved on the back as in S. alatua. In the 
enlargement of* the anterior tarsi lies, as in the other beetles, 
undoubtedly a sexual distinction, as it is not equally strong 
in all individuals. 

I may mention here that upon some of the inviduals I 
found ticks (some g. allied to Jxodet but not a Gamatus) 
fastened, one of them having made a wound such as, supposing 
it to be inflicted at a corresponding place and on a proportionate 
scale, few animals of a higher order, would, I think, hare 
survived. Still this little beetle appeared perfectly at its ease. 
The parasite allnded to had fastened itself right in the centre 
of the forehead, and the wonnd it had inflicted in this,—one 
would imagine most dangerous place,—was a deep hole or pit 
with a callous border. The latter led me to infer that the 
injury was an old one, and the tick being at the tinae fastened 
in it (and this so firmly that 1 had some difiSculty in detaching 
it), I felt sure it had been in this position for months. The 
injury was observable under a slight magnifier, and I think to 
compare it to ono inflicted by a rifle-bali would be greatly 
uuderrating its importance. 

ii. 

Fourth joint of the maxill. palpi acuminated; mesosternal 
earina ttronghj deoeloped; eyes large, prominent, coarsely 
granulated; antennce distant at the base ; ‘2 posterior tro¬ 
chanters simple; Uwrax variable ; body robust, pipi/orm, 
sub~coniex. 


Occiput founded. 


(a) 
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30. SCTDMNiSDS ADVOLANS. N. 
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S. long. oorp. j lin. Ajitcnnae art. 8 et 4, 5 et 6 inter se subeeqnal- 
ibns, obovatis, 7 majore, snbgloboso, 8-10 snbglobosis, basi trangrersim, 
apice obliqne trnncatis cam 11< conico davam formantibns. Falpi 
maxill. art. S** elongate, inrerte conioo, 4° mediocri. Mandibnlae 
tennes, medio acnminate l-dentatee, basi abrnpte dilaiatm. Thorax 
ovato-rotnndatns, apice foiling angnstatns, basi leviter 2.ainuatns, 
S-foreolatng. Eljtra apice gingnlatim rotnndata. 

The insect is of brown color, the antennae lighter, the legs 
still more, and the tarsi and palpi quite so, the femora are 
dark towards the apex, the head, thorax and suture are oc¬ 
casionally of chestnut color. It is, as usual, pubescent. The 
sculpture of the head in this and the following species not, 
as in the preceding, based upon the oblong square or the oval, 
but rather upon the form of a ball, which, in a more or less 
compressed state, is always perceptible ; in some instances it 
is narrowed on one side. In the present species the head is 
heavy and subglobose. The eyes are large, prominent and 
coarsely granulated. The antennss are inserted distant from 
each other under two protuberances of the anterior part of the 
forehead. The club is 4-joioted, the joints composing it 
being flat at the base, and, with the exception of the last, 
obliquely cut away at the apex, the last itself being conic. 
The maxill. palpi have joint 3 rather elongated and of. the 
form of an inverted cone, joint 4 middling, acuminated. 
The thorax is of a rounded oval shape and rather strongly 
narrowed towards the apex. The sontellum is obsolete. The 
elytra have the usual rudimentary costae at the shoulders and 
are separately rounded off at the apex. The legs are middling, 
2 posterior coxae inserted close together, trochanters all simple, 
tibiae slightly bent at the base, narrowed and subeylindrio at 
the tip, the 4 anterior ones hairy, tarsi with joints 2-3 sub- 
equal, the first a little longer and the 4th shorter, the two 
anterior ones slightly contracted. 

I include in this species some individuals which slightly 
differ from the foregoing description, being more robust, 
covered more densely and with longer hair, especially on the 
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occiput and thorax, with the latter rather obconico-ovate and 
the costae of the elytra more distant, and moreover occasionally 
of a chestnut color, 

30. SoTDSLfiNUS PUBBSCENS. N. 

8 . pracedente gracUior j long. corp. f lin. Antenn® art. 8 et 4, 6 et 
6 inter so snbaeqnalibns subcylindricds, 7» secundo panlo minoTt.fortiitr 
^lindrico, 8-10 gubglobosis cum 11» eonioo elavam formantibna. Palpi 
masUl. art. 3® inverte oonico, 4“ minnto, Mandibula tonuee, medio ob¬ 
tuse obsoleiequo uni-dentatse, basi abmpte dilatatee. Thorax oonicus, 
latitudino baud longior basi 4-foTeolatus. Elytra et podes prsecedentia, 
tibiU tamen apiee leritor arcuatis. 

Leas robust than the former, and further distinguished from 
it by the 7th antennal joint, (the one preceding the club) 
which is of a strongly cylindric shape, by the nainuteness of 
the last joint of the maxillary palpi, the [obtuse and nearly 
obsolete tooth of the mandibles, the short-conical form of the 
thorax, and the tibias which are slightly bent at the apex, 

31. ScTDM.«Nns pyoM.aus. N. 

* 8. statnrft et colore praacedentis sed longins pubescens et aesqui minor; 
iong. oorp. ^ lin. Antennsa art 4 et 4, 5 et 6 inter se subseqnalibns, 
7« majore, oTato, 8-10 eubglobosis, fortius compressis 11® clavam for- 
mantibus, boe magno, obconico, apice obtuso. Palpi maxill. art. 2® 
tenuiore, 3® iuTerte oonico, 4® minnto. Mondibulse obsolete nni-dentata 
Thorax conicus latitudine pamm longior, elytrie fortiter applicatns, basi 
2-Biuaatu8 etJAforeolatns. Pedes et elytra praacedentis, bis tamen am- 
plioribna. 

e 

Strongly allied to the two preceding species, still very mnch 
smaller, more compact and covered with longer hair—thus of 
rather a different appearance regardless of its size. From S. 
pubescens this species would principally differ in the shape of 
the 7th antennal joint, also in that of the Erst three club joints 
which are much more compressed and more hairy in S. 
tnceus. The thorax of the latter is more firmly applied to the 
base of the elytra; the latter have a fuller, more robust ap¬ 
pearance about them; the palpi are more slender, and the tooth 
of the mandibles is pointed. From S. advolans it would prin- 
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oipally difPer besides in the generalities mentioned above, in 
the shape of the thorax, and in some of the points in which it 
differs from S. pubeseena. 


Occiput narrowed. 



32. SCYDM^NUS GLANLULITERUS. N. 


S. robnstns; long. corp. } lin. Antennas art. 3-7 scnsim majoribns, 
8-10 globosis, fortiter compressis cam 11< glanduliformi clsvam formant- 
ibns, longe ciliatis. Palpi max. art. 2° tonniore, 3° inverte conioo, 4» 
mediocri. Thorax oonicoa latitndine basali hand longior, elytris fortiter 
applioatna, basi 2-impre8sna, in impressionibua 2-foveolata8. 

Of the size of 5. advolant and the plump shape and color 
of S. pygmcBus, the latter being rather lighter than that of .S. 
advolona’, it has the longer (especially on the occiput and 
thorax) hairy vesture of the former. The occiput is slightly 
narrowed behind. The antennal club is composed of four joints, 
the first three of which are strongly compressed, the 4th being 
plump and of the shape of an acorn with its cup; all are strong¬ 
ly ciliated. The thorax is conic, firmly applied to the base of 
the elytra, as in the preceding species, depressed, and with two 
pits at the base posterior margin with two sinnosities. The 
shoulder ridges of the elytra are short, but rather strongly 
marked. The tibiae are narrowed, sub-cylindric and hairy at 
the apex. Joints 2-3 of the tarsi are subequal, the anterior 
pair more, the intermediate less, contracted. 

33. SCYDMiKNns GRAMINICOLA N. 


S. graoilior; long. corp. f lin. Antenme art. 3 et 4, 6 et 7, 9 et 10 
inter ae sabasqaalibas, adjacentibns panlo longioro, 3-7 snbcylindriois, 
8 anbgloboso, 9-10 fortiter globusU cam ll* clavam formantibns. Palpi 
maxilL art. S” invcrte conico, 40 mediocri. Mandibnlm apice aroanta, 
medio acuminate l-dentateo, basin vorsas senstm dilatatce. Thorax ohcou- 
icna basi depressns, 2-suinatn8 et 2 foveolatns, rectangnlatus. FuUos 
tibiii elongatit basi apiceqne arcnatis. 

Of the usual brown color, legs and antennae lighter, tarsi 
and palpi quite so, femora nigrescent at the apex, hairs of occi¬ 
put and thorax rather long. The former slightly narrowed 
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behind, the head thus of a somewhat rhomboid form. Antennal 
dab composed of three joints, the first two of which are strongly 
globose, the last being acuminated and slightly cut away on 
one side at the apex. The mandibles are famished with an 
acuminated tooth at the middle, bent at the apex, and, what 
is rather uncommon in this g., gradually enlarged towards the 
base. The thorax is obconic, rather longer than broad. The 
elytra are somewhat more stretched than usual in this group, 
the rudimentary humeral costae are rather prominent, they 
are separately rounded off at the apex. Tibice, more or less 
elongated, slightly bent at the base and apex, at the latter 
place sub-cylindric and hairy. Tarsi with joints 2-3 subequal, 
first pair slightly contracted. A sexual distinction appears to 
be expressed in the length of the tibiae, which are less elon¬ 
gated in certain individuals, which are at the same time less 
robust than the others. The insect is easily distinguished by 
its general appearance. 

34. SCTDMm'US PYRIFOBirrS, If. 

8 . supra caataneus, subtos brunneo-testaceos, pedibus aniennisque 
dilntioribns, tarsispalpisqne flavo-teetaceft, antcnnarum olava nigricante 
long. corp. 4 lin- 

Antonnta art. 3-8 fere sabcoqnalibns exoopto 5^ parom longiore, 8* 
subgloboeo, minore, 9-10 sabgtobosis majoribns cum 11^ aouminato 
davain formantibns. Falpi maxill. art. 3° inverto oonico, 4* miuuto. 
Pedes coxis 2 posticis disraotioribas; tibiis 2 anterioribas basi apiceqne 
leriter arcuatis, reliquis subsimplioibns. 

A pretty little species, at once distinguished by its color, 
which is chestnut, darker at the base and suture of the elytra, 
and light, more or less brownish or yellowish below, the 
antennae being of the latter color with a nigrescent club. 
Ihe occiput is slightly narrowed, the head altogether plump, 
heavy and transverse. The antennal club is composed of 3 
snbglobose joints the last of which is acuminated and slightly 
cut away on one side as in some of the preceding species. 
The thorax is obovate, broadest below the middle and gradu¬ 
ally narrowed towards the apex. The elytra have the usual 
two shoulder-ridges and are rather strongly dehiscent at the 
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apex. The two posterior coxsa are rather distant at the bsise; 
the tibiss are slightly angastated and subeylindrio at the 
apex, the four anterior ones hairy, the first pair, moreover, 
slightly bent at the base and apex, but the rest nearly straight 

35. SOYDMiBNUS ANQUSnCBPS. N. 

S. castanens, antonnis pedibnaqne dilntioribas, tarsU palpisqae 
testaceis; long. corp. 1 lin. 

Capat magnam ocoipite fortiter angualaio, snbtrigono, hoe com 
thoraco longe pOosis. ^tonnea art. S et 4, 5 et 6 inter se sabeqnalibus, 
7-11 gradatim majoribns, vel 9-10 snbteqnalibns, snbglobosu, 8-10 
leviter depreesis cum 11® clavaia formantibns. Palpi maxill. art. 2® 
tenniore, 3® inverte . eonico, 4® mediooii conico-aenminato. Thorax 
obconions, basi sabqoadratns, 2-sinnata8 et 4-foreolatas. Elytra costU 
2 fortioribua abbreviatia. Tibiee sabrectto. 

A handsome species of more or less deep chestnut color 
with lifter legs and antennae. The head is large, heavy, and 
from the eyes to the neck strongly triangnlar; the occiput 
and thorax are covered with long hair, which adds much 
to the peculiar appearance of the insect. The antennae are 
thick and robust, the club fonr-joinied. The thorax is snbqua- 
dratic at the base np ' to the middle and conic towards 
the apex. The punctures or pits at the base are four in nnmber. 
The soutellnm is small. The humeral costse are stronger 
developed than in any of the other species, and traceable 
to the middle of the elytra. The tibiae are nearly straight: 
subeylindrio at the apex; the four amtorior ones hairy. The 
tarsi have joints 2-4 nearly subeqnal. 

B, 

Species without a neck. 

36. SCYDMiBNCS OVAT0S. N. 

8 . ovaitu, convexos, bmnneas; long. corp. ^ lin. 

Capat snbqnadrato.ovatum. Antennas art. 3.11 sensim incrassatis, 
9-11 snbglobosis, depresais cum 11® jnagno, conico davam formantibns. 
Palpi maxill. art. 4® minnto aenminaio. Thorax ampHus tmtiorbieularu, 
margiue postcriore raedio producto, basi 2.foveolatus. 

The color of this insect is, as nsnal, shaded off from brown 
to light yellow. However, in other respects it differs materially 
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from all the preceding species. The body is regularly 
oval, thorax and elytra convex, pubescent. The head is 
subquadratic-ovate the eyes rather small but prominent, 
the neck is altogether wanting. The antennae are at the 
base as distant from each other as they can be, being inserted 
below the eyes; the club is three-jointed; the joints increase 
gradually in size from the third to the eleventh. The maxill. 
palpi have the second joint slender, the third rather pear-shaped, 
the fourth minute and acuminated. The thorax is very ample, 
semiorbicular, of the shape and nearly the size of the apical 
half of the elytra, the basal angles are acuminated and slightly 
envelope the shoulders, the posterior margin is prolonged in 
the middle, towards the scutellnm the foveas or basal impres¬ 
sions are two, and rather distant from each other. Scntollum 
obsolete. Elytra with two depressions at the base. Tibim 
straight; tarsi with joints 1-4 subeqnal or very nearly so. 
Meeostornal carina middling. 


No. IV. 

Cyolosomus RLBXUOSUS. Fah. • 

To judge from what Lacordaire says of this g. iu his g. 
det Col .—a work upon which, as I have said elsewhere, I look 
as containing the essence of all former researches—it would 
appear that the present species difEers very materially from 
the three others hitherto described, namely, in the flatness 
of the antennal joints, in the serrated edges of the tibial 
spurs, in the existence of the tarsal brushes in the male, and 


• This insect was erroaoonsly described by mo in the first edition of 
these Papers. However, I retain part of my doseription, as it notices 
some pecnlianties of tlio insect, of which I find no mention made in any 
of the works within my roacli. It was owing to these poonliarities, 
and Iiaeordaire s statement that the three known species wore of 
yellowish and green colour, as well as to having no detailed description 
of the C.flex,, that I described it as now. 
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in the color—to say nothing of some other minor distinctions. 
The first three of these pecnliarities—too important not to 
have been noticed by Lacordaire or any other describer of • 
the g. had they been aware of them—add considerably to the 
characteristics which already constitnte this g. one of the 
most remarkable of the extensive family of the Oaraiidce. 

The antennae are strong, stiff and short, reaching hardly 
beyond the base of the thorax: joint 1 is of middling size, 

2 short, 3-4 are snbeqaal, 5 rather shorter, 6-11 still shorter, 
sabeqnal: joints 3-11 are strongly eompreesed and puJmeent, 
hut only on the narrow side. The tibiae are strongly bi- 
calcarated at the apex, the inner spur being longer than the 
onter one. In all legs these spurs are slightly compressed 
and serrated along the two narrow sides. Joints 1-4 of the 
anterior male tarsi, are slightly dilated, the apex of the first, 
second, and third, being at the same time famished each with 
two small white brushes, below fenced in by spines. In the in- 
termed. tarsi of the male, the apical half of joint 1, and joints 
2 and 3, are furnished on the inner side with strong brushes 
of reddish colour, bordered by rows of spines, the entire lower 
surface forming one Udelt brush, and not two, as in the anterior 
pair. 

Regarding the habits of these insects, one would feel in¬ 
clined to suspect them to be of a semi-aquatic nature, that is, 
the insects to frequent the banks of rivers, or other damp 
places; and I know that some entomologists are under the 
impression, that their mode of living is that of the g. Omo- 
phron. However, in my experience, the direct contrary is 
the case. They live in the driest, hottest, and sandiest places that 
con be found, where they burrow in the sand, exactly in the man¬ 
ner of the well-lcnown g. of the Amaras, I have of late taken 
considerable numbers of them in the Cinnamon Gardens of 
Colombo, in holes made by the rooting up of weeds, into 
which they had run, and could not escape, the loose sand giving 
under them whenever they attempted to do so. When wishing 
to find them, I had to search the corners of those holes, where 
some leaves had usually collected, when I would sometimoa 
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dig np eight at a time, not seldom rather deep in the 
sand. They are quick of motion, and being thus pursued, 
immediately bury themselves in the sand. 

The diagnosis as given by Lacordaire requires at all events 
to be entirely recast, and the g. to be removed from the 
tribe CraUxendcB, (one of the characteristics of which is the 
want of foot*brnshes in the male) in which he has placed it. 

III. OCHTHBPHILUS, tl. g. N. 

Fam. CARABIDiB. 

Trib. pAooNn).a. 

Corpus oblongnm, suhparallclam, valdo deprcssnm. Caput magnum 
antice trigonum; eculis magnis, ovatis, prominulis; collo forti 
Mentnm snbqnadrate emarginatnm, lobis extus foriiter rotnndatis, 
apics abmpte acnminatis, dents parvo acnmiuato. Ligula parva apiee 
quadrats truucata, libera, pai-aglossis setiformibns marginem anteri- 
orem longe sperantibus. Palpi robnsti art. elongato teniii, acnmi* 
nato; maxillaros art. 9° interne, 2° exteme incrsssato; labialoa art 3« 
robnsto exteme incrassato, 2° pnrro, cylindrioo. Labrum parvum basi, 
angastatum snbtrigonam, antioe rmarginatum. Mandibnico olongatse, 
porrectse, trigome, apiee arcuatm, infra medium plnrice dentato. 
Antennra robustoD corporis med. fore attingentes, art 1» et 11° medio- 
oribus, snbssqaalibns, 2>4 et 6-10 inter so sabasqualibna, illis subcylin- 
driois, his cum 11° ovatis. Tborax snbeordatus basi qnadratus. Fed. 
uneulos brevis. Elytra apiee rotnndata. Pedes anteriores tibiis 
profnnde emarginatis tarsis leviter contraeiis, art 1-4 gradatim 
minoribuB, art 1° snbcylindrioo, 2-4 subtrigonis, hoc subtus apiee spino 
tenui munito, 5° sat magno, anguibus simplicibns. 

37. OCHTHEPHILUS CeYLANICUS. 

0. alatns brunneo-testaoeus, pedibus palpisque testacois, tenoitcr 
pnbescens, {ro)\te profnnde 2-8nleata; elytris obsolete striatis, in striis 
punotatis; long, oorp, lin. 

In fluviorum ripis Bombidiorum more victitat. 

Apparently allied to Trecitut, from which, however, it 
would seem to differ in the stmetare of the palpi, the labrum, 
Ac. 

The head is as broad as the thorax, and altogether of about 
the same size. It is strongly triangnlar from the eyes to the 
tip of the mandibles, the forehead is impressed with two deep 
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longitudinal furrows; the eyes are large, rather oval and 
prominent; behind them the head is abruptly contracted into 
a thick neck. The antennae are long and thick, reaching 
nearly to the middle of the body, joints 1 and 11, 2-4, 5-10 
are subequal among themselves, 5-11 oval, 1-4 snbcylindric. 
The labmm is small, rather triangalar, being narrowed at its 
base, it is emarginated in front with a slight angle in the 
middle of the emargination. The mandibles are long, straight, 
triangular, bent at the tip only, dentated below the middle, 
the one more so than the other. The maxillae are thin and 
slender, gently bent outwards at the base and inwards at the 
apex, the outer lobe corresponding with the inner one in shape 
and strength. The palpi are robust, both the maxillary and 
labial ones have joint 4 elongated, thin and acuminated, in 
fact needle-shaped, firmly implanted in the preceding one, not 
loosely hinged to it. The maxillary ones have joints 3 and 2 
robust, the former swollen on the inner, the latter on the outer 
side. In the labial ones joint 3 is still plumper than in the 
others, but differs in shape by being inorassated ou the outer, 
instead of the inner aide, the second joint being at the same 
time quite small and cylindric. The mentum is large end 
simple as above described. The ligula is small, oblong, very 
slightly narrowed and transversely cut away at the apex, the 
paragloss^e separate from its sides a little below the anterior 
corners, they are setiform and reach much beyond it. The 
whole organ is of membranaceous texture: having, however, 
a more substantial centre or back. The thorax and elytra are 
simple and sufficiently described above. I may add that the 
former is divided by a longitudinal furrow and that both are 
furnished with a narrow margin at the sides. The scntellum 
is very small, and the abdomen furnished with a short pe¬ 
duncle. The legs are weak, simple, and nearly equal, the 
anterior tibiae are deeply notched, the lower margin of the 
fourth tarsal joint of the same pair is furnished with a long 
thin spine, the apex of which fits in between the claws, as 
in Lymnceum Steph, I have been unable to discover any 
footbrushes or other sexual distinctions, in the specimens be- 
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fore me and therefore conclude that accidentally they are 
all females. 

The habits of the insect are those of the Bembidia, in whose 
society it lives upon the banks of rivers, taking, like them ^ 
readily to its wings. I have found it occasionally in consi¬ 
derable numbers upon the sandy banka of the Mahd Oya in 
the neighbourhood of Negombo close to the edge of the water. 

IV. Crbaoris, n. g. If. 

Fam. CARABIDiE. 

Trib. Lkbiidas vel BBRlCAhWX. 

Corpus oblongam valde dcpressnm. Caput uiagnum robostum'; oenlis 
ncdiocribus, ovatia, sat promiuulis; coUo brevi. Mentum forma forri 
equini vol trifnrcatum (hino n. g. Crcagris) lobis angustis, subparallclis, 
apire obUque truncatU, angolo interao prodnoto, dente lobis parnm bro. 
Wore, tenui, acutissimo. Lignla magna cornea apioom versus dilatata, 
apieo transversim troncata angiib's rotundatis, paraglossia sat robustis 
connatis margtnom anter. non attingeutibus, apicc vix liberis, ovatis. 
Palpi maxill. art 4® claviformi apico fcrtiier trancato, 3® parvo, 2® 
intns escavato; labialos art. 4® subellipiico, trancato. Labrum maxi, 
mum, snborbiculatum, oonvexum. Mandibulm parvis basi obsolcto 
unideiitatas, labro obteeUe. Antennss robastss humeros parum sapor, 
antes submoniliformes art. 1, 3 et 11 longitudine fero snbaiquali, 
mediocribuB, 2® parvo, basi oylindrico, apice rotundato, 4.10 submqnal- 
ibus, cum 11° ovatis. Thorax parvus, capite sesqui minor, trnnsvoisus, 
longitudine dnplo fere latior, infra med. fortius angnstatos, basi parum 
prolongatus. Peduucnlns brovis. Elytra apicem versus leviter dilatata, 
apice fortiter snbquadrato tmneata. Pedes robnsti simpliocs subso. 
qualus, ant tibiis profunde cxcavatds, omnes tarsis brevibus, .art 1® 
sequentiam 2 fere longitudine, subcylindrico-trigono, 2.3 gradatim 
minoribns, 2® trigono, 3® transversim trigono, 4® magno, profunde bilobo, 

5 medioeri, nngaibus, simplicibus, art 4® subtus dense ponicillato. 

38. Crsaoris labrosa. N. 

0. picea,8ubtus dilatior,oro antonnisqae, coxis,troclianteribu8, femorum 
tibiammque apice et tarsis brunneis; dense pnnetata tenniteique pubes- 
cens; elytris striatis; long. crop. 4^ lin. 

Specimina nonnoUa prope Colombo nocte ad lumen oepi. 

I consider this scarce and interesting insect to form a pas¬ 
sage between the Lebiidce and Pericalidoa, but am doubtful 
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to which of these two tribes to refer it as, although it partakes 
of the characteristics of either, it is at the same time distinct 
from both. Distingnished in several respects, its most extra¬ 
ordinary character lies in the cnrions shape of the mentnm. 
This is, however, easily described as large, of the shape of a 
horseslioe with a long, thin, very pointed tooth in the middle, 
the apical half of the sides (lobes) being at the same time 
gently dilated, the apex itself being obliquely cut away from 
tho outer towards the inner side—the inner angle being the 
most advanced, and slightly dentated at the edge thus formed. 
Or it may also be described as a fork with the outer teeth 
somewhat enlarged, truncated at the apex and so forth. Tho 
other parts of the mouth have not much to distinguish them, 
with the exception, however, of the labrum which attains a very 
extraordinary degree of development, occupying rather more 
than one third of the whole head, although the latter itself is large 
and heavy. It is of a snborbicnlar shape, very slightly pro¬ 
duced in front into an obtuse angle, is vaulted, covers the 
mandibles, has two longitudinal impressions at the sides of the 
base and is highly polished. The head has two impressions in 
front of the eyes, is densely punctured and thinly pubescent, 
it is strongly but gradually contracted behind the eyes and 
formed into a short neck. The antennae are strong and reach 
a little beyond the shoulders, joints 1, 3 and 11, are of about 
equal length, middling, the former two subcylindrio; joint 2 is 
small, rounded, 4-10 sub-equal and with 11 oval. The 
thorax is small, only half as large as the head, rather narrower, 
strongly transverse, nearly twice as broad as long, slightly 
emarginated in front, the anterior angles rounded, contracted 
below the middle, subqnadratio and prolonged at the base, 
posterior angles depressed, longitudinally divided by a deep 
furrow. The elytra are striated, and, as the thorax densely 
punctured and thinly pubescent. The legs ore strong, simple, 
and subeqnal, the anterior tibiae are deeply notched, the first 
joint of the tarsi is as long as the two succeeding ones together, 
subcylindric, the second triangular, the third of a similar but 
more transverse form, smaller; all three have the apical angles 
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acuminated, the fourth is large and deeply bilobed, the fifth 
middling, thin, the claws simple. The tarsi are altogether short 
and strong, the first joint is furnished with longer, the second 
and third with shorter stiff hair, whilst the fourth is strongly 
penioillsted below. The anterior tibiae are slightly spinose, 
the others more so. 

The legs in all my specimens are exactly the same, and I 
hardly know whether they are males or females^ The insect 
has a peculiar, rather strong smell about it, resembling that 
of soap. 

V. Heteroolossa, n. g. N. 

Fam. 

Trib. GALERiTn),s. 

Oorpiu oblongnm, subporallelain, depressum, tenaiter hirsutum, Caput 
mediocre, oculis semigtoboda sat prominulia; colic brovi. Mentum Mt 
profunde Babquadrate emarg^ioatom, lobia magnia extua fortiter rotundatis 
apioe abrapte acanunatia, donte magno excavato, spice levitor influcto, 
obtuBO, magia minnavo profunde ainuato. Ligola aubcomea apice libera, 
truncata: vel quadrate vel obconica vel leviter biainuata; paragloagia 
cytindrioia, marginem antoriorem longiadme auperantibna, magia minuavo 
iocurvatis. Palpi hirauti art ultimo sat elongate, aubcyliodricot. npico 
trancato vel anbtrigono. Labnim tranaveranm entice emarginatum. 
Mtndibnln validae trigonae, apice arcuaUe, baai plutiea dentatte. An> 
tenua roboata oorpotia med. attingantee, art. 1<> incraaaato aequentibua 
2 loDgiore, 2° patvo, 8<11 aabaqnalibua. Thorax subcordatua, baai 
transveraim truncataa leviterque prolcngatua. Peduncolua bievia. Ely¬ 
tra apice fortiter aubquadrate truncate, coetata costia 16 majoribne, in 
interstitiiB anbtiliaaime biccetulata, in aulcia (aulco e tribua inter ooatas 
binae majoree medio ezeepto) tenaiter pSoaa, in omnibus tranSvereini 
ruguloaa. Pedes anteriorea tibiie sat fortiter emaiginatis, tarsia maria 
art. 1-3 levitor dilatatis, aubtos equamularum seriebua 2 munitw, art 
eloDgato-trigono, 2-3 rotondato-trigonia, 3® pracedente pamm minoro, 
4“ parvo, cordato, 3® plus sesqai minore, hia omnibus angulis acuminatis, 
6® magno, unguibus eimplidbus. 

This diagnosis may appear somewhat vague, still I have 
been unable to express the characteristics of the insects from 
which it is drawn in more precise teiuns, although they have 
features quite peculiar to themselves by which they are easily 
recognised when once seen. 
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The points on which the three species which form this genus 
moi'e or less disagree are the following:— 

1) The labrnm—is more transverse in 2, elegatu and less 
deeply emarginated in H. rufieollia than in the other two 
species respectively—still in all throe it is enuirginatcd, and 
has moreover the pecnliarity of being furnishod with bristles at 
the two anterior corners. 

2) The montnni—is subquadralically emarginated, the 
lobes being strongly rounded on the outer side and abruptly 
acuminated at the apoz. At the base of tho emargination it 
is fnrnished with a broad, excavated tooth, which is inflected 
and obtuse at the apex. So far all three species agree. 
Ilowovor, whilst in U. eUgana and riijieollis, this tooth ia 
slightly emarginated at tho apex, it is sharply notched in 
n. bimaculata ,—in fact bilobed, tho lobes being largo and 
rounded at the apex. I look upon this notch, which is sharp 
but not deep, os a mere variation from tho emargination 
existing at the apex of tho tooth of tho two former species. 

3) Tho palpi—labial as well as maxillary have their ter¬ 
minal joint trunc.'vted at the apex—aud so far again all threo 
spocios agroo. However, whilst this joint is of elliptic form 
in tho palpi of II. rnJicollU, it is in H. clcgana only so in tho 
labial ones, that of tho maxillary ones being cylindric at tho 
base. In //. &>‘ma(n(Iatafln.ally, this joint is rather cliibshapocl 
or subtriangular and more strongly truncated than in tho two 
former spocios. 

4) Tho ligula—is of subcoriacoous toxiuro, middling size, 
tho shape of an oblong square, free aud transver.soly truncated 
at tho apex. These characters are common to all three species 
and in JJ. ruficollia I have nothing to add to it. However, 
tho anterior margin, which is straight in this species, is 
slightly bisinnated in E. clegana, tho enter angles being 
acute and tho central one obtuse. The ligula of E, bimacidata 
differs from both tho former in as ^ar ns it is narrowed 
towards the apex and depressed towards the sides and tho 
front, tho anterior margin is otherwise cut away straight, 
without any sinuositios, but it is rather strongly armed with 
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bristles. The paraglossas agree in all three species in as far 
as they are highly developed, reach maoh beyond the anterior 
margin of the lignla and are more or less bent inwards. 
Their greatest development they assume in H. 0 legane, in 
which they nearly touch each other in front of the anterior 
margin, being cylindric and slender nt the same time. In II, 
ruficolUt the paraglossse are somewhat shorter and straightor, 
and in E, bimaeulata still more so. 

On all other points tho three species perfectly agree; in saying 
which I lay particular weight upon the unusual sculpture of 
the elytra, and the rather peculiar hairy vosturo of tho insects, 
bearing also in mind their general appearance, proportions, 
system of coloration, mode of living, etc. As to tho hairy 
vesture of certain parts of the body and the sculpture of tho 
elytia, it is true that these are not generally looked upon ns 
of much importance; however, tlioy appear to mo so in this 
instance, as they present certain unusual variations, repeated 
in all throe species. Tho hairy vesture consists in thin yellowish 
or reddish hairs, thinly seminated over the back, and still more 
thinly over the whole of the lower surface of tho insects, being 
at the same time longer at the latter place. This vesture 
acquires its greatest density on tho legs, especially the tibioo 
and tarsi, whilst their uniform presence at the palpi forms 
almost a generic character. The elytra are exquisitely sculp- 
tnred into about eight larger costm on either of them and into 
two smaller ones between every two of these; tho farrows thus 
formed are finely transversely rugose and—with tho exception 
of the control furrow between every two larger costm—thinly 
pubescent. 

39. HETBROaLOSSA BLBOANS. If, 

S. supra mfo.costonoa, capito obeotiriorc, macniis 2 bnmcralibns ob. 
solctissirais fermgiuois j sabtos dilutior, pedibas, antonnis orequo subCcs- 
tacois, olytris ad angulos apical, extern, testaocis; long. corp. 3^ lin. 

In laens Colombonms ripis sub vcgotab. pntroscont. non infroquontor 
cepi. 

An agile, pretty little insect of chocolate color and with 
its family features about it. flood .smooth, jiolished, above 
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and below slightly pnnctnred, with two impressions in front of 
the eyes, anterior angles of labrum rather acuminated. Tho¬ 
rax deeper and moro densely punctured than the head, with 
the elytra thinly hirsute, rather strongly emarginatod in 
front, less so behind, sides, especially at tho basal angles, de¬ 
pressed, divided longitudinally by a deep farrow. Scutellum, 
like thorax, punctured and hairy. Elytra with tho inner 
apical angle right and the outer rounded off, largely punctured 
within the margin, especially near the apex. Tibim with a 
row of larger spines down tho outer and a row of smaller ones 
down tho inner side, four calcarated at the apox, tho two inner 
spurs larger. 

40, Hbtbroqlo?8a rcpicollis. N. 

TT. coloro prascedontis sod obsourior, thoraco peotoroquo rafo-tcetaeeis, 
antenuis art. 3 primis nigrcsccntibos; long. corp. 4} lin. 

Cam proocodentc et per occasionom nootc ad lamen cepi. 

The shape of tho body is quite that of the former but tho 
insect is larger. The head is less distinctly punctured than 
in tho former, and there is an additional impression in tho 
middle of tho forehead. Tho thorax is also less deeply punc¬ 
tured, but the divisional farrow is moro so than in tho preced¬ 
ing species. The anterior tibiaj appear somewhat loss deeply 
notched. There is nothing else to add to the description that 
has not been pointed out already. 

41. HETEROaLOSSA BIMACULATA. N. 

H. snbcastanca, tboraco dilutioro, oapito rufo-tcstecoo, olytris auto 
modinm maculis 2 flavis, podibus abdominiwiau apico tostocois ; long, 
corp. 5J lin. variat coloro oboenrioro ot dilutioro. 

Ubi prmcedentes sed infreqnontor legi. 

Head, with the exception of tho forehead, deeply punc¬ 
tured, with two impressions in front of the eyes, anterior angles 
of labrum rounded, Thora.\ densely-and deeply punctured, 
with elytra thinly pubescent. The .latter with a round 
yellow spot at the middle of either. This species is capable 
of discharging a pungent, blistering liquid of brown color 
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and strong smoll from the anus. I huve often handled tho 
other two species but observed nothing of the kind. 


No. V. 

The TiilooKOTojnD.B with an elliptic terminal joint of tho 
palpi are abundantly represented amongst tho Ceylon Cura- 
hidcB, thus making amends for tho want of other tribes of tho 
section to which they belong. 1 have now before me a groat 
many individuals of different species which I have endea¬ 
voured to distribute into genera after tho works of Lacor- 
daire, Dojoan and others of loss importance. 

A single glance almost convinced mo that they must belong 
either to Abacetus, Distrigus, or Drimosloma —genera closely 
allied, and whoso principal, (in fact only essential), distinction 
would appear to I'osido in the shape of tho moutum-tooth. If 
it is a well established fact, which cannot be doubted, from tho 
above authors, that this tooth is pointed in DrimoBtoma,—largOj 
rounded, equalling the lateral lobee in AlaroluB, —and largo and 
truncated in Dietrigua, —tho species described below could not, 
as to their genera, be distributed otherwise than I have done, 
namely, five Dutrigi and one Drimosloma. Tho species which I 
have drawn to tho former genus have a large, more or loss square 
tooth, slightly rounded at tho anterior angles. It is impos¬ 
sible to call this tooth of the five species pointed in any way; 
thoy cannot therefore belong to tho genus Vrimostoma ; nor can 
any of them bo drawn to Abacetus, which genus is moreover 
apparently o.'iclnsivoly African. As to tho insect which I 


pB'Barytmnus Oyllmhali Doj. A gross oversight of tho vestnro of 
tho outer, male toni and some incorrect information regarding tho 
insect I received from Enropo lod rao into tho error of describing it as 
now in tho first edition of these papers. However, having sinco 
examined it more closely, I nmj mention bore that joints 2-4 only of 
the .anterior male tarsi are fnruished with squomnlco bolow, and not 
joints 1.4, ss stated by other authors. 
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have placed iu the genus Drimottoma, its montum-tooth is 
not exactly pointed, but it is altogether narrower than in 
Diatriyus and might well bo called “ aaaez aiyuS,” as Dajean 
describes it. This insect differs, moreover, very materially 
in goneral appearance ns well as in its details from my Dis- 
irigi ; and I fool sure that it belongs to the genus in which 
I have placed it, although it does not quite agreo with La- 
cordaire’s description—the labrura being omarginatod in front, 
tho second joint of the maxill. palpi exhibiting nothing nn- 
usnal, &o. As to the species which I have established, I fed 
very certain that they aro new and good ones, as it would 
appear from tho quotations in Lacordaire “ Qen. d. Ool." that 
since Dejenn’s descriptions no new ones of Indian species 
have been published. 

These insects live in the manner of the European Feronidee, 
bnt appear to affect rather damp localities, some of them 
tako freely to their wings and fly commonly into houses in 
tho evenings during tho rainy weather. 

42. Disxkigcs costatus. N. 

D. nigorrimas, nitidns, sabtilissimo parcc pnnctolatns, ore podibusqno 
picom, tarsis antonuisqiio caaianois, palpU bruiinoo-tcataooU, long. corp. 
4] lin. 

Oapitc clypco frontcqno lovitor oxcavatin, bac impressionibns 2 lator- 
olibna seniilnuaribos profnndistiiiuis rugulisquo nounullis transvorsis; 
mandibalis foriitor sulcatis ; menti donto magno oxcavato; tborace lon- 
gifadino parum latioro, brevitcr oboordato, latcribiw rotuudato, basin 
versus nugnstato, basi truncate medio leviter omarginato, antico Intcribns 
fortitor deflexo, dorso posticcquo x>lauo, bui lougitndinalitor profundo 
2 -imprc 880 , inter improssionibus leviter trausversim rugoso, ad marginem 
ant. ot post obsolete solcnlato, dorso rugnlis nonnullis transversis subtil* 
ibus, linea mod. longitud. subtili oxtromis profundis diviso; olytris 
profundo striatis, inierstitiis fero planis, punoto ad striam 2" modio ob* 
soloto: tarsis dorso forlitsr 2-eostaiis; prostemo piano. 

Sub qnisquiliis in ripis locus Golombcnsis communis. 

Apparently closely allied to P. imprcasieollia, Dej. How¬ 
ever, if tho description given in the Spec. gen. embraces all 
tho characteristics of this latter species mine is undoubtedly 
different from it. Dojoau says nothing about the costm on the 
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bAck of the tarsi which are the principal characteristics in my 
species, nor are such costae of general occurrence or of so little 
importance that it could bo supposed they had been left 
unnoticed by Dejean from these reasons. I cannot possibly call 
the thorax of ray D. eostcUut “ snbquadratic;*’ it is ronnded 
at.the sides, narrowed behind, and out away at the base. The 
striae of the elytra of my species .are not punctured in tho bot¬ 
tom, as those of the D. impretstcoUis are stated to be. In men¬ 
tioning the inter-antennal impressions Dejean would certainly 
not havo overlooked tho depression in tho centre of the fore¬ 
head nor that of the clypeus, which distinguish my insect, had 
they existed in the one he described. The former is round : 
tho latter transverse. I further fail to discover in my species 
the •‘reflet un peu clvangcani" of tho elytra, and that tho 
base of the thorax is “aetez forlommt pcnctu^ et quo los 
poiniz $e oonfonient aouvent ensemble;" nor do I consider 
£he interstices of the elytra "relevis, presque arrondis," or 
the head "un peu retrieie posterieuremeni tho skull is of 
the same breadth from tho antennas to the occiput. 

43. Distrigus submbtallicds. N. 

D. snpra niger aneo-micans, nitidns; sabtns picons, pedibns, ore an- 
tennUqno obscure castaneis, tsrsis bninnco-testaceis long. oorp. 3 lin. 

Cspite pnecedentis sed fronts baud exoavsto; mandibhlis strlgosis ; 
xnontj donta mediocri; thoracobreTitorrotandato>obcordato, prmcodonto 
lateribns magis rotnndato, entice uugis deflexo, postioo fortius qnadrato, 
hie S.impresso, impressione media latcralibns minus profunda ad apicom 
prolongate, inter impressionibns pnnetato longitndinalitcrqno mgaloso; 
acntello cxcavato; elytris striatis, ad striam 2" ante medium utrinquo 
punoto impresso, intersbtiis doplanatis; tarsis leoTibus; prostomo pro- 
fnnde oanalioulato. 

Ubi prweedentom specimen singnlum m. cepi. 

44. Distrigus rufo-pioeus. N. 

D. rnfo-pioens, nitidns, podibus, thoracis olytrommquo marine 
testaceis, antonnis brunneo-te8tacei8,mandiba]is brunneis, long. corp. 3 
lin. 

Capito inter antennas profnnde longitnd. 2.impreeso, front® modio 
leviter depreeso, labro quadrato-rotnndato, mandibulis infra medium 
Bulcatis, menti dentc mediocri, excavate, upioe snbrotnndato j thorace D. 
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ooetati, sod parnm brevior, basi 2-impre3SO, Itnea media longitad. fore 
obaoleta, ra^lis nonnallis transvorsis sabtilibna; sontello, olytris pe- 
dibnsqQO prascedestis sed elyteis punoto ad striam 2^ infra modinm 
obsoloto; prosterno leviter canalioulato. 

In ripia lacoa Colombonsis specimen singpilum legi. 

45. DiSTRWUS iBNBUS. N. 

D. sapra mnena, snbtoa piceas, pedibns dilntioribiis, antonnis 
palpisqno rufo-piceia, long. oorp. 2j—3 lin. 

Oapito ante ocnlos profnndc obliqno 2-snloato, ragnlisque nonnnllia 
transTeraia, olypoo froutoqne ampins leriter depreaso, mandibulis leviter 
aaloatia, menti dente medioeri; tlioraoe rotnndato-obcordato, basi 
quadrate tmneato, 3>impro8so, improsaiono media minus profunda in 
lineam snbtilom ad apicom prolongata, inter impressionibos profunde 
punctata, antico leviter strigoso, dorao. anbtiliter trauavorsim rugnloso; 
elytria striatis, ad striam 2n medio disliuetiua puneto improsso; pros- 
torno sat fortiter canaliculato. 

Props Colombo in arenis anbbumidia et nocte ad lumen communis- 
simua. 


46. Distrious Dejeani. N. 

D. piooo-nigor, snbtna smpiua rufo-picoua, nitidna, capito tnnco-micantc, 
pedibus, elytromm mnrgino antonnisquo mfo-pieoia, palpia tostaooia 
long. oorp. vix. 2^ lin. 

Capito inter antennas 2-improsso, fronto leviter excavate, mandibulis 
Bubtilitor sulculatis, montum priocedontis; tboraoo robustiorc, nt in 
prsjcodonte sculpto ot signato aed anticc non atrigoao; olytria pedibus- 
quo prajcodoutia, illomm taineu pnneto minus distincto; proetomo fere 
piano. 

Cum praocedento communisaime occurrit. 

47. DRIMOSTOMA CBTtANICUM. N. 

D. nigro-picoum, nitidum, podibua piccis, tarsia, antonnis oroque, di- 
lutioribus, palpia teataceis, long. oorp. 2J—3 lin. 

Capite ante ooulos profundo 2-imprceso, labro antics leviter omargi- 
nato, mandibulis elongatis, roctis, acutia, Issvibus, nionti dente sat 
ocuminato, antonnis art. 2-4gradatim longioribus; * tborace obcordato, 
postico fortius angnstato, quodrato, Issvi, basi 2-imprcsso, lonoa longitud. 
med. diviso, antics impreasione somilunari (improssionibua his omnibus 


* In the Distrigi just described, joints 3 and 4 aro sub-equal. 
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profandioribus); elytria striatis, intewtitiis parmn eleratis; prostcrno 
sat fortiter longitnd. impresso. 

In pror. occid non frequenter oocurrit 

48, Casnonia punctata. N. 

0. supra snbtnsqno (ocoipitcabdomincquc ozceptis) dense profundequo 
pnnctatn, bmnneo-pioea, elytromm tnargioc inacnlisqno 2 apicalibus 
longitndinaliqno cum margino conflnontibns brunnoo-tcBtaocw, pcdibns 
flavis, trochantcribus, gonicnlis tarsisqno obsonrioribns, oro dilnto bmn- 
noo, antcnnarum art. 1® palpommquc art. 2 bosalibus flavis; long. corp. 
8 lin. 

Spocimina nonnnlla mens. Deoemb. propo Colombo nocte ad Inmou 
oepi. 

Smaller than the Ophionoa eyanoceplMla, The head is 
robust, with two improssious between the antennte and a 
third jnst above them, somewhat of the shape of an inverted 
y. Occiput less narrowed than in 0. eijanocoph., smooth. 
The anterior part of the head deeply pa'ncturod. The labrum 
is lightly produced in the middle. Thorax much plumper 
than in 0. cyanoetph,, hardly as long as the head, not much 
narrower, conic, considerably narrowed and cylindric at the 
base, densely and deeply pnnctnred, especially at the base. 
Elytra with the shpalders straighter than in 0. cyanoceph., 
impressed with rows of deep punctures growing smaller and 
shallower towards the apex, with a few small hairs near the 
latter part; in the third and fifth interstice three setigerous 
punctures, in the third and fourth iuterstico a longitudinal apical 
macula of yellowish color flowing together with the margin 
which is of the same color, two shallow impressions on oithor 
side, one below the shonlders, the other near the apex. Logs 
shorter than in 0. eyanoceph. 

49. Cabnosu POIPBRA, N. 

C. glaboorima, nitidissimi (quasi lacca obducta), piUs longis sporsis 
vestits, uigra, ore (labtp exoopto) autennisque bruunois, his apicom vorsns 
dilutioribuB, olytris mscnlis 2 subapiesUbns argontois, pcdibns piciMs, 
femoribns basi albia, trochantcribus obscurioribus, tibiis tareisque bruu- 
noscoutiboB -, long. corp. 8} lin. 

Speciniina nonnnlla com pncccdcnto copi. 
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This elegant species is of the same size as the O. cyano~ 
e&phala, but, with the exception of the elytra and abdomen, 
which are shorter and plumper, still more slender and grace¬ 
ful. Head large, very narrow and prolonged behind, much 
more so than in O. cyanoc&phala, with two large shallow im¬ 
pressions between the antennee, and another small one just 
above them. Occipnt slightly transversely rugose. Thorax 
very slender, half as broad as the head, of hardly the same 
length, obconio, constricted below the apex, then gpradually 
increasing in size to below the middle, the base abruptly 
narrowed, cylindrio and impressed with three deep annnli- 
form wrinkles. Elytra about as long os thorax and occiput 
together, increasing very sensibly in breadth to below 
the middle. The apex is mnch more obliquely cut away 
than in O. eyanoeephala or the preceding species. The shonl- 
ders are full and hide the margin. Just below them the elytra 
are deeply excavated ; showing, moreover, three deep longitn- 
dinal impressions in the bottom of either excavation and a 
slight yellowish spot, hardly to be distinguished, at the outer 
part of it. A round spot of silvery appearance adorns the 
hind part of either elytron. There are two rows of long thin 
hairs, placed at considerable distances from each other, on the 
back of either elytron^ and a third just within the margin ; 
the same thin hairs are scattered about the thorax, femora, 
and elsewhere. The legs ore longer and more slender than 
in 0. eyanoeephala. 

The Ophionia eyanoeephala is not scarce in this part of 
the Island. It affects rather damp, grassy localities, where it 
mounts upon the stalks of the plants, as Heifer has observed 
of some species in Bengal, but quite different from the ob¬ 
servations Lacordaire has made with regard to the American 
species of the genus. However, it is much more frequently 
taken about the light at night. The two species just described 
are mnch scarcer. Mr. C, A, Dohrn of Stettin writes to me 
that he has received another species from me (Oyprie D.) which, 
however, I do not recollect. It would appear to be smaller than 
either of the former, black, with white tips to tho antennaj. 
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VI, Stmphtus, n, g. N. 

Fam. CARABIDiB. 

Trib, Fbronid,®. 

Corpns robastam oblongo-OTatnm, snbdoprcssnm. Capat mediocre 
poatioe hand anguatatnm, ocnlis mediooribos, aat prominnlis, globoais. 
Hcfitam aemiciroularo profoode emarginatam, dontc forti spiniformi, 
lobia baud brcriore, cannato (bine n. g. Symphyut), profundo 

exoavato. Ligola snbcoriacea inyerte trigona, dorse oleyato, paraglossia 
magnis oonnatia, cam sat longo snporantibna, apice cylindricia. Palpi 
art. 4® oyato, apice troncato; maxillares art 8® olongato. Labrnm 
paryom profnnde angolate emarginatnm.. Mandiboloe validissimsa, 
snbtrlgoniB, porreoto, ana 1-, altera 2-dentaU. Antennas filiformca, 
bameroB param snporantibas, art 1® mediocri, 2® paryo, 3® seqaonti 
paalo minore, 4-11 snbaaqaalibas, S-ll depressis. Thorax sabquadrato- 
oordatas latcribas retnn^tas, basi angastatas, qnadratns, angulis pos- 
ticis leyiter obliqao trnneatia Elytra oyata, parallola, apice rotaudata 
et leyiter ntrinqao sinoata. Pedes modiocree, tibiia ant. leyiter dilatatis, 
profande emarginatis; intormod. fortiter spinosis; torsi art. 1® eylindrico* 
irigono, 2*3 trigonis, 4® obcordato, angoicnlis sirapliciboB. (Mas latet). 

50. SiMPHICS UNICOLOB. N. 

S. nigor, nitidas, glaber, pedibns oreqne pieeia, long. corp. 8^ Un. lat. 
8 lin. 

Oapite inter antennas 2-feyooIato, mandibolis snlcatis; thoracc antico 
band, postice yix emarginato, bic 2.impresB0, linea longitnd. media 
diyiso, ad marginem poeteriorem longitnd.—, dorso snbtilitcr transyersim 
mgnloso: gcntello leyiter oxcayato; clytris striatis, in etriis pnnotatis, 
interatitiis yix elevatis, cum thoracc angosto marginatis. 

Specimen singolam f. prope Ckslombo mens. Deoembr. nocte ad lumen 
cepi. 

This description is made from a single female indiyidual, 
bnt I have little donbt that the insect belongs to the numer¬ 
ous tribe to which I have referred it; in which it ought perhaps 
to be placed near Eccoptogeniut Ohaud. I am, however, not 
sure whether the shape of its ligola does not entitle it to a placo 
amongst the Anchonoderidee. I may add to the above des¬ 
cription that the accessory stria of the elytra is present, but 
that the puncture usually found upon the third interstice is 
wanting. The general appearance of the insect presents no¬ 
thing whatever particular. However, upon farther inspection 
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the deeply notched labrnmand the strong porrected mandibles 
are very striking. The labmm appears to me of extraordinary 
constructionthe mentnm is large and of semicircular shape, 
deeply emarginated, which renders the lobes heavy, rounded 
cutside, and pointed at the tip. In the bottom of this emar- 
gination stands a pointed, spinelike tooth, as long as the lobes. 
This tooth is deeply excavated or grooved and is clearly seen 
to be to its full length soldered together with the basal part 
of the lignla. Probably the entire mentum is in this manner 
connected with the adjoining part of the lignla; but in the 
other parts it is not so clearly observable as in the tooth, and 

I have not dissected the labmm. The lignla itself is of a 
leathery consistence, of the shape of an elongated inverted 
triangle with an elevated back, the anterior margin is straight 
and somewhat prolonged beyond what would be the sides of 
the triangle. The paraglossse are of membranaceous texture, 
very broad, adhering to the sides of the lignla to its full 
length, taking then a slender, cylindrio form and reaching 
considerably beyond it, being at the same time slightly bent 
inwards. 

Vn. Calodromes, n. g. N. 

Fam. CAEABIDiB. 

Trib. HARPAUDiE. 

Corpus robustum, ovatam. Buboonvcxnm. Caput mediocre subqna- 
dmtum, posiicc baud angnstatum; ocnlis minoribua sat prominnlis. 
Montum profundius sublunato emarginatum, edeatatnm, lobis obtusis. 
Ligula oblongoquadrataiapicem versos dilatata, apice medio leviter pro- 
dueta, libera, paraglossia robustis cam pamm soperantibus, apioe obtusis. 
Palpi art. ^ elliptioo, apice leviter truncato. Labrum subtransversum, 
antice cmarginatum, angulis rotundatis. Mandibalos validm, una 1-, 
altera 2>dcutata. Antennm robustss, thoracis basin attingentes, art. 1,3, 

II et 4*10 inter se subteqntdibns, 1-2 cylindricis, 3° basi angustato, 4- 
11 ovatis, leviter depressis. Thorax transvorsus, lateribns leviter ro- 
tundatus, basi parum angustatns, quadratus, antice leviter omarginatus. 
Elytra thorace parum iatiora, apice rotundata. Pedes robnsti, ant. tibiis 
apice leviter dilatatis, profunde emarginatis, tarsia art. 1-4 gradatim 
minoribus, 1» subtrigono, 2-4 transversim trigonis, nugoicnlis validis, 
simplicibus, mat art. 1-4 leviter dilatatis, subtus squamulis 2-aeriatiDa 
muuitis; pedes intermod. ct post, tibiis forlitor spmosto, tarsia simpUcilius. 
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C. gkber, nitidtu, siipralssto riridis, thoracia marginc kto cljtrommqne 
fosck infraioargiual) tesUceis. capito viridUbninnco, ontico bninnco. 
scotollo cnm sntara broimeis, subtos bmuneos, pedibns tostaoois; long, 
corp. lin. 

Capita inter antennas 2-imprcsgo,thorace capite qnarta parto*, longita* 
dine dnplo ktiore, basi 2.ifflprosso, levitcr rngoeo-ponctato, linen longitud. 
media ^viso, cam olytris angoste morginaiis; bis profondo striatis. 

Speoimina nonnnlk mexis. Not. et Cecomb. prope Colombo noote ad 
Inmen oepi. 

Very pretty insects apparently closely allied to the African 
genas Bradybcaiut Vey. from which, however, they differ in the 
structnre of the lignla and in other minor points. They are 
quite of the shape of a Earpalus, and 1 have no donbt that 
their habits are those of the latter. Joints 4—11 of tho an¬ 
tennas have very much the appearance of grains of rice strung 
together. The metallic green color with which tho insect is 
adorned on the back is very rich; on the olytra it forms a 
pattern of two triangles with their tips down, that of the 
upper one being immersed in the base of the lower one, and 
the apex of the latter being divided. These triangles are 
flanked on either side by a broad longitudinal belt of yellow¬ 
ish color. The margin is again green with the exception 
of the apex which is occupied by the yellowish belt. The 
thorax is green in the centre and yellowish along the sides. 
The head is more or less brownish-green, lighter in the 
middle; the mouth is brown. 

62. ZOPmUM PCBESCENS. N. 

Z. rufo-testaccum, ocnlis nigris, ocoipiie nigresoonte, ely tris pubescent- 
ibns fnaois maculk 2 snbhumecalibns, 1 apicali coaununi testaceis omaUs • 
long. corp. 3} lin. ’ 

Antennis art. 1» capitis vix longitadine; labro intogro ; palpis art. 
ultimo trigono; menti dentc magno obtnso, proftmde canalicukto; tho- 
race elongato-cordato, capitis latitadino, illo pamm-, latitudino dnplo 
longiore, medio levitcr longitndinalitor dopresso; elytris subtilissime 
dense pubescentibos, obsolcto striato-impressis, homcris obsoletis. 
Specimina nonolk in prov. occid. uocto ad lumou cepL 
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This description does not quite agree with Lacordaire’s 
diagnosis of the genus Z(ypKiwm The labrum, the tooth of the 
mentum are not what they ought to be according to this 
author. However, Schmidt-Oosbel in his “ Col. Birm." has 
already departed from Lacordaire’s formula by describing six 
species of Zophia with an entire mentnm-tooth, which, 
according to the former author, would make them Polyatiehi 
rather. The fact is, that this part of the labrum appears to 
be variable. In all other respects the insect agrees with 
Lacordaire’s description of the genus. 

The labrum is entire; the first antennal joint is hardly as. 
long as the head, slightly curved and increasing in thickness 
towards the tip, the second joint is very small and rounded, 
the rest are suboqnal, filiform; the tooth of the mentum is very 
large, almost equalling the lobes, entire and deeply grooved 
at the apex; the mazill. palpi are porreoted, the second joint 
is as long as the two following together, the fourth, in both 
the maxill. and labial ones, is triangular or slightly securi¬ 
form, being obliquely truncated at the tip; the thorax ia 
elongated cordiform, truncated at the base, the back ia 
elevated, divided down the middle by an impression, the com¬ 
mencement of the elevation forms two knobs at the base; the 
first tarsal joint is as long as the three following together. 


Amongst the 300 species of Bembidiii)^ which have been 
described from almost all parts of the world, with the excep¬ 
tion of Australia, it would appear there are also none from 
Southern Asia. However, since the publication of Lacor¬ 
daire’s “ G. d. Col.” (1854), in which this statement occurs, va¬ 
rious species must have found their way into the Prussian 
cabinets with my collections from Bengal and this Island. 

In the former country the Garahidce are very abundantly 
represented, and I recollect with pleasure the great variety 
of them, from the gigantic Anthia down to the smallest Bem- 
bidium, the banks and the sands of the Ganges used to furnish 
me when leisurely travelling upon this river some years ago. 
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from August to October, just after tbe rains. Nowhere have 
I seen, nor do I expect to see, such swarms of dcindelce. 
Their buzzing flight when disturbed was heard like that of 
bees. It appeared to me that thej did not .quit the sands, 
their farourita haunts, when the tide rose, bnt allowed them¬ 
selves to, be covered over by the water, as other semiaquatio 
beetles do. Without especially hunting for them, I brought 
away with me some ton species, mostly new, and amongst the 
rest of the Oarabidee as many Bembidia. 

In this Island, both in the hills and the plains, there is not 
a bank of a pond, lake or river, which has not, as in more 
northern latitudes, its Bembidia, and, contrary to what one 
would expect, they appear to be more common in the hot 
low country than in the cool hill region. 

The maj'ority of the species described below may any day 
be found upon the banks of the Oolombojlake. None of the 
species, (which, as I said, must have found their way with 
my collections to Berlin and Stettin, and thence perhaps 
elsewhere,) have, to my knowledge, been described. The 
descriptions given below, must, therefore, I am fain to believe, 
be an interesting addition to the literature of this section of 
the Oarabidee, however inferior they may be to what they 
might have been had they been produced in Europe had the 
insects been collated with allied typical species. I have none 
of those typical representatives of the genus at hand nor is 
my recollection of them sufficiently distinct to permit of my 
drawing comparisons between them and the Ceylon insects 
now before mo. Nevertheless, I hope I have set forth 
the peculiarities of my species with sufficient precision to 
distinguish them from, or identify them with, any other 
Cis-Himalayan species that may hereafter be described. As 
hopeless confusion appears to exist amongst the sub-genera, 
into which the original genus has been broken up, I have 
not attempted to refer my species to any of them, for fear 
of thereby doing anything but throwing additional light on 
the subject, There is no doubt that many more species 
exist in this Island, and that indeed, as in the case of the Btor 
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phyltnidoe, they will eveatoally be foand to be qnite as aband- 
antly represented within the tropics as without. Nothing 
bat their smallness has hitherto prevented their discovery. 

53. Bbmbidium opclentum. N. 

B. oblongnm, Bnbconveram, nebaloso-concom porparoo-micaus, elytris 
apice eordide tostaceis, subtos nigro-piceam, pedibos antennaramqne 
basi teatacois, ore branneo; long. corp. IJ—2 lin. 

Oapite inter oonlos 2-salcato, oonlia magnia prominnlis, labro fortitcr 
trausverao, brevi, intogro, mandibolia porrectia, antennia art. 2o seqnentibns 
param broviore; tborace transveraim oordatoantice posticeqne tmnoato, 
band emarginato, dopreaso, margine baaiqne elevato, modio capito paruin 
latioro, apicem versus modice—, basin veraua fortius abruptequc anguatato, 
angulis baaalibua fortiter troncatds profundequo foveolatis, linca lougitud. 
media abbroviata diviao; elytria ovatia hnmeria obsoletia, profit ode striate 
pnnctatia, punctia apicem veraua obsoletia, ante et infra medio atrinque 
foveolatis, apioe lunula magna aordido teatacea. Mas latot. 

Prope Negombo in ripia Maha-Oyse, flnvii, apecimina nonnnlla cepi. 

The insect is of bronze color, a pnrple reflect appearing on 
the back in irregnlar patches as the light may fall upon it. 
The palpi and the base of the antennse are of yellowish color, the 
apox of the third joint of the maxill. palpi, however, as well os 
that of the second, third and fourth antennal joint is brown, of 
which color is also the remaining part of the antennae. The 
second antennal joint is the shortest, the third and fourth are 
rather longer than the following. The mandibles are rather 
straight and porrected. The sides of the thorax are almost an¬ 
gular and furnished with a setigerous puncture at the broadest 
part, that is, just beforo the middle. There are seven distinct 
rows of punctures on either elytron and an accessory one 
along the side of the scutellum, the rows decreasing in length 
towards the margin and the punctures in depth towards the 
apex, the first row on either side; changing however, before 
the apex into a farrow which falls in with that which sepa- 
aatos the margin from the rest of the elytron. Before and 
beyond the middle, in the region of the third row of punctures, 
is an excavation containing a puncture which is situated upon 
the third interstice. The excavation nearest the base is the 
deepest. The apex of the elytra is marked with a spot of 
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dirty yellowish color prolonged on either, side along the 
margin, which is here rather broad. 

If my memory serves me right, the insect resembles the 
Taehypus Jlavipoa. 

64. BBMBIDn7M TRUNCATUM. N. 

B. oblongnm, valdo depressutn, brannoo-testaceum, oculia nigris, 
pedibng, antannia palpuqos pallidc testaoeis; long. corp. liu. 

Capita magno, thorace qaartfi parte prope minore, inter antennas 
2-foveolato, ocolia mediocribns, antennis art. reliqnis minore, 4-11 
snbo^qnalibug forting ovatis; thoraeo brcriter cordato, ontico poatiooqno 
troncato, baud emarginato, basi enbqnadrato param prolongato, fovcis 
basalibug obsoletis ged linea basali latitnd. profunda lineoqae long^tud. 
mcd. digtiuctis; elytrig oblongis apico trangverrim iruneaiu, juxta suturam 
utrinque obsolete l>striatis, ante ct infra med. pnnoto impressis. 

In prov. oocid. raring. 

The small size, large head and truncated elytra efToctually 
distinguish this species. The truncated posterior angles of 
the thorax and the general appearance induce me to consider 
it allied to the preceding species, at all events to approach, 
nearer to it than to any of the following species. The eyes 
are rather small for this genus. There are no traces of striae on. 
the elytra with the exception of one indistinct one along the 
suture. 

65. Beubibicu tropioum. N. 

B. oblongnm, dopressum, bmnneo testaceum oapito brunneo, dytrig 
dorso nigrig oyaneo-micantibag, pedibus, ontonnig pgdpisqao tostocois ; 
long. corp. lin. 

Oapite intor oeulos 2-fovelato- snlcato, oculis mediocribna, antennis 
fortius filiformibus art. S* reliqnis breviore; thorace brovitcrixansTersim 
cordato antice postioeque troncato, baud emarginato, basi sabqnodrato 
angulis basalibug elevatis sed hand foveolatis, linea latitud. baianli pro* 
fnnda, infra lineam strigoso, linea media longit. diviso; elytrig oblongo* 
ovatis utrinque juxta suturam 4.striatis, striis extemis et his apicom 
Tersns obeoletis, in striis punotatis, inba margincm stria profunda 
abbreviate, ante medium et apicem in interstitio 4o pnnoto magno im- 
presaig, pnnetis anteapicalibus piliferis in soleum ad apioem prolongs tig 
semicircnlum formantibus; taraig 4 auterioribug art. 4^ subtos apioo 
gpinig gqnamaloceis 2 instructo. 

In prov. ocoid. copioeum. 
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Of light brown color, the head darker, the elytra blackish 
on the back with a slight bine reflect, the base, sides and 
apex brownish; the ceJors being more or less washed into 
each other no distinct pattern is observable. The brown spot 
of the apex, however, is generally pretty clearly set oflP from 
■the adjoining dark part. The paraglossse are hardly longer 
than the ligula which itself is rather large. The antennae are 
•rather hairy and strongly filiform, (not, as in most other 
species, increasing in thickness towards the apex, the joints 
growing at the same time more and more oval) ; joint 3 is the 
shortest, 2 and 4 are rather longer than the other. The back 
is impressed with t^ree to four distinct striae on either side of 
the suture, the external ones being obsolete as are also the re¬ 
maining ones towards the apex. There is an additional deep 
stria within the marginal one, extending from the middle to 
the apex. Before the middle, and before the apex, there is a 
puncture situated upon the fourth interstice; the anteapical one 
of these has a hair in the centre and is prolonged to the apical 
angle in the shape of a deep, curved furrow. This being the 
case on either side, the two furrows together form a semicircular 
■figure The tarsi are each furnished with bristles, especially 
at the lower margin of the apex of the joints. In the four 
anterior tarsi joint 4 is furnished at that place with two long 
bristles the apex of which fits in at the base of the claws. 
These bristles partake somewhat of the nature of squamulee 
by being dilated in the shape of a lancet. I have noticed 
them occasionally to be bifid at the apex, but I do not think 
that they are so always. 

56. BEHBii>n;.u tiuanoulare. N. 

B. oblongam, dopressum, testacenm, capita brunneo, elytris sntura fas- 
ciaque lata trausvcrsali media nigria podibna, palpis antennisqao pallide 
tcstaceis bia medio fnsccscentdbus ; long. oorp. 1. lin. 

Pmcedenti afiSno, ejns capito, thorace ct tarxis, diSert iborace linoa 
• basali punctata, infra lineam vix Btrigt)!io; elytris utrinqne profnnde 6- 
pnnotato-Btriatis, striia apicem margincinqno Tcrsns sonsim obsolotia, ante 
modinm in stria puncto impreaso, stria inframarginali abbreviata ct 
impressiune scuuuircalori apicali nt in pnecodeuto. 
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Variftt colore obscnriorc. In prov. ocoid. commuuiasinmm. 

Very closely allied to tho preceding species; easily distin¬ 
guished however by size, color—which is generally lighter than 
that of the former,—and the deeply striated elytra. The insect 
is, moreover, more common than the former. The prevailing 
color of the elytra is not, as in tho preceding species, black, 
but it is that of tho rest the body, yellowish, with merely 
a block suture and black belt across the middle; tho edges of 
this belt are washed together with the color of the adjoining 
parts. The semicircular impression at the apex of the elytra 
is the same as in tho former, and forms with tho abbreviated 
inframarginal stria, (which is also the same,) a triangular figure, 
tip down, base open, whence I have derived the name. The 

• head with the antennae, tarsi, etc. are those of the former, 
as I have said above. 

67. Bembidium Cetlanicum. N. 

B. oblongnm, depressnm, teataoonm, ocniis nigria, elytris saspissimo 
faacUt media tnnsversali fuses obaoleiissima, pedibos, palpis antennisquo 
pallide teetaceis; long. corp. } lin. 

Prnoedenti simile, ejns eapite, thoraco et tarsis, fooillimo taraen di> 
stingnendum antennis apicem versus inorassatis articulis magis magisquo 
ovatis, art. 2° sequonte longiore, 3*4 subaMjunlibus subcylindricis, rcli- 
quia ovatis; thoraco, linea bosali tortitor punctata cxcepta, basi Imvi; 
elytris ntrinque juxta snturam leviter 3-punctato-striatis, striis reliqnis 
.«t his basi apiceqne sensim obsoletis, onto et infra medium ad striam 3°> 
puncto pilifero impressis, impressione semicircolari apicali nt in prtece- 
- dente aed stria inframarginali non abbreviata. 

In prov. oceid. communissimnm. 

Easily distinguished from the former, to which it is allied, 
by size, color and the incrassated antenna. The elytra, more- 

• over, show only three distinct stria on either side of the suture, 
two more, however, being just traceable. They are obsolete at 
tho base, apex and towards the margin. Within the latter 
there is an additional deep stria, entire, and not, as in tho 
preceding two species, only from the middle to the apex. The 
semicircular impression of the apex, however,'is the same, 
>«o are the tarsi, etc. 
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58. Bbmbioich Kluau.; Ni. 

B. OT&tam, convoxam, sneum, elytris Tnacnlis 2 enbapicAlibus rneo- 
flavis, subtas piceam, pedibos dilatioribus, tibiis, tarsia antennaromqae 
b^i tcstoceia; long. corp. 1^ lin. 

Capite inter ocolos longitnd. 2-impress(x> ocalis maximia, antennis art. 
2< seqnentibTu param breviore, hia sabseqaalibns; thorace tranarersim 
orato, antioe postiocque trancato, baud emarginato, hasi abrupte angna- 
tato qoadrato, angnlis baaalibaB profunda foveolatia inter foveia pnnotia 
1-seriatim impreaso, linen media longit. sobtili dixiso; elytria ovatia 
apicem versos loviter angaatatia, ntrinquo prefande 7-panctato-stBiatis, 
baai Issvi, atriisapicem versus obsolctia, ante apicem inter atriaa 3-6 ma¬ 
cula orbicnlori mfo-flava apiceqne impreaaione aemiciroulari. 

In prov. occid. ©t centraL, hio nsqnc alt. 3SOO ped., non infreqnenter 
Icgi. 

This species ascends from the sea level of the •Western 
Province to an elevation of 3,500 feet in the hills, where 1 
have not nnfrequently met it upon the sandy banks of the 
Pundaln-Oya, a rocky mountain-stream in the district of 
Kotmald. Its robust, ovate, convex shape places it at once in 
a different division-ffom any of the former. It is of bronze 
color with two orange colored spots behind, the mouth is brown 
with the exception of the palpi, which, together with joints 1 
and 2 of the antennse, are yellowish, joint 3 of the maxill. palpi, 
however, is of the general color of the month. The labrum > 
is square and entire, the second antennal joint is rather shorter 
than the rest. The thorax is transversely ovate, that is to 
say, its greatest width is at the middle, not as in a cordate 
thorax, before it, the foveas are connected by a series of punc¬ 
tures which gradually deepen towards the centre, the longitud. 
divisional line is also deeper at the apical^xtremity than at 
the other parts. The elytra are impressed with seven deep fur¬ 
rows on eithei side deeply punctured at the bottom. These 
furrows decrease in length towards the margin and in depth 
towards the apex, with the exception, however, of the first 
on either side, which go straight down to the apex. At the 
latter comparatively smooth place is the semicircular impres¬ 
sion noticed in the three preceding, and to be noticed in all the 
following species. The base of the elytra is smooth. Therp 
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are no traces of punctures, such as are usual in the region of 
the third or fourth interstice, observable. The lower side of 
the insect is of pitch color, the basal part of the legs and the 
thighs are lighter and the tibiae and tarsi quite light. 

59. Bembidium bbbninum. N. 

B. ovatom, oonvexum, nigtnm elytris anus apicem maculis 2 rnlo-flavis, 
BTibtus picenm, pedibns palpis antenniiiqne taBtacoia, his apiccca versus 
obscorioribaa, reliqnis oris partibus brunnois; long. oorp. IJ lin. 

Prascedenti affine, ojns capita et tborsce, facillimo tamcn distingncndoni 
printer eolomm antnnnis fortins flliformibns, elytris levibns justasutn* 
ram ntrinqne 2.striati8, striis bosi abbreviatis, exWrna apiconi versus 
obsoleta, ante et infra medinm Icvitor foreolatis, ante apicem niaenla 
ovata mfo-flava, infra marginem stria profunda apieeque semioircularitcr 
impressis. 

In prov. occid. non ramm. 

Very closely allied to the former and equally pretty. 
Head and thorax entirely those of the former, the antennae, 
however, are more filiform and the divisional line of the thorax 
ia not deepened at the apical extremity. The elytra are 
smooth, with only two striae along the suture on either side, the 
rest not being even traceable. Both these striae are abbreviated 
at the base and the outer one becomes obsolete towards the 
apex; the inner one, however, goes fnlly down to the apex, 
and falls in with a deep ii^amargiual furrow which is 
wanting in the preceding species. Before and beyond the 
middle is a small impression, before the apex are two oval 
spots of orange color; the apex has the semicircular impression 
noticed in the preceding species. 

60. Bembidium Oribntalb. N. 

B. fordter ovatom. oonvexom, ssneum elytris maculis 4 magnis flavis; 
apice sordids subtestaceis sabtua piceum abdoraine bruoneo, pgdibus, 
aotennaroin basi palpisque pallido testaceis; long. corp. IJ lin. 

Oapite inter ooolos longptnd. 2-impres80, ooulis mazimis, antennis^ 
art. 3-4 sobasqualibas, 2® his vix breviore ,• thoraoe transverso leviter- 
ovato, antice postieequo tmneato, baud emargiaato, levitor angnstato, 
basi qoadrato, 2.foveolato, inter foveis punctis l-seriatim impressis, linea 
longit media diviso; elytris ovatis apicem versus fortius angustatis,. 
ntrinque profuude 7.stri8ti8, basi l»vi, striis marginem apicemque versus 
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m&gia mAgisqne obsoletis, in sbin 3* ante et infra medium pnnoto 
fmpregsis, infra linmeros inter striam 5® et marginem macula ovata, ante 
apicem inter striam 2® et marginem macula obliqpia flava, apioe sordide 
obsoleteqne testaeeis, hio Bemioircnlariter et infra marginem stria pro¬ 
funda impressis. 

In proT. oocid. oommnne. 

Easily distinguished by its strongly oval shape, the thorax 
being hardly contracted at the base and no doubt belonging 
to a different sub-genus from the preceding and the following. 
The head is quite that of B. Klugii. The antennae have 
the second joint hardly shorter than the third and this and the 
following subequal, joints 1-4, are of light yellowish, the rest 
of brown color, joint 3 of the mazill. palpi is of dark, the 
remaining ones and the labial palpi of pale yellowish, color. 
The labrum is square, entire, and, with the rest of the mouth, 
brown. The mandibles are furoished with 3-4 small teeth 
below the middle. The ligula is broader than in any of the 
other species. The thorax, besides in shape, is distinguished 
by having the fove» removed from the basal angles towards 
the centre. The elytra are impressed with seven distinct strise 
on either side, the first of which runs down to the apex where 
it falls in with the inframarginal one, the rest decrease in 
length towards the margin and in depth towards the apex, 
beyond the seventh another one is just traceable, beyond this 
there is a deep inframarginal one. The apex is impressed 
with the semicircular figure which distinguishes all the species 
here enumerated, vrith the exception of B. otpvlentum and 
truncaium. The color of the insect is a dark bright metallio 
green variegated with four large yellow spots on the elytra; 
two of these are near the shoulder and of oval shape, the other 
two near the apex and oblique; the apex is of a dirty yellowish 
color. The lower part of the insect is of pitch color, lighter 
towards the apex, the legs are yellowish, darker towards the 
base. 

e’l. BkMBIDITM EMAEaiNATUM. N. 

B. ovatnm, convcxum, picoum, capito dilntioro, elytns ante apicem 
y p^nlia 2 rufo-flavia, subtns brunnemn, pedibus, antennorum baei palpis- 
quo tefltaccis i long- corp. 1 lin. 
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Capita antico fbrtioa aonminato, fronto atrinqne profonde plorieg 
aalcaU, ocolis mediooribos prominulia, Icibro profvnde tulningvlah omar- . 
giitalc, aatennia ajrt. longitndina sabeqoali; tboraco braviter oordato > 
aotice postioeque trnscato, non emarginato, baai qnadrato foveia basal- 
ibns lineaqne longit. media fere obsoletis, linen baeali laiitnd. tsmen dis- 
tincta: elytris ovatis jnxta sutnram ntrinqne 2-Btriati8, stria externa basi 
apiceqne abbreviata, ante et infra medium pnneto obsolete impressis, 
ante apioem macula orbicnlari rufo-flava apiceqne sordide obsoleteque 
teetaceis, bio semilnnariter et infra marginem stria profunda impressis. 

Variat eolore dilntiore. In proTi ocoid. rarum. 

This 'And the two remaining species are allied to each.. 
other, and probably belong to the subgenus Lopha. However, 
Lam less sure of this with regard to the present species than 
with regard to the two following*. 

The head is pointed in front, and the labrnm—-an nnusuaU 
occurrence—deeply notched. Two deep furrows run from the 
olypens straight across the forehead to the vertex, and from 
their base other smaller ones radiate towards the eyes. Joints 
2-5 of the antennas, which, in almost all cases, are of une¬ 
qual length, are not so in the present; the first two or three 
joints are yellowish, the rest are brown. Joint 3 of the mazill.. 
palpi is dark, the remaining ones and the labial palpi yellowish. 
The elytra are impressed with two strise on either side of the - 
suture, the remaining ones are just traceable. The one next, 
to the suture goes straight down to the apex, where it falls 
in with a deep inframarginal furrow; the second is as usual, 
abbreviated. The apex is impressed with the semioiroular. 
figure, and there are two punctures on either side. 

62. Bxmbididm obnatxtm. N,. 

6. ovstom, ntbeonvexurn, brunaeum, elytris macnlis 4 flavis, pedibue,. 
aatennis palpisque poUidc tcstaceis, long. corp. 1 lin. 

Prmcedenti simile, preotcroolorem facilUmo tamen distinguendum 
Dorpore gracilioro, fronte utrinque 2-sulcata, Isbro integro, elytris infra, 
bumeros et infra marginem utrinque macula orbicnlari flava, pnnetis 
Doliis. 

Variat eolore obscuriore et dilutiore et ampins spied sordido testacoo. 

In prov. oocid. commune. 

Easily distinguish from the preceding species with which' 
it Bgrees in all other respects; no striae are, however, traceable 
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^ apon the elytra between the two near the satore and the in- 
' framarginal furrow. 

•'63. BbMBIDIEM SCTD1L«N0IDK8. N. 

B. OTatum, conrexam, obscnro branuemn, elytris ma«alia'4 magis mht- 
' nave obsoletis dilatioribu8,'pedibaB,.paIpi8-ant«nnaramqa» art. 2 primia 

* testaceis, his spies reliqaisqae obscurioribus; long. corp. 1 liu. 

Prescedenti simile,-corpors robnstiore, fortius ovsto magisque conrexo, 
^{horace basi fortius quadrate facillimo distingueudum. 

-In proT. oceid. commuoissimnm. 

Vin. Mbqaristerus, n. g. N. 

Fam. CARABIDiS. 

Trib. Harpalidjb. 

Corpus oblongum, depressum, glabrum. Oaput mediocre antics 

* obtttsum. Montum profunde Bubquadrate emargioatnm, edentatum, lobis 
' extua rotundatis spice acuminatis. Ligula mini tun, bblonga paraglossis 

• magnis counatis cam totam amplectsntibus anticc rotundatis snbeerdats 
-- emarginatis. Palpi maxill. art. ultimo subcylindrico spies magis minnsve 

angustato tronoato, Isb. eodem obovsto truncato. Labmm transTersum 

• antics postieequo angustatum,taargineautcrioTeprofundiu8cinarginato 
setoso. Clypous cmarginatus. MandibulsTslidiB trigonm apioo levitoc 

■ arcuatm, dextsramediocri labra obtseta apice actnniuata medio 1-deniata, 
sinistra robnstiore porrocta (hino n. g. Megaristerus) apice obtosa medio 
2-deutata. Antennoe humoros parum snperaatss, filiformes, art. 2o se- 
■quents parum brevioro, reliquis sabeeqnalibns. Thorax rotundato> 
cords tus, postioo angustatus angolis rotundatis, anticc leritcr emarginatns 

-angpiliB ^stiuctis. Elytra parallela apice rotnndata. Pedes uting. 
Acnpalpo tarsia maris 4 ant. tamen I” subtns undo. 

•Victus Harpalomm. 

Apparently closely allied to Amhlyatonvus, differing, ho'iN’ 

■ ever, in the sculpture of the tarsi, the antennae, labrnm and 
palpi, and, as in the diagnosis given by Lacordaire in his y. 

■ d. Col. the paraglossae of Amblyatomus are simply said to bo 
rounded in front, a further distinotion would appear to reside 
•in the notch which^exists in that part of the paraglossae of my 
• genus Mejoftsierus. Also allied to Acwpalpus the sculpture of 
••the tarsi being exactly the same; in saying which I bear par¬ 
ticularly in mind that the intermediate ones of the male are 
hardly dilated. From this genus however, it is offoctually dis- 
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tinguiahed by the shape of the ligola. Prom both Amhlystomm 
and ilcupoijms, the present genus moreover differs in the veature 
of the four ant. tarsi of the male, the firai joint being naked below 
and in the mandibles, the left one of which is much larger and 
plumper than the right one, protrading from under the labrum, 
whilst the latter is hidden by it, the former is at the same 
thne obtuse at the apex whilst the latter is pointed. In the 
M, Indieua this peculiar construction is hardly striking, but in 
the other two species it is very noticeable, and imparts a curious 
appearance to the head of the insect. 

64. MbOARISTBRUS llANDIBOI.ARrS. If. 

M. piceo-nigor leviter lactaDescens, aubtos bnmnoos, antennia, tibiii 
'tarsisqne testaceis, ore bniimeo; long, corp 11-2 Hn. 

Capita inter antennas 2-foveolato, tnandibnla sinistra robnatissims por- 
■recta, deztara mediocri bibro obtocta; thoraco busi 2-foTeolato, lines 
dongitnd. utrinqne abbreviata media diriso, antics lunate impresao; 
'aontollomaiore; elytris obsoletestriatis, atriis jnxiaanturam dlatinctior- 
'dbna, cnm thorace parco snbtiliterquepnnctiilatis, inter mcd- et apic. ad 
'Striam pnncto impresso. 

-Prope Colombo rams. 

6S. MeOARISTBRUS STEKOhOPHOinSS. N. 

H.. brunneo-picena elytris obscnrioribns metallcscentibns macnlis 4 
iflavis, margins sntnraeqne apice braiinei8,pedibas, antennarnm baai pal- 
pommque apice pollide toetacois, ore, maadibnlis bmnneis exceptis, 
teataceo; long. oorp. lin. 

Pnecedenti simibs corpore robnstiore minns dejrresso et oolore facile 
Vamen dutinguondns. Differt prsaterea palpis max. art. 4« minns dis- 
tincte, lab. eodem fortius truncato; thorace magia tranarorso baai ob- 
aelete rognloeo; elytris profundius stristia, puacto ad striam 2<o foro 
obsoloto, com thorace hand pnnotnlatis, macnlia 4 anbobliquia fiavis: 2 
ihumcralibas in intorstitiia 5-6, 2 subapioalibna in Interstitiis 3-4. 

Frppe Colombo rarns. 

66. Meoarister-us ikmcus. N. 

M. obscnre viridi-acinoas elytris macnlis 2 hnmeralibns obliqnis pns- 
tnTiBqne2 anbapicalibus flaria, anbtna brunnens tibiis taraiatjue testaceis, 
antennarnm basi oreqne brunneo-testaceis; long. oorp. lin. 

Differt a M. mnndihnlari tnandibnla sinistra altera rlx robnstiorei 
elytris infra bumeros inter nuurginom et striam 2“ maculaobliqna iutus 
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aagu»tata ante apioem in interatitio S« postnla parra flavia, apice fortiua 
quam in pnsoodente rotnndatis. 

Prope Colombo mihi, Maderaapatani n Dam. Hon. W. Elliott speoimina 
nonnulla nocte ad lumen capta. 

IX. SP.VTHTJff.S, ». ff. iN'. 

Fnm. 

Ti il>. PocoxrD.>;. 

Corpua obovatam, anb oonvexain. glnbrani. Caput mediocre nnticc 
trigonum, oculis magnis semiglobonn prominulia. colio brevi. Montum 
tranaversum profundo quadi-nte oraarginainm, dentc aat forti acnto. lobia 
intus inter med. ot apioem lovifer oblique trunenlix. extux rotundalia, 
apice acuminatix. Ligula ininnta elongata, p.aniglox.<(M Intia counatia earn 
hand multo supcrantilmx npico intux oblique truneatis .sulmcuminatia. 
Palpi art. ultimo oonico .icuminato, max. art. S" inverto ultimo ooqnali, 
lab. eodnm rebnatioro. I.bil>rnm qundiatnm antice profundo omargina- 
tnm angulia ant. rotnndatia. Mandibulm porroche tngoneo apice acumi- 
nat® basi dontatn. Antennrc sat rolmxtre liumeros parum auperantea art. 
2-3 aubsqualiboB, obovati.«. Thorax tmn<verso xnbqaadratua antice 
lateribua loviter mtundatu*, angulix xubrcctix. Elytra ovata apice rotun- 
data. Pedea anteriorca tibiU profundc cmarginatU. taraix moriaart. 1-3 
Icviter dilatatis rabtua gquemnlu mniiitlx, art. I"* snbcylindrico 2-:J 
subrotondatia, 4^ aubtrigono. iingnicnlix ximpliRibiix. 

Victua Bembidiornm. 

Apparently closely allicil to Trerhut and an aljerrant form 
of the same tribe to which the latter gontis belongs. The mentum 
and palpi appear to agree entirely. Tli<‘ insx'cts differ, how¬ 
ever, in the strnctnix* of the ligula (which in Spathinus is 
entirely that of a Beinhiilhim), and the sculpture and vesture' 
of the ant. male tarsi. In spite of the latter anomalies, the 
preemiriently characteristic .“liape of the jailpi con^^nces me 
tliat the insect must fiinl a place where I have put it. It is also 
clo.sely allitnl to my genus Oc/ithfp/nluf, liffieriiig from it, however, 
in the ligula, paljii ami lalamm. Tlie generic name “ Spathiinm" 
signifies ‘ a .staggai’d,* ami I have chosen it with regard to the 
sha]>e of tlw* tr'rminal joint nf the palpi. The iiixects are 
common througliont the Soutli-We.-t and AVe.“t of the Istaml, 
where they live in the manner of the JJanHtflu, under 
deciiying vegehilde iiuitter, upon the Iwulvs of lakes, and 
rivers, &c. 
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S. Alatus, t«nniter hirsaiiu, brniineo-teatoMii*, oapite nigro, elytria 
apice fntds, ore, antennis pedibnaqne teetaceia ; long. corp. lin. 

Capita inter antennas profnndius 2-foroolatns, front© medio leviter 
depresaA; thoraoe laeyi linen longit. media diviso ; elytria jnxta anturam 
obsolete atriatia. 

68. Eupltnes Dohskii. N. 

E. ovatna, anboonrexua, rnfo-teatacena, oculia nigris, elytria Tiridibna, 
femoribaa apioe taraiaque genionlia fnaoeaoentibna ; long. corp. yix 
lin. 

Cnpito inter antennaa bifovoolato ; antennis art. 2® brevi, reliqnia aub- 
nqnalibuH ; palpis art. ultimo sub-elliptico trnncato, labialibns olongatia ; 
thoraoe breviter tranaveraim cordato antics poaticeque trnncato, longi- 
tudine seaqai latiore, depreaso, latoribua beaiquo elovato, bio leviter 
bifovoolato, ongolis basalibna anbrectis leviter rotundatis, linea med. 
ongitod. diviao, snbtiliter transveraim mguloao; elytria ovatis leviter 
diiatatia thorace dnplo fore latioribna, atrintia, in regions baaali in atria 
3®, ad et infra medium in atria 2*^ pnnctu impreaaia, in regiono media 
ntrinqne depreasia ante apioem leviter anguatatia et ainnatia, apice 
leviasemi tranaveraim truncatia angnlo interno in spinam producto; 
podibos tibiis fortiter tarsisqne 4 poetiois dorso modice coatatia. 

In campia ailvisqne prov. oooid. et in montibns prov. central, osquo alt. 
4000 ped. anb vegetab. per ooeaaionem oopioae legi. 

This insect frequents localities of a very different nature : 
I have taken it in great abundance in tho Negombo district 
in hot, sandy, fields, under heaps of weeds, <fec.; but I have 
also taken it on the banks of tho Colombo lake, and in tho 
damp forests of PussellilwA, 4,000 feet above the sea, under 
fallen trees. Its favoui'ite haunt, however, appears to bo tho 
former description of locality. It would appear to bo very 
distinct from tho E. Cyanipennia described by S<-hmidt-Ga3bcl 
in his “ Col. Dirm.” in thorax, sculpture of apical jiart, and 
position of piinetnros of elytra, co.stated four post. Uirsi, Ac. 
On tho other h.-nul the cnriou.s depression of the elytra, which 
lias nmoli the appearance of being accidontal, is tho same. 
It occurs also in my genus Anchixla. I am not quite satisfied 
with tho description of the ligula and tarsi as given by .Schmidt- 
Goebel. The former I should call “trmicnted at the apex, anterior 
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angles strongly rounded oflF.” In the insect before me it is 
certainly not roimded in the middle : if anj'thiug, it is rather 
the contrary. The tarsi I should describe thus :—“ Joints 1 —i 
of two ant. male tarsi dilated ; joint 1 nearly ns long as the 
two following together, sub-cylindric ; joint 2 nearly as long 
again as the following, elongate-trigone ; joint 3 sub-trigone ; 
joint 4 (in all tarsi) bilobed ; joints 1-3 furnished below with 
two series of himellated papillae fenced in by bristles; joint 4 
densely penicillated; claws simple.” 

I take this opportrmity to add a general remark. The autlior 
above quoted at the end of the description of bis JE. Cyani- 
pennis, quotes a passage from Heifer’s Burmese Journal, im¬ 
plying that the species lived c-xclusively upon- trees, and 
that most of the CarabuUe of that country had the same habit. 
The latter part of this obscr^’ation I feel inclinerl to look upon 
ns a rash and unjustifiable assertion on the part of Heifer. 
There can be little doubt (and the above is an additional 
example) that the Carabidve of this Island have much resem¬ 
blance to those of Burma. Still my long experience in it has 
not furnished me -with any instances of any of them living 
upon freeit, with the exception of the Tfkoiuhjlw^ Collyres and 
certain Cicindela-. The Casaoniw and Oj'hionecc are in the 
habit of ascending grasses and low herbs, and certain Lebitda 
and genus Ctdascopus live under the bark of tix*“s. This is all 
As to the insect described above, although it appears to adapt 
itself with facility to a variety of physical circumstances, and 
although it takes occasionally to its wings and flies into houses 
in the ovenmg, I have never found it upon trees. 
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NEW AND LITTLE KXO'V\'N >;PECIES OF CEYLON 
NL'DIBRAN(!IIIATE .MOLLUSCS, AND 
ZOOrHYTES. 

Bv E. F. Kkla.viit, M.D., Staff Si’m.fio.v, F. L. S. 


IIavixo, in tho course of niy JlilitJiiy .service, Ijceu now for 
llio ihird time stationeil iii Trincouuilic*, in MwHcal cliargc of 
tlie Eiu-o|»eim Troops in that Garrison, ami still fiinling tlmt 
there i.s notliing like the eart^ful study of God’s works to divert 
I ho mind from tho cont«*niiilation of di.<<-ase{l orgiinic Lodies, 
e.spi'cinlly in this uiiht'althy and monotonnti.s station, I have 
again itssumcd the res<‘arelies of iny leisure lionr.s, which never 
fail to draw from me an earnest prayer tlwt my liealth may Ijo 
$[iarod long enough to crmclude tliese lalxuii’s in thi.s and other 
|)ai*ts of tile Island. 

A recent visit to England made me iicrpiainted with the value 
of (he aqnarium, and with the interesting researches of Me-ssi-s. 
Alder and Handcwk, of (tos.s<‘, Johnson, and others, among the 
soft, gelatinous, marine animals found in Euroia-an s<>as, which 
have li<*en so mtieh negleehil hy Indian Nalundists, owin«f to 
the ditlieulty either of oliserving their natural huhits, or of 
preserving their forms. The enriosity thus e.vcited was imme¬ 
diately inereaseil, when, after .several years aliseuce, I was aonin 
in sight of the magniKeent harlKinr and Itays of Trineonmlie. 
While some of myCevlon friends eoutemplateil mv return to 
Trineomalie as a great eWl, I Is-came r«-eoneilod to my destina¬ 
tion from an inward feiding—aiul I hope not an unworthy out'-— 
tlmt I wa.s again .sent heiv, for a good and useful purpose. 

It is now n«irl\ two years since I returned to Ceylon, and I have 
every reason to feel thankful, that my residence in Trincomalio 
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has enabled me to pi'osecute researches in more than one nnex- 
plorod field of Xatnral Historj*. I liad for my guide tho example 
of those great and gooil nien, who deign to look upon oven my 
labours as ‘woi’thv of encouragement, and who do not consider 
the jmrsnit of the Naturalist as ineoinpatible witli the duties of 
a Military Surgeon. Dr. Johu.son, himself a succcssi’ul Medical 
practitioner and zeulou.s Naturalist, (in his ech'brated work on 
British Zoophyte^,) obs<»rvos, in his remarks on Doctors who are 
also Naturalists, tliat “ that verj' ncti\’ity of mind and perspica¬ 
city which originated ami upheld their sagacity and success as 
practitioners, wei'o sure to carry them far in whatever side-path 
tho natural bent of their taste led them, for the occujration and 
enhwtninment of the leisure hours which the bimiest nw»t. have, 
or may create. Iillenesn has vo leisure. • * • Tliero never 

was a time when it was necessary to vindicate, to any but the 
ignorant, the erratic cxcni'sions of miKlicid men into th<t fields 
of science and literature ; for assurt'dly tho i-ank which tho 
]>rofession, as a bo<ly, has taken and holds in public estimation, 
depends for its patent, in jmrt at least, on the scientific ami 
literary eharaeti'r of its professors ; and by coutintiing to 
supiiort that character they will Ix'st .-ecurc it from the vul¬ 
garity of a common mercature, or the selfishness of a venal 
quackery.” 

My earliest researehos, since my i-eturn to tV'vlon, were 
directed (with the aid of the microscope) to those minute forms 
of animal and vegetabh; life ctdled animalcuke, and Dioloumretc. 
I luive alrea<ly eommunicatfsl to another cluuuiel the observa¬ 
tions I lla^•l.‘ imide among these interesting inicroscopicid cren- 
tnres, found in fresh and sen water. In thi.s paju'r, I jiroposc to 
communicate to the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
mv researches among some of the lw».<t known, but most 
intero.sfing, species of marine animals. 

Finding that scjiively anything is known of the many naked 
ilollnscs of this imrt of the Indian Ocean, I have .availwl myself 
of the pre.sent favorable opportnjjity oft'eretl by the tVvhm 
(xovermaent, for tho investigation of tin* Natural Uistoiy of iho 
Pearl Oysters, to extend my re.scarches also to a numerous family 
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of Mollusea inhabiting these seas, which though not i)roductive 
of pearly gems, or affording specimens for cabinet collections 
of Conchologists, or of amateur collectors, have attracted 
considerable attention in Europe, more especially since the 
publication of the splendid work of Alder and Handcock 
on the British Nudil/ranchiata. 

The marine shoUa of Ceylon have long been known to the 
Naturalist, and they are also familiar to many in Ceylon, but 
the soft sea nymphs, or slugs, whoso perishable charms often 
rival the more lasting beauties of the finest shell, had scarcely 
ever been noticed by any Naturalist or friend in tlic Island, till 
I had placed these crciitures in the Vivarium. They have not 
only affortled amusement and instruction to myself, but, I hope, 
to others also, who have frequently seen these interesting 
creatures in their new homes. I must confes.s that some of iny 
visitoin wei*e disappointed at the slimy nature of these aniuials, 
and failed to appreciate the beautj' of many of iny pet speci¬ 
mens. Others, however, luort; alive to the beautiful and to tlio 
wonderful works of God, did not despise the .sea-born slugs, 
because they were so snail-like in appearance, and, like the bind 
slugs, destitute of shells. Even the native shell divei's, who 
procured me most of the living specimens, expresswl their 
astonishment at the newly unfolded beauties of these “..-Iddm',”" or 
slugs, which they found crawling on rocks and sea-weeds ; but 
it was not till the full formed JDoria, or the sweet little 
expanded their tentacles and plumose gills in the gln.ss Vivarium, 
that these ‘ men who go down to the deep’ became aware, that 
the creatures which they so much despise are among the most 
elegant objects of the sea, and that, although a shell will pre¬ 
serve its colour for an almost indefinite period, the rich and 
variegated colours of theso semi-gelatinous creatures, though 
shorter lived, are not less charming, or less worthy of admira¬ 
tion. It may, tlierefore, be hoped, that the interest recently 
created will continue to be attached to the naked Mollutea of 
Ceylon, and, that, in a few years, they will bo as well known to 


* T ‘sea-slug.’ 
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the Naturalist as the European species. Although it may be 
long before we shall find an Alder or a Handcock to pourtray 
gracefully, and faithfully record their characters and habits, 
still it will always be gratifying for me to feel, that I was the 
pioneer to the labours of others more competent to do justice to 
the Ceylon Nudibranchiata. 

It has always been my endeavour, (though, I must own, often 
unsuccessfully,) to describe in familiar language to my friends in 
Ceylon, the Natural History of animals found in the Island, and 
therefore, if I have not attained this object in the following 
pages, it will not be from the want of a wish to impart to others 
some of the pleasure I have derived in such congenial pursuits 
or from the absence of a desire to be amusing as well as 
instructive. 

Popular accounts of the Natural History of a country gener. 
ally follow a scientific one. But I shall endeavour to combine 
both in one communication, for I cannot but suppose that, 
among many inquirers, there will bo found even a few who are 
anxious to dive deeper into the characters of an animal than its 
colour or form. Having this object in view, I cannot introduce 
the following descriptions of sea slugs, or sea njinphs, by a 
more intelligible and useful preface, than an abridged description 
of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Class JS'udihranchiataf 
given in the English Cyclo^wedia ; promising, in the course of 
niy own descriptive account of the species found in Trincomalie, 
to detail faithfully their habits and characters. 

NTJDJBRANCHIATA. 

A family of Oa»tn'o}X)ito\i* lMhti>ca, characterised by the possesnon of 
distinct, external and uncovered gills. The apociaa of the family are all 
marine, and with few exceptions amall in siio. They are sometimes, with 
other forms of animals, call, d sea-slugs, arising from the fact'that, like 
land sings, they are dcstituto of sheila. Their body is uanally elongated 
and soft, and attached throughout its whole length to the foot, or disc, 
upon which they crawl. Th*y arc not nnfrequently covered with a 
cloak, which in some is strengthi-ned with calcareous apicula. The head 
is anterior, and fx-equently indistinct, having one or two pnira of tentacles, 
the upper pair of which are placed on the cloak when it is present, 
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and behind them the eyea are aitaated. But the oharaoteriatio peon- 
liarily of these Mollnsoe is the appendages that conatitnte their breathing 
organs, placed upon the back, always Byrometrically, in plumes, tnfts 
or papillae, either forming a circle on the central line, or arranged in rows 
open tiie sidps. 

Kone of the Nudibiancbiate MolluKa appear to hare been known to 
the ancients, and eren up to the time of Linnnus they remained, with 
one or two rare exceptions, entirely unnoticed. It was not until the 
appearance of the celebrated “ J/emoires" of Cuvier, in the Anndlu du 
Mrueum, that mnoh attention was drawn to this subject. Since then, 
Xitmarck and Blainrille contributed something to the knowledge of their 
physiology and relations, but not mnoh to the number of species. 

Although little bad been done up to this time by British Naturalists in 
augmenting the species of this beautiful family, they hare been, since, 
the subjects of most accurate and fruitful research ; and the monograph 
now publishing by the Bay Society, on the “ British Kudibranohiate 
Mollusca,” may be regarded as one of the most remarkable contributions 
made to the litenture of Natural History daring the present century. 
Continental naturalists bare also added several new European species 
during the last half century. 

With the imperfect knowledge of foreign species that we yet possess 
it is scaroely possible to arrive at any satisfactory oonoluaion concerning 
the general distribution of the JiudibrancAiata in the different regions of 
the ^obe. The tropical forms are, as nsnal, larger and more brilliantly 
coloured than those of colder climates, but the notices of extra European 
apedes are so scanty, that we cannot form any idea of their nnmerical 
preponderance. • • • * jt cannot be donbted that a great deal of 
the apparent defioienoy of other genera, inoomparison with the Doridida, 
in foreign countries, arises from the want of proper examination, 
and from the little attention paid by oollectois to the less oonspicnous 
forms.* 

In 1841, the celebrated Naturalist, M. Bars, announced the-discoyery, 
that these little creatures undergo a metamorphosis, having on their 
extrusion from the egg a very different form and character from those 
which they arc afterwards distioed to assume. In this first stage of 
their exutence, tliey have the appearance of small auimolcnles, swimming 
freely through the water by m> ans of two ciliated lobes, and have their 
body covered by a uautiloid shull fiiniishtd with on operculum. Up to 


• * Having paid this attention to “ leas con'idcuons forma," I am enabled to 
add considerably to Several gcucra.—£. K. K. 
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that time nothing approaching to a diatinot metamorphosis. bad been. 
known to exist in any of the true Mollnsce. ' 

The yudibranehiata exhibit a high state of organization. They are all ' 
provided with a powerful muscular buccal apparatus, which has, in aome .. 
instances, appended to it a gizzard. The oral aperture is guarded by 
fleshy lips, and the mouth is furnished with a tongue, bearing a spiny 
prehensile membrane, and occasionally with lateral corneous jaws. 

The oesophagus, stomach, and intestines are well marked ; the former 
is generally short, and passes from the upper surface of the buccal mass. 
The stomach is frequently buried in the liver. The intestine is always 
short. 

« 

The liver presents two great types of form. In the Dorididts and. ‘ 
TrUmiida it is entire (excepting in ScylUa, where it Is broken up into ‘ 

6 or 7 globular masses), occupying its normal abdominal position ; in the 
EoluUdtt it is more or less diffused. 

All the Nndibrauchs are hermaphrodites, each individual being fur¬ 
nished with male, female, and androgynous parts. These organs, taken 
together, are very bulky, and oocnpy the greater portion of the abdominal 
cavity. They communicate with a common vestibule, opening upon 
a nipple-like process on the right side of the body, and always below the 
mantle, when it is present. 

The organs of circulation and respiration consist of central organs of 
propulsion,—a systematic and portal heart,—arteries, veins, and sinuses 
or l^nnes ; and of laminated, branched, or papillose branchiss ; arranged 
either on the medial line, or along the sides of the back. The flow of 
blood is rapid; the pulsatioiu of the heart varying, in the different 
species, from bO to 100 in the minute. 

The nervous system presents a high degree of concentration, perhape 
higher than in any other group of MoUu$ca, —and is divided into two 
very distinct portions one, the cephalic or exeito-motor ; the second, 
the splanchnic or sympathetic; these two portions intercommunicate at 
several points. 

All the Nndibranchs are provided with auditory capsules. Eyes are 
also universally present. The dorsal tentacles are the organs of smell, 
and, judging from their great development, this sense must be more acute 
in mofct of the Nudibmnohs than it is in any other Mollusc, with the 
exception perhaps of Na»tUu$. Touch undoubtedly resides every¬ 
where in the skin, but it is specialised in the oral tentacles and parts 
about Iho mouth. The lips and channel of the mouth are probably the 
seat of taste. 
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Thsir ten city of life, when kept in confinement, 701108 much in the 
different species, bnt is greater than in many other msnne animals. 

Thoagh patient and long-soffering in the endurance of hunger, they 
are very voracious. The greater number of them are carnivorous ; living 
principally upon Zoophytes and .Sponges. The Bolides do not scruple 
occasionally to devour the weaker among their own brethren. Ahrtdgeil 
from Evgliih CyeJojmlia. 

Hoping tluit the foregoing anritomical aiul physiological 
account of the If^itdibranchiata, will draw more than ordinary 
attention to this family of marine creatures (found on almost 
every rock and sea weed), I shall proceed to give a descriptive 
account of upwards of a hundred species of marine-animals, 
including Sea-anemones nadPlcmariOj found in the harbour, hays, 
and coves of Trincomalie. I cannot but regret, that not having 
with mo Ktippel and Ehrenberg’s work on species found in the 
Red Sen, I am not able to speak positively of all those herein 
described ns being new to science. Some may, perhaps, have 
already been described by earlier observers, which, if ascertained 
to bo the case, I shall only be too glad to take the earliest 
opportunity of acknowledging. 

In concluding these prefatory remarks, I have to expre.ss my 
personal obligations to those authorities who have retained my 
mihtary services in Ceylon, thereby enabling mo to resume my 
Zoological labours, which were precipitately and unexpectedly 
shortened by my removal from the Island. 

Trincomalie, 
hi Koremher, 1857. 
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CEYLON NUDIBRANCniATA MOLLUSCA. 
(naked molluscs.) 


Sub-Kingdom. 

Clas.*;. 

Order. 

Fam. 

Branchiiil plumes surroimding the vent on the medio-dorsol line. 

Sub-Family. DoRiDiN.iE. With a clonk. 

Geuus Doris. Linnceus. 


Mollusca. 

Gasteropoda. 

Nudibrakchuta. 

DORIDIDAi. 


Auimnl oblong, covered by a mantle ; four tentacle.', two 
.sui)erior or dorsal, cla^•ate or conical, retnictilo within cavities, 
sometimes slightly sheatbe<l. The two interior or oral tentacles 
placed on each side of the mouth, sometimes absent or replaced 
by flat appendages ; eye siiecks uumersed behind the dorsal 
tentacles, not always visible in the adult; lingual membrane 
with numerous lateral teeth; rachis often edentulous ; 
stomach simple ; liver compact; skin strengthened with spicnla, 
more or less definitely arranged. 


Doris globiosa. KvL 
Sjmonym. Doris maroinata? Ltuckart. 

Boily uoarly 3 inches long ; oblong, of a pinkish colour 
minutely dotted with red and white. Mantle large, o%'al, broad, 
when expanded entirely covering the foot. Back mottled with 
pink, red and yellow, and minutely punctulated with red and 
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yellow, edgal broadly with white, then hy a rich broad red 
line; adjoining tliis is a whitkh space, and carried round tho 
mantle, near the body, is a still more brilliant blood red line, 
with internal club-shaped prolongations of the same l«.-autiful 
purplo red colour. Intersimce and for aljout a iptartor of an 
inch of breadtli of tlie b»ick, tho mantle is again whitish, with 
shades of purple and yellow nearer the Ijcautifully mottled back. 
The underside of mantle has also a broad white wlge, the rest 
brilliantly variegated with dotted purple, yellow andrcd,spkshes. 
Bronchi* 7 or 8, large, branched ; each rising from a separate 
cavity in a circle about half an inch from a protruding yellow 
coloured anal orifice. Plumes roseus, with red mblribs. Dorsi\l 
tentacles hirge, clavate ; apex i)ointe<l, slightly truncated, on 
inner edge laminated ; colour ]iinki.4i and spotted yellow; 
ridge of cavity spotted with yellow and red. Head large, 
proti'uding uesirly three-quarters of an inch from mantle. Mouth 
near foot, situated in the centre of an oval projection, and on 
each side a long broad tootlied leaflet or oral ajipendage, red and 
dotted like the Iiead. Footlong,broad, with parallel sides, roundod 
and transversely split in front. It has a broad lemon coloured 
edge with transverse striae ; the rest pinki.sh re<l, not spotted ; 
a dark purple spot in centre given by the internal viscera. 

This is by fur tho most beautiftil species of ]hn>t or sea 
nymph I have ever seen, and none but a good artist could 
do justice to its resplendent beauties. Tho large ample surl’aee of 
the mantle, with its soft, snowy white imduhitiiig <slge, is best 
seen when the animal is swimming, and reflecting in the water 
the rich red folds near the golden speckled back, on which U 
jilaced a broad circle of rosy coloured feathery tufts. The live 
s|iecimeu, of which the above is but a faint description, was 
foimd under corals in low water near Fort Frederick. In 
another specimen from the same locality, the white edge of tho 
mantle was replaced by a rich crimson rod, which coidesced 
with tho inner red line, leading a faint white line. ludccul, 
it is a eptestiou which of the two varieties lookfd more Ixuiu- 
titid; at night, liowcver, the palm of beauty wa.s ttwnrde<l to 
the red margined specimen. Tiiey both lived for some days in 
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a vivarium. When at rest, tie mantle v'as turned inwards 
towards the back ; in tliis position the wliite and red lines were 
hidden by the broad rolls on each side, displaying the rich 
profusion of red and yellow dotted splashes and undulating lines 
of the under surface of the mantle. In fact, it then looked like 
another species, but it is only when the mantle is fully expanded 
and floating on the water, that the unrivalled charms of this 
beautiful sea nymph is seen to perfection. In the young, the 
mantle extends round the head, and may be mistaken for a 
distinct species. I have not had an opportunity of seeing the 
spawn of this species. 

If this splendidly coloured sea nymph is identical with 
Leuckart’s species, found in the Red Sen, and nameil Dori» 
mai'ffinata, I should still prefer retaining the name 1 have given 
it, ns “ marffiitata" would apply, equally as well, to several other 
species as to this. 

Doris MacCarthyi. Kel. 

Body nearly 2^ inches long; dusky grey. Mantle long, 
narrow, dusky grey ; bordorctl with a bright blue line ; edge 
crenulated, wa\y'. Dorsal tentacles long, conical, obtusely 
pointed ; laminated obliquely, for nearly two-thinls of its 
length ; of a pale blue colour with white streaks. Oral tentacles 
white, short, broad and rounded. Branchial plumes 12 to 15 ; 
irregular, most of them of unequal Icngtli; pinnated, mid a few 
trifurcated ; others have a small cluster of plumes rising frotn 
the middle or exti’emity. Foot white, and nearly as long as 
the mantle. 

Tliis curious, but elegant species is semi-gelatinous ; and 
resembles a Goniodoris from its nan-ow mantle, which scarcely 
covers the foot; the body is almost exposed. 

I have dedicated this beautiful species to one wlio has always 
encouraged my pursuits in the field of Natural History. To 
Sir diaries MacCurthy, the Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, I 
feel grateful for that assistance which his position in the Isbnd 
enabled him to give me, wheuever requured; and I also feel 
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thankful to him for the warm interest he lui.« taken in mv 
employment ns Naturalist-, to investigate the Natural History of 
the Pearl 0)*stors, which has so abrnjjtly Ix'cn brought to a 
conclusion by my professional services being re(|nireil in another 
jKirt of Her Majesty’s ilominious,—the rcbi*! imllutiHl laud of 
India. 


DoniS ClKLEbTIS. Kel. 

Body white, 2} inches long ; flattened. Mantle coriaceous, 
white, clouded with dark purple minute rings, confluent or 
continuoxis with lighter coloured purple rings, >H‘t more widely 
apart. Dorsal tentacles white, long; ajK'x clavate, lamellated, 
slightly tnnicated on the sniierior edge ; jaile gi'e»‘n, tipjanl witli 
orange; margin of sheath onuige or gohleu. Oral tentacles 
long, acutely iwinted ; white, minutely specklwl with imrple. 
Branchial plumes 6, long, tripinnntod ; whitish, ribs purplish 
brown, edge of cavify orange. Foot white, shorter than 
mantle ; grooved ; lower kmelhj notched. 

This Ixsautiful purpled clouded Z/oriit is of very retiring 
habits ; scarcely ever seen moving. Olihiimtl iu August and 
September from rocks in Back Buy. Ova wliiti-, in three or 
four broad coils. 


Dobis fcnbbhis. ATc/. 

Body nearly If inch long ; oblong, convex ; of a waxy white 
colour, anti sjtotted black. Mantle corhiceous, gi-anuhir ; of an 
ivoiy white colour, and ornamented with jet black spotted 
circles and half rings or imperfect annular spotted figures. 
Doi-sal tentacles large, clavate ; apex black, laminated, without 
sheaths. Oral tentacles linear ; white, tip black. Branchial 
idumes 6, large and drooping, tri-piunatc ; white and sliaded 
lavender grey ; midribs of a dark brown colour. Foot waxy 
white ; spotted nTegularly on tho margin of edges with small 
and largo hnear spots. 

Tliis elegant funereal looking is, with tho mantle, about 
2f inches long, and li broad. Barely seen. Lives for a long 
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time in the aquarium. Deposits its ova in broad convoluted 
hands, which, when uncoiled, measure nearly 18 inches in length. 
A pair kept in the aquarium wore seen to spawn in July. While 
one was depositing the l>and of o^-a on the side of the glass globe, 
the other kept watch, as it were, by moving in a circle round 
the former. The whole process lasted about half an hour. 

Tlie spot.s and markings of some specimens were of a dark 
brown colour. In others the spots were of an atibum colour. 

Dobis Gleioei. Kel 

Semi-gelatinous. Body nearly 1^ inch long. Mantle broad, 
shorter than foot,—obove, white, with a pinkish yellow shade ; 
a largo irregularly waved deep golden coloui’ed patch on 
the back, bordered and spotted with purplish red. The 
under surface of fore part of mantle, of a beautiful light 
purple colour. There is also a purple line on each side of 
the white body. Dorsal tentsicles white, with golden coloured 
lamina;; long, conical and poiutotl. Oral tentacles short, 
white. Branchial plumes 7 to 9, short, lanceolate, pinnated ; 
white, bordered with golden yellow. Foot pinkish white ; edge 
pure white. 

Tliis beautiful species I have named after my friend the 
Rev. Owen Glenio, Colonial Chaplain of Trincomalie, who was 
often the cheerful companion of my zoological pursuits, and 
who will, I hope, on my departure from the I.dand, continue 
those researches which he has so well Iwgun. 

This is perhaps next to Trevehjam Zejjlanica (». s.) and DorU 
Glorioto, the most remarkably colourwl specie.*! in Ceylon. 
Found in tlie Inner Harbour in deep wat<‘r, as al.*io at Kottiar, 
opix)sitc Fort Frederick. 

Dobis leopahua. Keh 

Body I inch long, grey siKjttcil. Mantle carneous, granular ; 
grey, and spotted with dark grey and blfieki.sh eirenlur spots ; 
the latter in the central parts ; each spot composed of smaller 
spots, separated from each other by white roticulation.s. seen 
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more distinctly T^nth the aid of a magnifier. Dorsal tentacles 
green ; large, broad, ovate, lamellatcd for nearly the whole 
length. Oral tentacles short, linear, acutely pointed. Branchial 
plumes 6, grey, speckled with darker grey, all united for nearly 
half the length ; the other half fringed with short plumes 
of a light green colour. Foot whitish, speckled ; covered by 
mantle 

This Leopard-spotted Doris is of a regular oval form. Found 
in Dutch Bay among coral rocks.—Ova white. • 

DoBIS AlIABIUS. Kel. 

Body 4 lines long, oblong, narrow, convex, white, spott^ 
purple on sides. Mantle smooth, white, and spotted with 
purplish crimson spots j beneath white, not si)otted. Dorsal 
tentacles of moderate length; apex conical, pointed ; closely 
lamellated ; of a golden yellow colour. Branchial plumes 5 or 
6, small, bi-pinnate j white, with purple spots at their base. 
All retracted within a cavity, without a rim. Head roimded, 
spotted purple, on each side of mouth a short linear tentacle, 
white. Foot narrow, longer than the mantle, slightly expanded 
in front, spotted purple on the rrpper surface. 

This lovely little Doris is rarely found. Two specimens, 
obtained in May, are still alive in a finger glass, generally 
resting on the side of a stone. At night they crawl out of their 
hiding place and creep along the sides of the glass, and arc 
sometimes seen fioating on the surface of the water on their 
back. When touched with a feather they adhere by their foot, 
and can be kept dangling in this position by the aid of the 
mucous thread secreted by the surface of the foot. Several Eolidar 
were kept in the same ve8.«el, and they have survived them all, 
though attacked repeate<tty by the Eolis. Ova white, deposited 
on side of glns.s in a thread-like coil. 

Dobis fidblis. Kel, 

Body § inch long ; narrow, convex ; white. Mantle oblong, 
with parallel side.s ; shorter than the foot ; of a waxv white 
colour, the edge lined with re<l and irregular tooth-liko transverse 
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internal prolongations of the same colour ; those on sides, 
longer, alternated with short ones. Branchial plumes 7 or 8, 
black ; lanceolate, pinnated, few branched at tip. Dorsal tentacles 
oblong, flattened, pointed ; apex black, Inmellated. Oral 
tentacles small, acutely pointed. Foot white, narrow, slightly 
dilated in front, and pointed posteriorly. 

Found on coral rocks at low water mark, in August and 
September. This singularly marked si^ecies looks, when the 
tentacles and branchiae are retracted, like a large bean. Its 
jet black plumes and tentacles appear very eonspicuons nlwve 
the rod margined white mantle. It is very tenacious of life. 
Ova deposited in narrow white coils. 

Dobir pheciosa. Kel. 

Body white, inch long. Mantle pale greenish yellow, veiy 
light coloured on sides, w'here there is also n bhiei.-^h shade ; 
closely speckled with small reddish-brown spots ; margin 
marked with a narrow purple red line and a light orange shade. 
Dorsal tentacles short, with reddish-purple apex, clavate, 
laminated. Oral tentacles triangular, sliarp pointed. Brnnchim 
short, pinnated ; roddUh-purplo. Foot white, shorter than 
mantle. 

This gem-like elegant species, is of the same size ns J?. 
Fidelie, and not unlike it in appesirance. The deep blood-red 
branchial plumes, and the rod margined speckled cloak, 
sufficiently separate it from the last species. Tliey are both found 
in the same localitj’, and at the same time. The characters 
of the young species are also very marked, as in the adult 
specimens. 

Doris nivea. Kel. 

Body f inch long, convex, elliptical, 8no^vy white. Mantle 
coriaceous, granular ; white, occasionally seen speckled 
indistinctly with small grey spots. The purplish coloured ^^8cenl 
seen through the opaline back. Dorsal tentacles pure white, 
short, conical, point^ slightly, lamcllated at tip. Oral tentacles 
linear. Branchial plumes 6 or 7, white, bi-piunate. Foot white, 
shorter than mantle. 
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This snowy white opaline Dw'is, is probably only a variety 
of J)ons pallida of Leuckart, fonnd by llnppel in the Red 
Sea. It has not, however, all its characters ; the clonk resembles 
that of D. repanda in some re.spects. It has white, nerve-like 
lines on the margin. I have only seen one specimen, which 
lived for a few days. 

Donis MARMORATA. Kel, 

Body 2^ inches long, oldong, convex, coriaceoiLs ; white, 
speckled reddish-brown. Mantle broad and long, covering 
the foot; thick, hard, granular; marbled witli black and reddish- 
brown, and irregularly spotted white. Under surface white, 
and mottled with irregular shaped purplish-red spot-s. Branehial 
plumes 6, united at base, superior half plumose, tri-pinnated, 
grey and grizzled with brown. Dorsal tentacles large, clhvat<', 
laminated ; brown and speckled white. Shcatlis granular. 
Head small ; oral tenbiclcs long, linear, acutely pointed. Foot 
white, deeply notched and grooved in front; spotted reddish- 
hrovm. 

This large marbled Doris lived only for a few daj-s. They 
are found on rocks near Fort Frederick at low-water mark. 
Some are of a darker brown colour than others. 

Doris cerisa. Kel. 

Body ^ inch long, convex, oval ; of a vermillion-red colour. 
Mantle of n cherry-red colour, covering the foot. Branchial 
plumes 6 or 7 ; very small, .straight and stilf ; bi-pinnated ; of n 
criin.<ion-red colour. Donad tcutaclcs small, conical, lamclUited, 
purplish red ; speckle«l white, tip grey. Oral tenfaicle-s indistinctly 
seen. Foot pinkish. 

I have only seen one spocuuen of this exceedingly pretty 
species. It lived for several montlts in a finger-glas.«. It 
cannot be mistaken for the young of any other .Ceylon species 
herein described. Ova re<l, in six narrow tape-like coils. Tlie 
ova of D. rubra (enihi) are white. 
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Doris bufopunotata. Kel 

Body ^ iiicli long, ovid, compressed ; of a white colour. 
Mantle coriaceous ; of a light brick-rwl colour, and speckled 
with circular .spots of a darker reddi8h-l)ro^vn colour. Branchial 
plumes 5 small, bi-pinnatc ; greyish, 8j)eckled rufous. Dorsal 
tentacles short, clnvate, poiiitetl, laminated, without sheaths ; 
of a rufous brown colour. Oral tentacles white ; linear. 
Foot whitish ; short, grooved and notched in front, speckled 
rusty. Under part of cloak whitish, and also speckled rusty. 

This stiff-looking 2?om is occasionally seen in a circular 
form. Rarely found, among Peni-1 Oysters ; very teuacious of 
life- 

Doris orisba. Kel. 

Body inch long, gelatinous. Mantle of a dark ashy- 
brown colour, closely speckled with reddish brown and white 
spots, and two or four longitudinal rows of larger blackish 
irregular spots. Tentsicles clavate, laminated ; ashy-brown 
s|wcklc<l w’hite. Branchial plumes 5 whitish, speclded grey ; 
tri-pinnab*. Mouth surrounded with a white veil (?) Foot 
, whitish, spotted reddish-brown ; notched in the fore part ; 
covered entirely by the mantle. Some specimens are more 
reddUh-colourwl than other.s. The young are nearly always 
more ashy-coloured. 

A very common species, found from March to September 
in low water, on rocks surrounding Fort Frederick, and also 
in the Inner Harlwur. Lives a long time in the aquarium. 
Ova white, in three or four white coils. This D&rit can elongate 
itself into the shape of a leech. 

Doris papillosa. Kel 

Body J inch long, white, brovm spotted., Mantle coriaceous, 
covered with largo papillte, ivich rwiug from a circular 
tubercular ba.se, or ring. Buff, ami .-spotted dark reddish-brown ; 
a row of larger spots round the margin. A dark brown lino 
runs from base of tentacle.s to bmuchiai. Dorsal tentacles 
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large, apex clftvate, laminated, of a light green colour, specklod 
white. Oral tentacles short, linear. Foot whitish and spotted 
with rusty-brown ; shorter than mantle. Branchwl plmnes 6; 
short, tri-pinnated. Posterior three plmnes nist^'-colonred ; 
anterior ones whitish. 

This species resembles Dorif ru/opunetaia, but its greon 
dorsal tentacles, and papillose tubercles on mantle, sufficiently 
distinguish it from other species. Ova white, laid in four 
narrow waved coils. 

Doris rubra. Kel. 

Syn. Doris sobba. ? Cuv. 

Body li inch long, oblong, pellucid-red. Mantle crimson- 
red, and maculated with irregularly shaped dark brick-red or 
purple spots ; those on the liaok larger. Tentacles large, clavate; 
npox red, laminate<l. Branchiae 6, of a light rose colour ; Large, 
tri-pinnate. The two anterior ones smaller than tlio rest. 
Foot oblong, broad, of u pinkish-red colour ; longer than mantle; 
rounded in front and transversely gi'oovcd ; anterior himina 
notched iu centre. Oral tentacles linear ; mantle extended, 
nearly thme inches. 

This beautiful re<l species is found iu great abundance in 
and out of the harbour of Trincoiualie ; and is generally seen 
on mossy rocks a few feet below the surface of tlie water. 
When confined in a glass vivarium, it becomes, at night, 
nearly throughout, of a pellucid piukislj-white colom', which 
hue it retiiins till dawi, when gradually it assumes the brilliant 
ml tliunial costnme. SpaAvns in the montlis of May and 
June ; o^n deposited iu three or four large, white, ribbon-liko 
couvolntioiis. 


Doris ossbosa. Kel. 

Body 1 inch long. Mantle hard, cartilaginous, granular 
and pitted ; granules of a whitish colour; on the median line 
is a narrow ridge extending from b.ase of tentacles to branchial 
plumes, which ore four or five in number, emerging horizontally 
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from under tlie posterior termination of dorsal ridge. In 
some specimem? there is a large pitted protuhei’anco on centre 
of ridge. Dorsal tentacles with large grannlar sheaths; 
apex conical, hunellated ; of a pale gi’con colour. Oral 
tentacles white. Foot small, naiTow. Branchial plumes small, 
bi-pinnated. 

This curiously formed Doris I'csemhles a piece of bone, or 
piece of worm-eaten white stone. Its habits are those of the 
other Dondee. 

Doris Constaxtia. Kel. 

Coriaceous. Body f inch long; light yellow. Mantle 
yellowisli-bromi, granular ; dark brown spots on edge, Doreal 
tentacles yellow, conical, swollen at the a^K*x, laminated ; tip 
produced, white. Oral tentacles small, linear. Branchial plumes 
whitish, five or six, small, bi-pinnnte. Foot small, covered by the 
mantle. Under parts yellowish. 

I liavc only seen one of this specic.s, which lived for many 
montlLS in a vivarium. It came nightly to one of the oystei’s, 
and apparently fed on the Itack of the shells, upon the atom-s of 
life found there. 

Doris lutkola. K<fl. 

Scml-gehitinous. Body J inch long. Mantle gramil.-xr, 
yellowish, and shaded with darker yellow. Dorsjd tentacles 
long, black, lumellatcd apex. Oral tentacles short, white. 
Bmnchial plumes long, bi-pinnate, greenish. Foot white, 
shorter than mantle. 

This elegant specie.s is found in shallow water; s^atwns in 
October. Ovn light green, in tn’o narrow tape-like convolutions. 

Doris virKRUfA. Kel 

Body 2 inches long; white. Mantle coriiaceons, oval; 
covered with short spinous tuljercles, of a grey colour ; and 
beautifully spotted with dark grey and purplish brown spots 
having a blueish shade. Under surface of mantle white, with 
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purplish spots, a purplish liuo ruus near tlic ctl^jt;; iKinler 
transversely streaked. Dorsal teutncles, greeni.-sh, l«)n;,', white, 
slightly truncated, laininntod clarate tojw. Oral tentiieles white-; 
long, pointed. Branchial plumes 6 ; short, brotal, hi-pinnate ; 
of a greenish white colour. Foot oblong, entirely covered by 
the broad oral mantle ; white, spotted with sinallor purplish 
spots than those seen on the under surface of mantle. 

Found in deep water, near French Batterj'. 

Doris atrata. Kel. 

Body i inch long, and inch liroad; ovide, convex; 
of a smoky-black colour. Mantle broad, when exiMindcd 
covering the foot; smooth, edge «!mi-transparent, the rest jet- 
black. Branchiaj 8 ; small,ofa smoky-black colour, bi-]iinnutc ; 
two sets of 4 each, all entering the same wivity rouml aims. 
Foot long, narrow, rounded in front, slightly projecting 
behind when in progi'ession ; of a {win .smoky colour. Mouth 
indistinctly seen. Oral tentacle.s linc-ar. Dorsid t<<ntacles 
pellucid, with chivuto apex ; black ; tijis wliih-, looking like i-yi-s 
set on the tentacles. Ova white, in thm* or four .small narrow 
tape-like coils. 

This species may prove to be either idcntieid witli JhrU 
fumula of Louckart, or D. ftunota of “ Quoy et (iayin,’* tlu- 
hitter more probably, n.s the remarkable, white ti]>])(Hl tentacles 
(ahva 3'8 present), could not have passcil unoliservcd by Itujipel. 
The branchiro however, of D.fwnuta would appear to correspond 
with those of the Ceylon specie.s. The next species too, which I 
regarded at one time as only a ^iiriety of D. fwmta, mn.fit, I 
think, be considered distinct, ns it was not found in April witli 
V. atralOy but subsequently, when the latter became scarce. 

Doris atroviridis. Kel 

Body 10 lines long, of an invisil»le-gi‘een colour. Mantle 
broad, undulating, of a greenish-black colour; edge streaked 
with a pale crimson line. Tentacles and hrauchko ns in 
JD. Qtrata. Foot of a pale invisiblo-grecu. Ova like those of. 
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tho preceding species. Rome of the specimens had the mantle 
indistinctly, but regnlavly, spotted white ; these spots, composed 
of several smaller spots round a centre, looketl, through a 
mnenifier, like little stars. 

The young of this species is of a jefc-hlack colour, with a broad 
brilliant crim.<on line round edge of mantle and foot. If I had 
not siiecimens of ditterent ages to compare with, anil oliscrve 
the gradwil diminution of the intensity of the red line, till it 
l>ecarae almost obsolete in the hirger specimens, I should 1m> 
inclinixl ‘ to consider the characters of the young to be those of 
a distinct .sjiecies ; so very gioat are the extenial characters of 
the j'oung and older animals. The presence, of the rcnl line in 
the young of thi.s species, and its non-existence in the young of 
7), at rain, still more confirms me in the o]»inion already 
advanced, tlmt they are not identicsil sjiei-ies. Both are very 
sluggish in their liahits ; genci-ally, two or more lie locked in 
each other’.s embraces, under a stone or a coral branch. In 
confinement they live longer than any species I have had under 
observation. 

Donis VAUiABius. Kel. 

Body 6 line.® long, pellucid green ; tlie red viscera se.en through 
it. Mantle greojiish-brown, and marked with longitudinal rows 
of reticnlatwl whitish spot.-. Dorsal tentacles clavate, laminated; 
greenish-brown, siK-ckleil ; tip white. Branchial plumes 8, 
smaU, round a central cuvity, tri-pinnato ; broAvn, speckled white. 
Foot pellucid-green ; shorter than mantle. 

This species is found in great abundance on rocks in Dutch 
Bay at low-water mark. They vary much in depth of colour ; 
green, however, always prevailing. In habit.s, like D. atrala. 

Doris exanthemata. Kel. 

Body 5 inches long ; pinkish or light purple colour. Mantle 
\on<r, broad ; covered with large and small, smooth corneal and 
rounded nodules, rismg from smooth elevated bases. The upper 
surface is of a deep olive-brown colour, ba\nng several white 
sploshes; edge of a lemon coloun Under surface of mantle 
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pinkish, and near the body there is a broad nndnlating reddish 
band, tenninating abruptly on each side below the foot, not 
unlike in ap])earanco to some cutaneous disease. Dorsal tentacles 
long ; pinkish and smooth for two-thirds of itslongth, apox clavate, 
laminated, truncated ; of a pale brown colom-. Oral tentacles 
long, conical; pinkish. Branchial plumes 6 ; largo, pendant 
tri-pinnated ; plumes pinkish-red and speckled-white ; midribs 
greenish. Foot much shorter than mantle, deeply grooved and 
notched in front, obtusely pointed posteriorly ; of a light pink 
colour, except the edge which is of a lemon colour with transverse 
strise. 

The whole animal gives one more the idea of a horrid disease 
than the channs of a sea njuiph. This species is semi-gelatinous 
and very glutinous on the surface, particulmrly the mantle. 
When dead it rapidly dissolves, and cannot be preserved in 
spirits. The largest specimen 1 have seen measured 8 inches 
long and 5 inches broad. It will not live more than a few 
days in the aquarium. Ova of a beautiful red colour; coil 
} inch broad, and' 18 inches in length. This species 
resembles Doru carbunculota, but the smooth nodules, and 
the red ova, of the former will always be sufficient marks of 
distuictioB. 

Doms oabbcnculosa. Kel. 

Body nearly 4^ inches long ; oblong, oval; of a pinkish- 
purple colour. Mantle semi-gelatinous, broad and long, and of 
an oval form ; purplish-brown colour, studded with numerous 
large warty nodules, and Larger ones rising from a raised 
tubercular ringed base. Nodules of a deeper hrown colour ; 
some have also a greenish tinge and others are variegated with 
white. Dorsal tentacle.*! long, produced, clavated, truncated 
superiorly, laminated ; of a jkiIp purplish colour. Mouth with 
a small triangnlar-shaped veil. Branchial plumes 5 ; large, 
broad and long ; closch' tri-|>iiiuated ; of a rusty-red colour, 
grizzled with white. Foot short, oblong, oval ; of a purplish- 
pink colour ; sides of under surface veined and of a pink 
colour. 
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The mantle of this inelegant Dorisy is not unlike some 
carb\mcnlar formation. The \mder surface is pinkish and shaded 
with purple. It is a very unsightly object. The edge of thb 
mantle of the young is mottled-yellow. The whole animal is 
nearly 5 inches long, and 3^ brond in the centre. Ova. white, 
deposited in narrow tape-like form in four or five broad coils. 
The white ova alone sufficiently distinguish this ugly sea-nymph 
from her rival D. exanthemata. 

Doris inteota. Kel. 

Body li inch long. Mantle warty ; of a dark-brown colour, 
nearly black ; on the medial line is a thick white pasty line., 
Dorsal tentacles brown; clavate, laminated. Oral tentacles long, 
linear, pointed ; of a bright-brown colour. BranchiaLphimea 6, 
tri-pinnated ; of a golden-brown colour. Foot golden-brown ; 
narrow, longer than mantle. • 

This warty Dorie is easily distinguished from others of A 
brown colour by its rufous warty mantle, and the dirty-white 
line on back. Even the young have the white dorsal streak. 
Very common in low water in the months of September and 
October. 

Doris lanuginosa. Kel. 

Body J inch long ; of a pale-green colour. Mantle green, 
covered with short downy hair. Dorsal tentacles green, lamel- 
lated, pubescent. Oral tentacles not observed. Branchiae 10 
or 12 ; small, of a sap-green colour, bi-pinnated. Foot shorter 
than mantle ; of a pale-green colour, transparent. 

Of this downy species I have only seen one specimen. It 
lived only a few days. Found near Nicholson’s Cove. 

Doris spongiosa. Kel. 

Semi-gelatinous. Body nearly 3^ inches long. Mantle 
broad, o^, covering the foot in all parts ; of a dull yellow- 
brown colour, deeply pitted ; margin of pits granular ; cavities 
spongious. The whole upper surface of mantle looks like the 
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surface of some species of sponge. Beneath of a darker yellow- 
hroTTO colour. Dorsal tentacles large, with slightly troncated, 
laminated apex, sheaths large, funnel-shaped ; granular. Oral 
tentacles (?). Branchial plumes 6, grey, drooping much ; 
bi-pinnated. Foot broad, long. 

This very curiously formed Doris is found in deep water in 
the Inner Harbour. The young may be mistaken for a 
distinct species, from the lateral cavities or pits being deeper. 
The whole animal is nearly the size of D. exanthemata. 

' Donis BTBIATA. Kel. 

Ooriaoeous. Body 1-} inch long. jMantle nearly smooth ; 
white, with light-brown wavy streaks. Under surface white, 
with linear wavy streaks near the body. Dorsal tentacles with 
short conical, laminated apex. Oral tentacles white, linear, 
pointed. Branchial plumes 5 or 6, small, bi-pinnatod ; white, 
streaked with brown. Foot pimewliito, narrow, oblong. Found 
in Dutch Bay. 

Dobis oobbuoata. Kel 

Body nearly 1 inch long, oval, whitish. Mantle coriaceous, 
corrugated, and studded with small ^bercles ; those on the 
sides larger, and each has a spine ; of a pale watery-green 
colour; black spotted under surface, also greenish and spotted 
with small dots. Dorsal tentacles short, open, greenish, 
lamellated. Branchial plumes grey ; 7 or 8, short, pinnated. 
Foot pale-green'; narrow ; shorter than mantle. Oral tentacles 
short, triangular, pointed. 

I have seen only one live specimen of this curious Doris. 

Dobis picta. Kel 

Coriaceous. Body 2^ inches long. Mantle large, oval, 
covering entirely the foot; upper snrfece granular, of a yellowish- 
brown colour, sploshed with large and small irregular brick-red 
spots ; under surface white, and near the body painted with 
■small and large bright red spots. Dorsal tentacles clavate. 
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laminated, slightly truncated ; sheaths largo, granular. Oral 
tentacles long, pointed ; white, spotted red. Foot broad, shorter 
than mantle ; white. 

This remarLibly painted Doris is found in deep water. 
Occasionally it burrows in the sand, where it lies for hours,— 
plumes and dorsal, tentacles alone being uncovered. 


Doris bkluoosa. Xel. 

Coriaceous. Body 2^ inches long. Mantle large, oval, 
upper surface granular, and covered with small spines ; of a • 
dull brick-red, or chocolate colour, and irregularly streaked 
with pale-yellow. Under surface of mantle white, splashed,, 
and spotted wth chocolate. Branchial plumes 6, large, bi-pin- 
nated ; of a dull-rose colour, and speckled yellow in small 
specimens. Dorsal tentacles with small clavnte, pointed, apex. 
Oral tentacles white, short, pointed. Foot broad, oval, of a 
dark-rod colour with a pale whitish edge. 

Found in deep water in the Inner Harbour of Trincomalie. 
The mantle of this species resembles much that of D. picia, 
but its spines and chocolate-coloured foot sufBciently 
distinguish it from that species, which has a white foot and 
beautifully painted under-side of mantle. They live for many 
months in a vivarium, 

, • V '' 

Doris CASTANBA. Kel . 

Corneous. Body 1^ inch long. Mantle thick, granular and 
tubercular ; of a radish-chestnut colour. Dorsal tentacles red, 
short, laminated ; tip produced, whitish. Oral tentacles short, 
linear, pointed. Branchial plumes 6 (?), short, bi-pinnated ; of 
a purplish colour. Under parts deep vermillion-red, and 
speckled with darker red. Foot short, red. 

Found near Sober Island, Trincomalie Harbour. 
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■ . Sub-genns. Ojichidobis. 

V Okchidoius Leachii, Blainv. 

Oarneous. Body oval, about 1^ incb long. Mantle granular 
and studded with filamentous granules. Those on the iiosterior 
third of mantle often large, and appearing like small branchial 
plumes. No dorsal tentacles. Two oral tentacles, ■which npinwr 
- to protrude through notches, from under the anterior edge of 
mantle. The foot is broad and nearly occupies the whole of 
» the under part of mantle. Anus opens on the under surface of 
the posterior part of mantle. Orifice of the organs of generation 
on the right side. 

Found on rocks in the Inner Harbour. I have scnrctdy any 
doubt, that this is the Onchidore described by Blniuville from 
a specimen seen in the British Museum, whose fiahitat ■was not 
known. 

• The colour of the animal is of a light-gi-ey, mottled with 
black spots in some specimens. In sjjirits the filamentous granules 
are not seen, but when the animal is idivo they arc so distinctly, 
and the contractile character of the filamuut.« aro very observable, 
especially of the larger ones. 

■ • Thkveltana, n . tj . 

Body without a cloak. Two dorsal tentacles without sheaths, 
non-retractile. Mouth in front of head, without tentacles. 
Branchiae in a circular disc on the back ; non-retractile. 

Trbvelyaka Zeylakica. Ktl . 

Body 1} inch long, narrow, elevated and inflated near the 
bi-anchiul plumes ; semi-gelatiuous, white and spotted with 
raaU dark orango-re<l sjmts, set wide apart from each other. 
He^ rather producc«l and rouuded ; also-spotted red. Mouth 
circular, sjimll; situatwl in front, without veil or tentacles. 
Branchial plumes 15 or Id, situated on posterior third of body, 
round a large disc, in the centre of which is the vent. Plumes 
long, downy, closely sot; pure white, with a longitudinal 
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bright red streak on the back of eaoh ; slightly contractile,. 
but they do not retract into a cavity*; when extended, they 
resemble a small tuft of marabout feathers. Genital orifice in a ' . 
nipple-like process, situated between the anterior and middle- 
third of body. Foot long, and broad ; terminating posteriorly 
in a lancet-shaped point, about ^ inch from body ; white, with 
a delicate light orange-rod line on the edge of the foot ; • this 
lino is carried partially on each side of head. Tentacles 2, 
dorsal; short, conical, pointed ; upper half indistinctly laminated; 
of a light orange-red colour at tip ; base colourless, transparent. 
Ova yellow, deposited in bead-like colls. They generally deposit 
the coils on branches of sea-weed. Sometimes this Dorit 
resembles a miniature fan-tail pigeon ; particularly when 
perched on sea-we«l, and the .small marabout plumes, are 
elongated. 

Found on rocks and sea-weed near Sober Island. 

This elegant creature docs not resemble any of the described 
species. The form of the body is not unlike that of the genua 
Aneula. Its nearest approach, in other ])articular8, is to 
Polycera. 

I venture to make a distinct genus of this Doris, and dedicate 
it to Sir Walter Trevelyan, to whom I am indebted so much 
for the liberal aid ho Las afforded me iu my researches into 
the Natural History of Coylon. 


Fam. TBiToxiADiE. 
Melibcea. Rang. 


Animal elongated, with a narrow, channelled foot, and long 
slender tail ; sides of the back with pairs of tuberculated lobes, 
easily deciduous ; tentacles cylindrical, retractile into long 
trumpet-shaped sheaths ; head covered by a lobe-like veil ; 
sexual orifices behind right tentacle ; excretory behind first 
gill on the right side.— (Woodtoard.) 
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Mbl3(EA vibidis. Kel 

■ Animal gelatinous, transparent, of a gi-eenish vitroons colonr. 
Body covered with hairy filaments. Head small, nearly 
circular, coveted with filaments. Veil largo, and very 
expansive ; circular opening lined with cilia. Tentacles 2, 
about I inch long ; capsule small, ceveretl with filaments; 
Branchiffi 6 or 7 on each side, nneqnal, wwlge-shaped; 
placed alternately ; base broad ; slightly pedunculated, covered 
with cilia and filaments, giving a very hairy appearance ; base 
brown ; the other parts greenish and speckled with dirty white. 

‘ Foot narrow, of pinkish colour on edge, and npi)or surface 
covered with short filaments. 

Nearly 3 inches long. 

Found on weeds near Inner Harbour; not cuiiiuion; can 
swim very actively. The veil over the head is used as a net 
doubtless to entangle its prey. Tho opening is very dilatable. 
Deposits its ova in a flat mass ; ova white. 


SoyLL.®A (?) DBAC.fiNA. Kel. 


Animal green ; elongated, narrow. No mantle. Two tenta¬ 
cles placed anteriorly on aide of head ; non retractile ; tenbicles 
folded or cylindrical, slightly granular. On the centre of the 
back there are three unequal wing-like denticulated lobes, of a 
green colour, with a tooth-like processes, tipped red ; sides of 
the posterior half of body also toothed with two lines of small, 
pointed, red-tipped tubercles. Foot nturrow, channelled. Mouth 
protected by two small semi-orbicular flaps or veils. Orifice on 
right side. Length nearly 1 inch. 


I have some doubts as to the propriety of placing this species 
under tho genus Syclloea. I could not discover any tufted 
branchis on the surface of the dorsal lobes. I propose naming 
this genus, closely allied to Glaueus, if new, in honor of Dr. 
Templeton, late of the Royal Artillery (brother of the Belfast 
‘Naturalist) who has contributed considerably to the Fauna of 
Ceylon. 
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I have found only one specimen on a branch of sea-weed. It 
looked at first like a piece of green weed, but on placmg it in 
fresh sea water, the lobes expanded and waved about very briskly. 
The red tips of the lobes contrasted beautifnlly with the bright 
green of the animal. It lived only a few hours. 

POLYCEBA (?) Zeylanioa. Kel. 

Body i inch long. No distinct mantle. Head covered by a 
membranous fimbriated veil; the long filaments slightly toothed. 
Veil continuous with a narrow membranous expansion on side 
of body, which are united at the tail. Large fimbriated filaments 
also on sides of body. A membranous crest runs on the medial 
line of back. Dorsal tentacles retractile in a sheath ; clavate, 
laminated, incurved at the tip ; brown, white tipped. Oral 
tentacles w’hite ; broad and short. Branchial plumes 5, short, 
bi-pinnated, retractile, placed in a circle, in the centre of the 
back, near the third pair of dorsal filaments. Colour above,' 
bright orange-red; beneath whitish, with red specks seen 
through the transparent foot. Ora, bright red; in narrow 
coils. The whole animal is scarcely 1 inch long; and its 
broadest part not more than f of an inch. 

I have placed this species, very doubtfully, under the head of 
Polycera. I believe there is sufficient reason to make a new 
genus of the leading characters of this pretty little creature. 
The transparent membranous expansion is fully extended when 
the animal swims, which it does, more freely than any known, 
species. For 10 or 15 minutes it will keep floating and moving 
its body like an eel in the water. Very rare ; a few specimens 
lived for many months in my vivarium. 

Fam. .Solid.*:. 

Animal with papillose gills, arranged along the sides of the 
back ; tentacles sheathle.«s, non-retractile ; lingual teeth 0. 1.0 ; * 
ramifications of the stomach and liver extending into the dorsal 
papillae ; excretory orifices on the right side ; skin smooth, 
without spicula ; no di&tinct mantle. 
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^OLis* Hussbti. Kel 

Tentacles 4. Both pairs of the same shape and form ; but 
the anterior ones longer, of a limped-orange hue, tipped with 
white. Back of a dull orange-brown colour; a triangular 
white space behind dorsal tentacle. Branchise numerous, in 
’ -8 rows on each side of body, white and ringed with light 
purple, tip white. Foot dilated anteriorily ; no lateral 
.‘processes. ^ 

Rare; twmed in memory of a departed and beloved companion 
^ of my earliest scientific labours. 

^ . • 

.iloLis BiooLon. Kel. 

Body I inch long, slender ; waxy-white ; a dusky spot on 
neck anterior to dorsal tentacles. Dorsal tentacles short, smooth, 

‘ transparent white at base ; corrugated or laminated at apex, 
* of a deep orange-red colour, becoming darker at tip. Oral 
V- - tentacles twice as long ; pellucid-white throughout; tapering, 
curved.. Head small, rounded. Branchim medium sized ; 
narrow, acutely pointed ; white with a subterminal orange-red 
ring ; apex waxy-white. They are set in 6 or 7 small clusters, 
the anterior ones composed of 84 or more branchise ; .the others 
of two, rarely of three ; becoming smaller as they approach the 
tail. Foot linear; white, transparent; slightly expanded in 
front. 

Found among sea weed in Back Bay, Trinoomalie. 
iEoLIS EFTULOKNS. Kel 

Tentacles 4 ; 2 dorsal moderately long, laminated obliquely ; 
dark-orange, tipped white. The two anterior ones orange, with 
a'whitish spot in centre and tipped white, a dark shade behind 
dorsal tentacle. Brnnchire iu 5 or 6 clusters on each side of 
back. The anterior chisters consisting of 12 or 15 narrow 


^yn, JBolU, daughtor of .Solos, 
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obtusely pointed brancUise ; orange-red at base, ringed with 
white and orange, tip white ; a bluish line running longitudinally 
for nearly two-thirds of its length. 

Found in great number in Dutch Bay, and other parts of the 
sea near Fort Frederick. Spawns in June and July. Ova 
white, in narrow tlu’eady coils. 

.Solis paulinje. Kel . 

Tentacles 4 ; two dorsal, red, wrinkled. The two terminal 
tentacles pinkish, tip red, base white. Branchise reddish, 
numerous, short; anterior ones have a whitish central ring, 
tipped red ; posterior ones of a redder colour, tips more 
broadly tippwl with red ; the central white ring less distinct. 
Foot expanded, with a short, triangular-pointed process. Deugth 
3^ lines. 

.Solis teistis. Kel 

Tentacles 4 ; two dorsal, about lialf the .size of the two 
anterior ones ; white with blackish rings. Body white, an 
interrupted blackish line on each side of back. Brauchise in 
clusters of 3 or 4 ; short, pointed, white, and ringed with 
black. Foot slightly expanded, and notched anteriorly. Length 
about 8 lines. 

Found on sea-weed in one of my Aquaria. Ova white. 

.Solis nodulosa. Kel . ^ - 

Tentacles 4 ; opaque-white. Dorsal long, pyramidal, - 
pointed, with three nodular rings ; oral tentacles short, narrow, 
pointed, white with a yellowish shade. Head and back white. 
Branchiae in five small clusters on each side ; long, nodular, 
obtusely pointed ; opaque-white and spotted indistinctly with 
slight orange-brown ; base darker. Foot slightly contracted 
anteriorly. 

Length about ^ inch. 
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^OLis Smedleti. Kel. 

Dorsal tentacles pyramidal, ringed ; of a dusky grey colour. 
Oral tentacles long, pointed, white, with a central red ring. 
Branchiie in five small clusters on each side ; the anterior, 
pair largest. Papillse short, conical ; white, and ringed with 
grey. Foot long, with anterior tentacular processes Length 
4 or 5 linos. 

I have named this sixjcics in reinenibrnnco of one who was a 
frequent visitor of my “Aquarian c.stablisiunont,” and who 
took a warm and friendly interest in all uiy scientific pursuits. 
This small uEoUs was discoveretl on .some sea-weed growing in 
a Vivarium. 


Genus. Pkoctoxotus. A. mul U. 

Animal oblong, dcpwisscd, pointed Wbind ; dorssil tentacles 
2 , linear, simple, witli eyes at btisc, lichiud ; oral tentacles 
short; bead covered by a small semi-lunar veil ; month with 
homy jaws; gills papillose, on ridge.s down the sides of tho back 
and round tho head in front; vent dorsal.— Woodwanl. 

Proctonotus Oiuentalis. Kel. 

Annual .semi-gedatinons. greenish. Dorsal tentacles 2, 
bifurcated and retractile. Oral tentacles short, pointed. 
Brancliia?, four or five rows on esich side of body, those nearest 
the bwly smaller ; we«lge-«h!iped, roundc«l superiorly, flattened ; 
green, spott<<<l grey and green. Branchim carried roxmd the 
head in two or throe rows ; muhllu ones longer, all of the same 
shape. Foot hi-oa<], long, groov<*i1 in foot. Length 2^ inches. 
Ova white, in wave«l thresul-like coils. 

This oxcuedingly interesting animal niaj’ jierhaps occupy a 
new generic place, as I do not ol«.«ervc the bifurcated dorsal 
branchial noticed in the other sjwcle.? of the genus Procto^iotus. 
When coiled up it looks like a flower, with green petals. 

Found in Trincomalie, in May and July. 
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Ptbuochilcs tiridis. Kel. 

Anima] light-green. Length ^ inch. Tentacles 2, simple, 
pointed. Head with sinnll lateral loljes. Branchiso very 
numerons, closely sot; long, linear, acutely pointed. Bronchuo 
green, and spotted ns-ith darker green and grey. Foot linear. 
Found on sea-vreeds, and, owing to its colour, not easily 
recognised. Lives for n long time in confinement. Ova 
green. 

Fam. ELYSiAD.fi. 

Genus. Elysia. Risao. 

Animal elliptical, depressed, with wing-like lateral expan¬ 
sions ; tentacles simple, with sessile eyes behind them; foot 
narrow. i- 

Elysu giuxdifolia. Kel. ^ 

Head and body L’ght-green, white, and occasionally blaok 
spotted. Head and neck naked. Tentacles 2, folded longitu¬ 
dinally, on side of head ; brouzed-green, tip brown. Buccal 
tentacles 2, small. Membranous wing-like expansion on each 
side of body ; broad anteriorly; acutely puinted posteriorly, 
and united at the tail. Membrane green, edged with a blaok 
and a golden ycllpw line. No distinct foot. Orifice on the 
back (?). Mouth beneath. 

The whole animal gives one the idea of a large leaf | and, 
when moving, that of a butterfly. Found on sea-weed. Some 
are more than 3 inches long ; greatest transverse diameter, 
with wings expanded, 2^ inches. Distinct veins, filled with 
fluid seen on the wing.«; the heart pulsating on the centra of 
the back. I have .<iomo doubt.s as to the propriety of placing 
this interesting creature tinder the head of Elyaia. If on further 
investigation, it is found that it does not belong to any known 
genera, I propose naming it Hydropstche. 

Elysia pi'xctata. Kel. 

Smaller tlian the Last species ; largest .ejiecimcn seen ineasuir- 
ing inch. 
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Animal of n lighter green colour. Tentacles dark-brown, 
spotted white. Back whitish-green, dotted with black and 
green, and spotted like the back. Edge of mantle black, and 
shaded with golden ; under surface of wings tubercular and 
dotted black. 

Found on sea-weed. Not easily distinguished from the young 
of E- grandifolia. 


ElTSU OCERtTLEA. Kel. 

This is a very small, beautiful species, about | inch long ; 
when the wings are folded, it is not thicker than a crow’s 
quill. Tentacles 2 ; blue, with a central red ring, tip blackish. 
Body and wings blue; under part of head, and fore part of 
foot, red ; edge of wing lined with black and rod lines, the latter 
outermost. 

Found on sea-weed, in the Inner Harbour. All three species 
have the same generic characters, and doubtless belong to the 
*same genus. 

*f 

^Order. Inpbbo-bbanchuta. 

Genus. Phtllidu. Cue. 

. Animal oblong, covered with a coriaceous tuberculate<l 
mantle ; dorsal tentacles • clavate, retractile into cavities near 
the front of the mantle ; mouth with two tentacles ; foot broadly 
oval. Gills forming a series of lamina extending the entire 
length of both sides ; excretory orifice in the middle liiu*, 
nejir tho posterior end of the buck, or between tho mantle 
and foot; reproductive organs on the right side ; stomach simple, 
membranous. 

Phyllidia Zbylanicus. Kel. 

Mantle tubercular ; salmon coloured ; three continuous black 
lines run round the whole length. The Internal one broader, 
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“ # 

taking within ita circuit the dorsal tentacles and anal oriBce ; .., 

two other lines run parallel to this all round the mantle ; Ae ' 
outer one narrowest. Dorsal tentacles large, conical, pointed ; ,, 

circularly laminated at the upper half, which is of a black 
colour. The two oral tentacles small, black. Foot whitish, ^ ; 
notched in front; the blackish viscera seen through. Branchiae ' 
whitish on sides of the body except in front. Anal opening 
on a black coloured tube, behind which there are four or five 
large tubercles of the same form as those on the other parts of 
mantle. Liength 1 inch ; ^ inch broad. . 

Very rare. 

Genus. Diphtllidia. Cwt?. 'i 

Syn. LnfGCELiia. Blcdn, 

Animal oblong ; mantle ample ; gills limited to the hinder 
two-thirds of the body ; head with minute tentacles and a lobe- 
like veil ; vent at the right side, behind the reproductive 
orifices ? lingual teeth 80. 1. 80. 


Diphyxlidia foemosa. 


KeL 


Body pink. Mantle leaf-like ; dark-purple, with purplish 
black slies ; edge yellow, streaked longitudinally with golden 

broad linfs 'alternated with very delicate narrow ones. .. 
Veil purple-black, except the anterior edge ; ben^th of a 
lividY pink colour. Foot pink, grooved in the median hue of 
uo^terior luilf. Branchiffi buff; a whitish spot on anterior third 
of plumes. Dorsal tentacles emerging throj^l^ 
anterior eilge of mantle; tentacles red with blackish tips and 
sides. No oral tentacle. Length 2^ inches, li mch broad. 

This very beautiful spr-cies is found in deep ^vato^. It 
occasionally buries itseU’ in sand, with only the head and 
tentacles exposed, and lies for hours in thu* position. 
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Order. Tsoti-bbanohuta. 

Animal usually provided witb a shell both in the larva and 
adult state ; branchim covered by the shell or mantle ; sexes 
united. 

Fam. PLKCROBBAXCHID.fi. 

Genus. Plecbobbanchcs. Cw. 

Animal oblong, fleshy, convex above with a very large and 
overspreading mantle. Foot large, equally outspreading, and 
thus leaving a wide canal all round the body. Head distinct, 
furnished with a veil, uniting on each side with the borders 
of the foot, and with two tubular tentacles, which are split 
anteriorly; mouth at the extremity of a proboscis ; branchise 
composed of a double row of lamella, forming a plume on the 
posterior right side, between the mantle and the foot. Anus 
carried by a small tube beliind the branchi®. Organs of 
generation in front. Shell sometimes rudimentary, membranous, 

' with a tolerably distinct apex hidden in the thickness of the 
mantle.— Woodward, 

PirraoBBANOHUs oiTBixtrs? Ruppel. 

Orange-red ; mantle darker than the other parts of the 
animal, and speckled with whitish spots. About 1 inch in 
length. Ova reddish, in circular broad coils. 

Very common in Trincomalie. Found in low-water, on 
coral stones and sea-weed, nearly throughout the year. Spawns 
in May, June and July. 

PLRrnonBAXCHCs rkttculatus ? Gmel. 

Pule orange-red, rcticnlnted mantle, and spotted purple. 

About 2 inches long. Found near Fort Frederick, Trincomalie, 
in shallow water among rocks. 


Ill 
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Pleubobbakchos Zrylaniccs. ' Kel . 

Pale yellow, splashed with darker yellow and brown, and 
minntely spotted with msty-hrown. 

About 2 inches long. 

Rare ; found in Rock Ixiy. 

f 

Pleubobbanchus PUBPURErs. Kel 

Deep reddish-purple Mantle very dark-purple, and spotted 
with still darker purple. There is a bright white zig-zag line 
on each side of the back of sojuo largo specimens. Length 
nearly 6 inches ; 4 inches broad. The young is of a lighter 
purple, and may be mistaken for another species. 

Found in deep water, Trincomalie. 
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CEYLON ZOOPHYTES. 


Easuta. 

Order. Polypi. 

Fam. Acteiud^. 

Animal single, fleshy, elongate or conical, capable of extend¬ 
ing or contracting itself, fixed by its base, but vritb power of 
locomotion, mouth in the middle of the upper disc, very dilatable, 
surrounded by one or more rows of tentacula ; oviparous and 
viviparous; marine. 

Genus. Actinia. IAhtubus. 

0 

, Body conoid or cylindrical, adhering by a broad base ; the 
^ space between the mouth and the rim of the upper disc 
occupied by one or more uninterrupted series of conical, 
undivided tubular tentacula, which are entirely retractile. 

Actdoa ‘Wabdu. Kd. 

Body large, greeuish-y^ow, except the upper half, which is 
of purplish colour and tuberculated ; the other parts nearly 
smooth, indistinctly streaked. Disc buff, with darker radiating 
lines. Tentacles in two or three ro'ws, about 1 inch in length, 
narrow, pointed obtusely; whitish ; base purplish, tip bright 
crimson, transversely striped with gi-ey or dark buff. 

Height 2^ inches. Breadth nearly 2 inches, when expanded. 

Found in deep water on the oj'ster banks at Cottear, opposite 
Fort Frederick. 

lliia handsome species I have dedicated to Sir Henry Ward, 

' Governor of Ceylon, under whose auspices I have been enabled 
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to prosecute my researches among marine animals, -with more 
than ordinary success. 

Actinia Tbanchelli. Kel 

Body short, longitudinally striated with pale-green, alternately 
with lines covert with yellow and white tubercules, small o\'ular 
granules round edge of disc. Disc circular, cup-shaped ; 
greenish and rayed with four or fire white lines. Tentacles about 
an inch long, sot in two rows, narrow, finely pointed, pellucid, 
and spotted w’ith opaque, oblong, white and purplish spots ; 
1^ inch high and j inch broad. The inner row of tentacles 
generally erect, and the outer curving over side of body. 

Found in Dutch Bay. Named in compliment to Miss 
Tranchell, of Trincomalie. 

Actinia pudica. Kel 

Body opaque-white ; irregularly striated and spotted with 
light-crimson. Tentacles few, pellucid-wbito ; short, conical ; 
set in two or three row.s. Disc pellucid, and streamed with 
milky-white. 

This elegant anemone, when detached, floats on water like 
a globe, and may be taken for a species of the genus Mayaa. 

Found on small stones in Back Bay, Trincomalie. 

Actinia passifloba. 

Body semi-carneous, brown. Tentacles few ; short, stout, 
truncated, or capped (?) ; purplish-white, the longer Are or six 
have dark-purple base and rings. 

This may be a species connecting Capnia with Actinia. 
Height 1 to 1^ inch; f inch broad. 

Found near Sami Rock. 

Actinia befclgbns. Kel 

Small, the largest seen scarcely one inch long ; body white, 
translucent ; tentacles short, in two rows ; brown witli golden 
spots. 
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Found on stones in Back Bay, Trincomalie. 

Hosembling a Zocmthura, but the clear diaphanous body and 
^' the disunited tentacles, at once show this creature to bo an 
Aetinia. 

AomnA VEBMicosA. Keh 

Very small. Body 8 lines in diameter and 4 lines in 
height; whitish-pellucid. Tentacles from twelve to cigliteeu, 
small, worm-like; golden-yellow or dark yellow-brown. Very 
' ,, 7 isoid. When the tentacles are withdravra this little creature 
looks like the larva of an insect j oblong globuse, with a golden 
' coloured head. 

AomiA rirerrosA. Kel. 

Body pale, flesh-coloured ; indistinctly longitudinally striated, 
with white spotted lines ; several row’S of pale-blue granules 
near edge of disc. 

: Disc wared, tubercular, forming sometimes in triangular or 
''quadrangular masses, at other times circular; centre of disc 
pale, the rest white with radiating lines. 

Tentacles numerous, in throe rows, palo-brown, occasionally 
greenish-pellucid. The number on inner row fewer ; extreme 
point white. 

Height 1 inch. Breadth inch. 

Found in Back Bay, Trincomalie. 

Actikia sahabaodaka. Kel. 

Small, disc of a beautiful bright emerald-green, with white 
lines or radiating rays. Tentacles numerous, set in throe rows ; 
short, oblong, semi-conical, obtusely pointed ; white at tholw.so; 
beyond this, purplish-browu, the rest very pellucid, dnshtHl 
with 'purplish and white siiots. 

Body flesh-coloured, longitudinally striated. Two or more 
ro^ of pale-green rounded tubercules, on discal margin, 
inferior to outer rows of-tubercules ; at times these granules 
are of a whito colour. 
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About 1 inch iu diameter, and ^ inch bigL Found in deep 

water, Inner Harbour. . . ' 

» 

. < • j 

Actinta Acstinh. Kel. 

Body roimded, thick, reddish ; covered with brick-red tuber- 
cules. Disc pellucid-wliite, or reddish. Oral opening 1| inch 
in diameter, margin surrounded with tentacular-like bodies in 
two or three rows. Tentacles numerous, in four rows ; nearly 
2^ inches long, narrow, acutely pointed ; pellucid-white, spotted 
on the imier side. Stands 2^ inches high. 

This large anemone is found in great abundance on the rocks 
near Fort Frederick in the months of May and June. Some, 
entirely free of tho brick-rod colour, are of a pale greenish- 
white ; others, have tho disc one half purple and the other half 
grey. It adheres to the finger. 

I have named this species in remembrance of a valued friend, 
who w’ns one of the founders of the CJeylon Military Medical 
OflScers’ Museum,—Dr. Austin, late of the 97th Regiment. 

On my recent visit to Colombo, I obtained many specimens 
of a smaller anemone from Mutwal rocks, closely resembling 
this .species, but with short tentacle.**, and without the adhering 
qualities of tho foregoing .species. I am inclined to believe this 
to bo a distinct species. Colours very changeable. 

> Genus. Anthka. 

Body cylindraceous, adhering by a broad base ; tentacula 
disposed in circles round the month, elongated, tapered, and 
incapable of being retracted within the body. 

•Anthea Indiana. Kel. 

Body transparent, almost colourless, globoso at base, elon¬ 
gated ; a few white spots near disc. Tentacles long, delicate, 
finely pointed, set in two rows on the edge of a greenish 
transparent disc. The inner set of tentacles more than twice as 
long as the external row. Tentacles pellucid, indistinctly 
ringed, alternately with grey and white. Oi'al opening 
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’ surrounded with an olerated liexagonal ring, taking the form of 
a cup, on the centre of which is the transverse slit of the 
mouth. 

This parasitical anemone is found on Pearl Oysters, in the 
Harbour of Trincomalie. It grows very rapidly in the Viva¬ 
rium, and is a good guide for ascertsiining the quality of the 
sea water in which it is placed. When the water is impure, 
or any animal in it dead and decaying, this Aednia shrivels 
up and assumes a dark-brown or blackish colour, and ns the 
water is purified the creatm’c regains its pelluoid form, 

Antiiea arachnida. Kel 

Resembling the A. Imlxca, but much suutller, and the disc 
is spotted black. The tentacles worm-like ; pellucid-white, and 
spotted dusky. Found on rocks and shells. 

Anthba aurba. Kel. 

This is a very minute species ; when elongated, nearly one inch 
high, and scarcely four lines in breadth. Body peUucid, tentacles 
'i few, short; golden-yellow. 

' •■"Found on rocks and shells. 

Anthba meleaorika. Kel. 

Body short, broad, greenish, translucent, slightly tubercular. 
Tentacles numerous, of moderate length, narrow, pointed; 
greenish-brown, with darker brown rings. Mouth slightly 
elevated. Disc pale-green. 

Height i inch. Breadth 1 j to 2 inches when expanded. 

Found in the Iimer Harbour, in deep water, adhering to 
Pearl Oyster shells. 

AoTINODENDWON AR0BNTBA. Kel. 

Body white. Disc granular, frosted white. Tentacles short, 
acute; silvery-white, transverse granulated lines on inner surface; 
short pinnules on sides. 
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Height inch, breadth 1 inch. Very rare. Found in deep¬ 
water. 


Actinodendbon Zeylanicus. Kel. 

Body large, semi-gelatinous, yellow or buff, longitudinally 
streaked, alternately with linos of pearly tubcrcules. Disc broad, > 
cup-shaped, greenish-brown, or purple, with numerous radiating 
lines of various colours ; granular. Tentacles purplish-brown ; 
numerous, in three or four rows ; broad, long, i»ointed, crossed 
on superior surface with white lines, which are laterally tuber¬ 
cular, or slightly pinnated. A row of large oval bodies on 
edge of disc. Height of the largest specimen seen 3^ inches. 
Breadth 3 inches. Tentacles 1 to IJ inch long, all of nearly 
oqxtal length. 

This handsome arborescent anemone is found on rocks in the 
Inner Harbour, in two or three feet of water. 

Actinodendbon hobologu. Keh 

Body white, with i/iukish streaks. Disc depressed, circular, 
pale-brown, granular; a broad pale purplish circle, about 
midway between oral opening and tentacles, and on this ring are 
twelve broad pinplish streaks, placed equidistant. Tentacles in 
three rows ; short, flattened, pointed ; those nearest the 01 * 0 ! 
opening larger. All have tubercular granules, placed in trans¬ 
verse row's, from six to eight in number. Tentacles yellowish, a 
few white granules near edge. White tubercular lines placed in 
longitudinal rows ou surface of body. Body when elongated 
about 2^ inches high. 

Found at Trincomalie, on small stones, in low-water. 

' Actinodkndrok vibidis. Kel. 

Body white, with greenish strealcs and rows of white granules. 
Disc depressed, greenish ; f inch in diameter. Tentacles short, 
acutely pointed ; granulated on edge ; set in two rows. Those 
nearer the disc shorter, a row of larger white-spotted granules 
on edge of disc. 
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•s '. ♦ • 

In height 2^ inches ; narrow at middle and base. Trumpet¬ 
shaped above. 

/. Distinguished from Horoloyia by the ubsonco of the purple 
'i zone on disc, and from its longer tentacles. The tubercules too 
are less swollen, and there is a more marked space running 
longitudimilly on tentacles. 

; Foimd with its body buried in sand in the Harbour of 
, Trincomalie. 

‘ Dioscosoha (Actikodibcus) ? Zeylanica. Kel. 

ii,' Body thick, short; pinliish, minutely pnnctulated with bright- 
red; near the disc the body is streaked longitudinally with 
y closely spotted purplish lines. The bo<ly is expuided into a 
iy- cup-like disc, of a bright vormillion-red colour, with radiating 
white hues. Disc broad, expanded, and covering the whole 
body, surface covered with small lines (thi-ec or four,) short, 
conical, truncated, tentacles, disposed in rays, running from oral 
opening to edge of disc, alternated with shorter onos which 
proceed from middle-third of disc with two other shorter ones, 
on each side, and the whole terminate at the margin in close 
compact rays. On each side of oral opening, is n semi-globulor 
body with a central foramen, which communicates with the 
oviducts. 

The colours of this singular form of anemone vary much ; at 
times, it is all of a purplish-brown with greenish reflections, on 
other occasions the uncovered space of disc is of an earthy- 
brown cobur, or green, and the rays of tentacles either entirely, 
green, or macubted with purple and white. 

Breadtli or disc when expanded from 4 to 5 inches. 

, If this anemone is to be considered of a genus distinct from 
Actinia, I think of reinstating the generic term of Actitwdiccusy 
given'to a much smaller creature by M. BlainvUle, for it also, 
like the species of Lcuckai't’s J[}ia$cosoma, has two discs, and the 
animal, when waiting for its prey, is not unlike a deprcs.sed 
hour glass in shape. It can withdraw the superior disc within, 
when the red-spotted body is seen to be of a club-shaped 
form. 
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Peacha Gossei. Kel. 

Body semi-carneoTis, covered by a brownish skin, corrtigated, 
narrow and long. Tentacles from nineteen to twenty-one, long, 
narrow, and acutely pointed ; either of a green colour, or purple, 
marked on superior surface with transverse blue or white lines, 
some of which are narrow-shaped. Mouth on a conical eminence. 
Inferior opening giving passage to ova and excrementitious 
matter. Length 4 o(i 5 inches, and about } inch broad at 
base, when elongated. Very active in springing ; it can adhere 
to sand or stones. 

This is, I believe, the second species kno^vn of Gosse’s new 
genus Peacha. I have dedicated it to the original desoriber 
of the genus. Mr. Gosse’s description led me to observe 
this species very closely, although I was at first induced to 
consider it a species of Edwardtia. The inferior orifice admits 
of the passage of a moderate sized probe. The oral orifice has 
not tluit foliated appendage described by Gosse. It is for him 
to determine whether this is a generic character. 


ZOANTHXniA. 

ZoANTHUBA, sp.—green disc, 

Z. Mammalifeha.— brown disc. 

Being now on the eve of embarkation for India, I have 
only time to notice the above two species of Zoanthura, 
which I trust will be described by other naturalists who may 
succeed mo. 
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CEYLON ENTOZOA. 

Order. Pabenchtiuta. 

This order includes all those Entozoa which have the body 
filled with a parenchyma, or pulpy matter, either in a cellular 
tissue, or simply in the cavity, in which there is no alimentary 
apparatus to be discovered, except a fe^ canals, which carry 
nourishment to all these parts, lie ovaries are also imbedded 
in the parenchyma ; there is no abdominal cavity, no intestine, 
and no vent; and the signs of a nervous system are few and 
doubtful.— Cuv. 

Fam. Tbemsootea. 

■ Have the under part furnished with cup-like discs, or suckers, 
by which they adhere. 

Genus. PLAyABiA. 

Body flattened, depressed. Like the Fluket (which infest the 
liver of sheep), they are bi-sexual. Very voracious, and will 
even feed upon their own species. They multiply rapidly in 
the ordinary way, and also by division of the body—even 
spontaneous division as is alleged. Mutilated parts are also 
very readily reproduced, and a partial division of the body, 
will even produce an animal with two heads or two tails, 
.according as the anterior or posterior end is cleft. Several 
species inhabit the fresh waters, but larger ones are met with 
on sea shores.— Cuv. 

The species herein described are all marine, found on rocks 
and sea-weeds in the harbour and bays of Trincomalie. Hey 
are exceedingly interesting creatures, some rivalling the tribe 
of Doridida in colours. They live for a long time in the 
Vivarium. The month, situated in most of the species near 
the anterior third of under part of medial line, opens and dilates 
likethatof a sea-anemone. Ova of most species white, deposited 
in thin flakes on rocks and sea-weed. 
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Ptrrther inveatigation ■will, I believe, lead me to separate 
the species into more than two genera ; the majority of species , . ' 
correspond with M. Dug^’s Derastoma in which there is one ' 
opening, nearer the anterior edge than in Planaria The ’xv 
presence of tentacles, or rudimentary ones, on the anterior ,>7 
edge, or on the back, ■w'ill also perhaps form a generic , if 
distinction. I have attached the species without any appearance 
of tentacular appendages to a new genus (tnt'At), Penula. 

The mouth too in this genus L« placed nearer the centre of 
under part. 


Planawa obrebralib. Kel . 1 

Rudimentary tentacles anterior, formed by two folds of the 
margin. Upper surface of a yello'wish-broTra colour and 
minutely streaked •with fine wavy bijown lines ; border lined 
•with a black line, streaked ■with white. Beneath, of a beautiful 
salmon colour. Mouth large, placed on the anterior third of 
lower part of body ; lips white. 

This is the largest species observed, nearly 3^ inches long, 
and 3 inches broad, ©■ra greenish-white. 

Planaru viOLAoa:A. Kel . 

Tentacles, as in last species. Upper surface violet-purple 
colour, edged with bright-yellow. Median line yellcwish j 't 
under parts rose coloured. 7 ' " 

About 1J inch long, and } inch broad. This beautiful 
species, in a quiescent state, resembles some variety of pansy. 

Ova yellow. 

Plakaria viridis. Kel . 

Tentacles folded ; green^ spotted brown ; edge dark grizzly^ 
brown. Under parts paler. 

About inch long. 

t 

t-.. 7 
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Planabia armata. Kel. 

Tentacles folded, but more distinctly formed. Upper surface 
of a dark-purple colour, covered with short, black spines. 
Beneath pale-purple, smooth. About 1^ inch long, and nearly 
1^ inch broad. 

PtANAMA PAPILIO^^S. Kd . 

Tentacles as in last species, black, white tipped. Upper surface 
yellow, covered with small black spines. Beneath pale-yellow, 
. Margin whitish. 

Length about 1 inch. 

Very like a butterfly moving in the water. 

Plaxarxa pubpubba. Kel. 

Tentacles rudimentary. Upper surface of a beautiful purple- 
colour ; beneath paler purple. 

About inch long. 

Plababia fttsoa. Kel. 

r " 

Upper surface dusky-brown. Beneath paler brown. 

About inch long. 

Planabia klbgans. Kel. 

Tentacles red, situated on the anterior third of mantle, 
Upper surfece pale-yellow, shaded with greenish brown, black 
dots ; margin black, lined with orange. Beneath whitish. 
Length inch. 

Plakabia thesea. Kel. 

• Tentacles white, with red tips, rising from depressions, or 
oups, placed near the middle third of body. Upper surface of 
a chocolate-brown colour, edge yellow. Mouth in the middle, 
below genital organs. Beneath pale-purple. 

Length inch. 
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Plavakia stbiata. Kel. 

Tentacles rudimentary. Upper surface brownish-purple^ ■ 
streaked with brown. Beneath pale orange-brown. 

Length 2^ inches. 

Plakaria mblbaokdja. Kel. 

Tentacles of an oval form. Medial line reddish, edged with - 
a black line, the rest sti'ipcd with broad white and light purplish 
streaks; margin waved and edged with black. Length If *• 
inch. There are two linojir appendages on neck, above eye 
spots. 

PlaNARIA TOD0LATA. Kel. 

Tentacles rudimentar}-. In medial lino purplish, the rest 
pale-yellow, with undulating lines and spots of purplish-brown ; ' 
margin purplish. Length 2 inches. 

Plakaria aursa. Kel. 

Tentacles two, simple ; pointed, rising from the anterior third 
of body. Upper surface golden and speckled with white and 
brown. 

Nearly 2| inches long. 

No drawing made of this species. 

Plakaria dulcis. Kel. 

Tentacles rudimentary. Body brown in the medial line, the 
rest light-green, minutely spotted with reddish brown. Margin 
white. , ’ 

Length 1 inch. 

Plakaria Zbylakica. Kel. 

Tentacles rudimentary. Upper surface of a dark purplish 
chocolate colour ; margin white, with an internal adjoining 
orange and black lino. Beneath jwlor. 

Length 2^ inches, and 1^ inch broad. 

■ Very abundant in months of May and Jime. Ova white. 
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Genns. Pbnula, n. g. Kel. 

Animal gelatinous, fluttenod like Planaria, but without any 
appearance of tentacular appendages. Mouth placed beneath, 
near the central third of body- Eye spots on anterior third ot 
back. 

.Ruppel figures one species of this form in his work on 
Abyssinia. 

I' 

Pbkula ocaiiATA. Kel. 

Upper surface pale yellowish-brown, with dark-brown ocellated 
spots. Beneath, pale-buff. Length 2 inches. 

PsyuLA PuyexATA. Kel 

WTiite. Above minutely punctulatod with reddish-brown. 
About 1| inch long. 

Pknitla fclva. Kel. 

Yellowish, striated transversely. 

Length 2^ inches. 

Pbkula alba. Kel. 

White throughout. 

Length inch. Harrow. Ova of all the species whitish. 

Several other species, I have no donbt, will be yet obtained 
from Ceylon. 

As these pages are going through the prow, I have returned 
from Calcutta, and I am now preparing for the Pearl Fishery 
at Anpo, where I hope to obtain many curious forms of 
Zonphgtet. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE WOKKS OF IRRIGATION 
CONSTRUCTED BY KING PARAKRAMA 
BAHU, CONTAINED IN THE SIXTY- 
EIGHTH AND SEVENTY-NINTH 
CHAPTERS OF THE MAHA- 
WAIJISO, WITH INTRODUCTORY 
• REMARKS. 


By Loots Dk Zotsa, MudaxitIb. 


The following extracts from the Mahiwapso, having reference 
to works of Irrigation executed in the reign of Pardkrama 
Bahu I., (A. D. 1158—^1186), may not prove altogether devoid 
of interest, in connection with the very able and interesting 
Papers on the subject of ancient irrigation in Ceylon, recently 
published by order of Government. The Sovereign alluded to 
is the celebrated Parakrama Bdhu the Great, the constructor 
of the “Sea of Panlkrama,” the invader of India and Burma ; 
and whose reign Mr. Tumour characterizes as “ the most martial, 
enterprizing, and glorious in Sinhalese History.” 

The first extract is the 68th Chapter of the Mahdwa^so, 
and contains an account of the efforts made by Pardkrama 
Bdhu to promote the cultivation of rice, on his assuming the • 
government of the PVtifirrata* under the title of MaMdi 


® The ancient divisions of Ceylon were :—Pihi/i-ra/la, bonnded on 
the west, north, and east, by the sea ; on the south by the Mah4w?li- 
gaQga, and D^onmtya rivers ; it was also sometimee called Rdja-rafa 
as the ancient capitals were situated in it: /tuAuau-roAt, bounded on the 
west and north by the M&hawfli-gagga, and Eajn-gagga (or Elalntara) 
rivers, and on the east and south by the sea. The mountainous portion 
of it was called Jifalaya-rafa : ifayd-rafa, bounded on the north by the 
'D^um-oya, on the east by the MahAw^li-gapga and the mountains, on 
the south by the Ealu-gayga, and on the west by the sea.”—Tumour’s 
Ceylon Almanac, 1834, p. 57. 
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pddo or sub-king. The second extract is a part of the 
concluding Chapter of the reign of the same monarch, and 
gives a summary account of the principal public works executed 
during his government. It consists of 87 verses, of which the 
first 24 relate to the formation of extensive gardens and plan¬ 
tations ; tho next 26 to the construction of tanks and canals; 
and the last 27 to the erection of various public buildings, 
such as dilgabas, imago houses, preaching halls, inns or houses 
for strangers, libraries, theatres, &c. I have only translated 
the verses relating to tanks j those which have reference to 
canals and water-coui’ses having already Ijcen translated and 
published by Mr. Turnour in tho Ceylon Almanac for 1834. 

I have not thought it necessary to add any comments of my 
own, by way of illustrating tho translation ; but I may perhaps 
be permitted to say a word in reference to the information 
which a pasAige in the first extract gives respecting tho “ Sea 
of Pardkramu,” to which so much attention has lately been 
drawn by the publication of that valuable contribution to the 
ancient history of Ceylon,—tho “Report on the Ellahara 
Canal, by Messrs. Adams, Churchill and Bailey.” 

As stated by these gentlemen, “ the situation of the ‘ Sea 
of Parikrama’ has never hitherto been satisfactorily ascertained.” 

Tumour states (vide Ceylon Almanac of 1834, p. 68) that 
“ the ‘ Sea of Par4krama’ with its embankments of many outlets 
is yet unknown, or at least unnoticed.” 

Major Forbes indeed surmised that the series of lakes 
connected by the Ellahara Canal, might he the waters to 
which the vanity of a King gave his own name, but he adds, 
that “ until this canal shall have been traced through the 
Konduruwawe bilk, the extent and difficulty of such an 
undertaking must excite doubts whether it were successfully 
accomplished.” 

The explorers of the Ellahara Canal were, however, the first 
who declared their belief, that the series of tanks connected 
by this canal were the waters which bore the name of the 
“ Sea of ParAkrama.” 
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It does not, however, appe&r that this opinion is oorroborated 
by the Mabdwayso, since in a passage in the 68th chapter, 
mention is made of a particular tank, which was affcenwds 
called the “ Sea of ParAkrama.” 

The passage alluded to is the following :— 

gs'® o6)©j9S doSgo, 
eooSeDiBig3©cnjae3«) 0Ccfi3<ia8do3Qiso 
fjS'GgioioS^ ScojSjS ooto trtfoiSosjcs)®* 
o5aji5j;® ©•i>oK3<5€)3!9j<$e8. 

Atiwa khuddakap pubbA Pai^dawApiBcha kiriya. 
Sapwad^hituobchatAyAma witthAratthiia pdlika\), 

Abbhnnnata mahAwAxipitao sajala niggamag, 

Parakkama samaddoti, wohAraSobAbhirdpayi. 

“ Moreover, having made (Pa^d^ tank), which was 

formerly very small indeed, (into one) containing a body of water 
great and exceedingly lofty, having outlets for the water, and an 
embankment of greatly increased height, length, breadth, and 
strength, he gave it the name of the * Sea of ParAkrama.’ ” • 


^ Pit is somewhat remarkable that the above important passage in the 
Hahawagso shonld have escaped Mr. Tumour’s reecarchee, since he gives 
the following aooonut of the ontlets from the " Sea of Paraknma," which 
is quoted by the authors of the Report of the Ellahara CsnaL '* The 
Sling [Farftkrsmal formed the deep canal called the Makara-gayga, which 
flowed from tho Makara outlet of the sea of ParAkrama ; from the same 
sea, the great canal Hema-wati flowing to the Mahi-megba-wana. 
From the outlet called Samanmal, the canal distingnisbed by the name of 
Nfla-wAoa : flowing from the outlet called the Kils-kara*udyAna 
the Salalawatti Canal : flowing from tho outlet celebrated nnder the 
name of Waitra-watC, the Waitra-wati Great Canal: from the south¬ 
ern outlet, the Tuyga-badaa Canal: flowing from the Maygala outlet, 
the Afaggala-ganga Canal flowing from tho eastern outlet, the Champa 
Canal; flowing from the same sea to tho Pdryawardhaoa Tank, the 
Saraswati Canal; flowing westward of that (Saraswaii) canal, the 
Weyumati Canal.” No less tbab ten ontlets are here enumerated, aa 
foraied by the King to convey, in different directions, tho accnmnlated 
waters of the tank named after himself. Of these, fonr appear from 
their names and description to have been mneh larger than the rest. The 
identification of "the Sea of ParAkrama,” therefore, seems to depend upon 
the discovery, in Padavil-kulam, or any other of the large tanks, of ten 
outlets corresponding with those mentioned in the above extract— 
Ed. Ceylon Almanac, 1857, in which work this article was by 
permission inserted.] 
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I am not prepared to say what particular tank is meant by 
Panda-wdpi, in this passage, as I have not been able to 
meet with any information, either in the l^Iahiwapso or m 
any other work, which would enable me to identify it with any 
degree of certainty. The name Pandorwdpi occurs but twice 
in the previous part of the Mahdwapso. King Mahdddthiko 
Mahii Nigo is said to have bestowed the “ Pandorwapi Vi- 
h&ra," i. e. ‘the Papda Tank Vihira,’ on a certain SAmanero, 
which proves the existence of a tank of that name so «®rly as 
. A. D. 8. (yid* Tumour’s translation of the Mahdwapso, p. 214.) 
The next reference to Panda-wStpi is in the 60th Chapter of the 
Miahiwapso, in which it is mentioned as one of the tanks 
constructed, or prepared, by King Wijaya BAhu I-,* who 
reigned at Polonnaruwa A. D. 1071-1126. I am, however, 
inclined to think that we may recognize the Pan^a-wdpi of 
the MahAwapso in the modem Pa^vi, or Pa4<ml-kulam of 
the Wanni district. 

The reasons which have led me to form this conjecture are, 
first, the similarity, or rather the identity, of the names ; for 
the PAli word ©30, wdpi, and the Tamil word hulam, 

erroneously spelt Colonxy both mean * tank’ so that in fact the 
PAli term Pan^a^^dpi is an equivalent for the Tamil, Pan^a 


0 As this part of the MshAwspso has not been translated into English, 
I annex a translation of the verses relating to works of irrigation in this 
reign, 

“ The tanks of Hahaheli, Sarehem, MahA Danta, Eatnnnara, 
Paoda-irApi, Kallagalla, ErapAagalla, Dtghawatthn, Mandawita, Kit- 
taggsbodhi Pabbata, WalAhassa MahidAragalla Knmbhilasobbha, 
Pattap&sina, and KApawApi, as well as many other tanks whose embank* 
ments bed been in rains, did the King build (and repair,) over intent on 
the welfare of the poor. The ral< r of the land having constmctod 
embaukinente (to provoiit inundation) in many rivers, streams, in various 
parts (of the Island) rendered the country abundant in food. Having 
also constructed the canal Tillawatbu, which had been in mins, ho filled 
the tank of Mauihfra (Minnory) with water ,”—Vide 60th Chapter of 
the Mahtwapsu. 
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or Pandi-kulam* which may have been corrupted into Pa<fain 
or Padaml-kulam ; secondly, the stupendons size and magnitude 
of the work. 

Sir Emerson Tennent, who gives an interesting account of 
this tank in his work entitled “ Christianity in Ceylon,” calls 
it “ the largest as well as the most perfect of these gigantic works 
in Ceylon,*’ and speaks of it in such terms ns would not bo 
inappropriate in describing such a tank as the “ Sea of 
Pardkrama” must have been. 

But the most interesting account, as well as that which gives 
us the loftiest ideas of this gigantic work, is that contained in 
the Governor’s Minute on the Eastern Pro-vince. 

His Excellency says : “ It is the most wonderful work 
that I have yet visited, whether we look to size, difficulties 
of execution, or to the time at which these difficulties were 

surmounted.North of these again, about 40 miles, is 

Padavilr-kulam, the most gigantic work of all, for the bund, which 
is in perfect repair, (except at the one spot where in the course 
of ages the waters have forced a passage between it and the 
natural hills which it united,) is 11 miles long, 30 feet broad 

at the summit, 180 feet at the base, and 70 feet high. Pa^a- 

vil-kulam, the greater part of which I rode or walked over, 
was formed by the waters of the rivers 3Iora-oya and Muii- 
gunu-oya, confined to the plain, by the enormous bund which I 
have just described- Its construction must have occupied a million 
of people for 10 or 15 years." 

The most satisfactory way of settling the question as to the 
identity of this tank, would probably be by obtaining a facsimile 
and tmn.«l.ntion of the inscription, to which Sir Emerson 
Tennent thus alludes in his note on the tanks already 
referred to. 


® I am aware of the existence of another '* Great Tank" bearing the 
name of Paodi-kuhm in the U’va district, but being situated in toe 
Ruhueu-rafa, it could, I think, be scarcely r^arded m the Pan(fa-wdpi 
of toe MahAwa^'U}, if, os I infer from the context, it wm conatruoted 
during the period, when Paiakrama Biihu, was Matuiili-pwlo, or king of 
Pihifi-ra(a. 
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*' On the top of the great emhankmeni itself, and close by 
the breach, there stands a tall sculptured stone, with two 
engraved compartments, that no doubt record its history, but 
the Udaiydr informed us that the characters were Ndgari, and the 
language Pali, or some unknown tongue which no one can 
now read.” 

I have only to add, that my object in submitting the ’ 
accompanying translation is by no means to advance any 
hypothesis of my own on this subject, but simply to put parties 
competent to decide on the point in possession of the data 
contained in the hitherto untranslated part of the MahAwapso, 
and especially to aid the investigations of those gentlemen whose 
meritorious labours luive already invested the subject with so 
great an interest. 


CHAPTEE LXVm. 

This Sovereign of lofty upir&tions, wbo was well acquainted with 
foreign oonntries, thus thought within himself ; 

“ In what well-governed kingdom is the administration of affairs oon- 
dnoted without obtaining a knowledge of ita means ? 

" The objeot of my sovereignty is the advancement of the prosperity 
of Religion and the iitate, having vanquiahed all enemies. This kingdom, 
although very small, being filled with great proaperity, I aball by the 
superiority of my wisdom, soon bring into such a state as that it will 
aurpass the greatness of other kingdoms. 

"Conferringappointmeatson myoffioers, whose advancement is identical 
with my own, according to their respootive merits rewarding them 
with honors and wealth ; causing my own people to settle in various 
parts within my dominions, from the mountain Samania-kiita (Adam's 
Peak) as far as the sea coast, the cnltivation of grain should be carried 
on in as many ways as possible.” 

Having thus reflected, the King thns addressed his ofScers : 

“ In my kingdom are many paddy fields cultivated by means of rain 
water, bat few indeed are those which are cultivated by means of peren¬ 
nial streams and great tanks. 
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“ By rooks, and by many thick forests, by great marshes is the land 
ooTerod. ^ - 

“ In such a country, let not even a small quantity of water obtained by 
rain, go to the sea, without benefiting man. 

“ Paddy fields should be formed in erery place, excluding thoee only ' 
that produce gems, gold, and other precious things. 

“ It does not become persons in our situation to live enjoying our own 
ease, and unmindful of tbe interests of the people. And ye all, be ye 
not discouraged, when a necessary, but a dfficult work is on band. 
Regard it not indeed as a work of difficulty, but following my adrioe 
accomplish it, without opposing my instructions.” 

The highly renowned Monarch then ordered the construction of the . 
great embankment celebrated under the name of KoUha-baddha, wbioh 
had long boon swopt away by tho action of the liver, leaving behind 
nothing but tbe name, and which indeed had baffled the attempts of 
former Kings to keep in repair. 

Whereupon the ministers, one and all, represented in various ways the 
extreme difficulty of the work, and tho instability of it, even if it could be 
accomplished. 

The King rejecting their counsels, remarked ;—“ What U there 
that cannot be done in this world by men of perseverance ? Is not the 
tradition still current that Rama built a bridge over the great ocean itself, 
by means of monkeys 

“If lam destined by fortune, to reduce this Island under one regal 
canopy, and to promote the welfare of the State and Religion, then, indeed, 
will the commencement of the work see the accomplishment of it also.” 

Thus did ho of great courage inspire his ministers with courage. 

Before the construction of the embankment, however, the profoundly 
wise ruler of the land mado, from the mouth of the embankment, as far 
as tbe country of Batthakara, a great canal of great breadth and strength, 
and of manypdrisas f in depth. 

The Protector of the land, having assembled a great many stone cutters, 
workers in metal, iron-smiths and gold-smiths in the country, and having 


° In reference to the fable in the Rimtyapa, that Rima, the conqueror 
of Riwaija, in crossing over from India to Ceylon, caused a bridge to be 
built over the sea, by his army of W4nara8 or monkeys. The reef of 
snnken rocks which extends across the Gnlf of Maun^rfrom Ramisscram 
on the coast of Coromandel to Talaimapnir on the coast of Ceylon, is 
supposed to be tbe remains of this bridge. 

f “ Tho measure of a man's reach.Equal to the height, to which 

ho reaches, when elevating both arms with fingers extended?’ (See Cole- 
brook's AmaraJco$?ia, p. 160.) 
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employed them in the work of ontting stones, got made by them an embank¬ 
ment of great stability and solidity, baring the interstices of the stones 
inrisible, like one continned sheet of rook, and baring the work of 
plastering complete. 

On the summit of the great embankment, the pions fUjd placed a 
Bd tree, an image house, and likewise a dtgaba. 

The King, by means of this canal, so directed the oourse of the stream 
as to make it discharge itself into the sea. 

Having cleared the great jungle on both sides of the canal, he formed 
pebddy fields of many thousands of WAhas° of extent and converted the 
place in troth into a KoUhahaddha, according to the literal meaning of the 
term, from the fact of its baring Kof/ltalxuldfta*,** ‘ perpetual granaries,’ 
from the two Pali words ' granary,’ and ahaddha, ‘ perpetual.’ 

Thereafter the King haring dammed np the months of the rivers 
SankhawaddhainimA, and Kund/hilaivam, as far as tho Sukara Nijjharaf 
(literally ’hog-cascade,’ or ‘stream,’); and there too, haring mode a canal^ 
'and conducting the water into the tank of MahAdaragalla, thoroughly 
repairing, at the same time, the breaches thereof, including the clearing 
of the water-courses, (thus) brought it into a larg^er body of water than it 
had before, and having formed paddy fields from this place os &r as the 
Sukara N\jjhaTa, collected paddy. 


° According to the Pili Kighap^" Mogg&llana. 

4 Kflis make 1 Lahasa (or Kuru^i 
4 Lahas „ 1 Dro^a 

4 Dropas „ 1 Marika 

4 Marikas „ 1 Kb&ri or Amnnam 

20 Khiris „ 1 W&ha 

f This is no doubt the Kofta-villa of Brook. The Sipbaleie word. 
villa, and the P&li word Sleil, laddha, both mean ‘ embankment.’ 

“ From Kofla-vtlla to DAstota, a distance of 9 miles, the country is 
one of tho most delightful I ever recollect seeing on this Island, nearly 
the whole distance a carriage might drive; there are strong marks of 
the plains and parts of the open country baring been cnltirated, it 
abounds in tanks and ravines to facilitate irrigation, all of which are 
neglected and broken. The reason the inhabitants assign for this, is 
want of people, and money to keep them in order. (Route from Mdtele 
to Trincomalie, by way of the Ambay-gapga, by R. Brook, Esq.) 

J Instead of "ccj© " ‘‘as far as tho Stikara Nijjhara” 

some MSS. read grad "tho place Stikara Nijjhara.” 

If this bo the correct reading, the whole passage might be thus 
translated : " Thereafter the King having dammed np, at the junctions 
of the rivets Sankbawaddbau&na, and Kumbhflawdna, the place called 
Stikara Nijjhara, &c.” 
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The King, moreover, haviog made a collection of water in the middle of 
the river Jc^ara (D?dnra-oya ?) and having formed paddy fields, ooUect* 
•d vast qoantities of grain. 

Moreover, having made Pa;icla-ioupi, which was formerly very small 
indeed, (into one) containing a body of water, great and exceedingly 
lofty, having outlets for the water, and an embankment of greatly in¬ 
creased height, length, breadth and strength, he gave it the name of the 
“ Sea of Pardkrama.” 

In an island situated in the middle of it, on the summit of a rook* 
the King boilt a Dhutu-gabbho (DlLgaba) resembling the peak of Monnt 
Ka(l&*a. 

In the middle also of the tank, he bnilt a Boyal Palaoe three stories 
high, and of superlative beauty: a palace indeed for the collected joys of 
the world. 

The following, and many other mined tanks and mountain streams did 
this benevolent monarch repair, in various parts of his dominions, vis., the 
tank of MahdgaHa,'\ the tank of Setfbi, likewise that of CKhaUwmata 
the tank bf Tamba, and the tank of Ambaieala, the tank of Giribd, the tank 
of Pafala, the tank of Ilarfifilca, the tank of MurmeAiA, and the tanks of 
SadtyaggauM and TiUif/ulla, also the tank of Malawalli, the tank of 
KaUkUlalMg^laktt, the tank of Kanik'aragalUi, and the mountain stream 
Buddhagama, the tank of S&karagama, (‘ the village of hogs,’) the tank of 
Ifaha-Virala, the tank of ft iri, and those of Itakkhamaita, AmbdUt, and 
Kalttnnaru, the tanks of JuHibuwaa.VLd Uttarula, and that of Tin/iai'/ama, 
(‘ the tamarind village,') the tank of Dhmc<tlawitlhi, Kira-tcdin, and Nalan- 
naru, the tank of KarmciffhatcUulta, likewise that of Dwnbaragama. The 
tanks of Munaru, and Salakxu, and also the tanks of J/«l«icdri, Gririsi- 
gama, Polonnaivlala and WlsiraUbala. 

Draining up great marshes, in the country of Panehayigana (^Patyodw, 
or Pasdnn-kdral^,) he formed paddy fields, and collected paddy. 

Allotting lands for paddy cultivation in the jungles there, and in 
many other places, colling together the village chiefs, he caused the 
inhabitants to engage themselves in the cultivation of paddy. 


• I am informed by Mr. Braybrooke, who has visited Pa^aml-kvlam 
that there is a rock in the embankment, called W the natives 
aneq, Demyanni-kanda, " Gtod’s Hill," or “ King’s Hill,’’ which they 
believe is haunted by tlie spirit of King Mahasen, to whom tradition 
ascribes the construction of the tank. 

+ I haVe no means of ascertaining the Sighalese names of these tanks. 
If we had a list of them in Siphaleae, wo might probably identify most 
of them. 
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In tt<i« manner, having augmented nine-fold ibo revumies of the State 
from what they were, the wise King caused the country to be so prosperous 
as never to know the calamities of famine. 

He, who was so skilled in the maxims of Government, wishing that 
there should not be even a small spot of land within his dominions 
inhabited by men, which should bo left unbonefited, formed many 
pleasant and delightful gardens and groves, full of fruit-bearing and 
flower-bearing trees snd creepers of every variety, fit for the use of man. 

Thus did this sagaciona Euler of the land, cause his small kingdom, 
which had attained prosperity, by the snperiority of his wisdom, to 
surpass other great kingdoms in ofifinenoe. 

The 98th chapter of the Mah&wapso, entitled “ the Advanocment of 
the Prosperity the Kingdom,” composed both to comfort and to afifiiot 
righteous men. 


Extract from CHAPTER LXXlX. 

This supreme of men, for the purpose of averting the calamities of 
famine, oousirnoted many tanks and canals in various parts of the Island. 

Having turned the course of the river Kara-gayga* by means of a great 
atone embankment, and having by n)cans of a great canal, called A ‘kata- 
gayga ,' Celestial river,’ conducted its broad stream to the Eojal Palace, 
which was a noble one, resplendent like the snn,t he constructed the 
“ King of Tanks,” (WdjA-nf/a) celebrated under the name of the 
“ Sea of Parikrams,” which was like unto a second ocean, and which 
contained a perpetual supply of water. 

He likewise built the great tank known by the name of tho “ Lake 
of Parukrama,” having an inacceasible stone aqueduct of 100 cubits. 
Also the tanks of MaMnda, Ekdha-todpi, (literally) “ the Tank 


_ ^ Major Forbes states that the river Am^p-poppo is joined “ by a con- 
sideiable stream,” called Kalu-gayga. Might not this be the Kdragayga 
allnded to_ here ? The P61i form of Kalu-gayga would be Kdla-gayga, 
the only difference between it and Edra-gayga Ming the substitution of 
the letter f for r. 

t Instead of, “ which was a noble one, resplendent like the sun,” 
('' S<ie(V)ad5cso»’') some MSS. have “ qswocogdSesso,” which may 
be translated “making a shining or splendid Island.’^ 
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ot one dny,” the Sdgara (‘ Sea’) of ParAkrama,* and the waterfall of 
Kotthdbaddha. 

In many places, the chief of men, bnilt minor tanka in number, one 
thousand four hundred and seventy-one. The Ruler of the land constructed 
conduits, and channels of stone, in no less than 300 tanks which had been 
in ruins. 

The King also repaired many ancient tanks, such as the great tank of 
Ma’fthira (^Minniry,) the tank of Mahdddragalla, the tank of SuiBcmrm- 
tissa, JDiiraiista, and those named Kdla-wdpi (^KaUhcfxca,) and Brdhmai^ 
gama. The tanks called Ndlikiratthamha, and Rthira, likewise the tanks 
of Girilalia, and Eumbhda Sohhha. The tanks of Kana-wd^, P.ddi and 
Kafigama, the tank of Pattaj)d$dna, the tank of Maha^fia, the tank of 
Afahandmamattaka, the tank of Wad^kana, and the tank of MahadatUa, 
the tank of Kanagama, and the tanks of TFtra, and Wala?tat»a, and 
that called Suramdna, the tanks of Pd$dnagama, KdlcacalH, and Kdhalii, 
and those named A^gagama, BiUapattaklea^ia, and ifadagu. These 
tanka which had been in ruins, did the King restore to their former 
condition, as well as others of less note, in number 467. 

In about one thousand three hundred and ninety-five tanks, did the 
king, who was a proficient in matters of State, effect repairs and improve¬ 
ments. 

[For tils remainder o/ ihU Chapter, tee Ceylon Almanac, ISS4.] 


^ This is either a clerical mistake^ or there were more than one “Sea 
of ParAkrama.’’ While on this subject, I may here notice a very curions 
passage in the RAja RatnAkara, which speaks of the construction by 
ParAkrama BAhn, of three great tanks known by Uie names “ MahA Samn- 
draya,” “ Bans Samudraya,’’ and " Mali” or “ Mani SAgara.” 

This passage is translated by ITpham as follows:—“ The said king of 
Ceylon ^o rendered his fame great by causing to be made in Ceylon 
three great lakes, the first of which was called MahA Samudra (i. s. allied 
to the sea,) and the third was called Mfda S&garaya (i. e. the middling 
sea.)” 

It is however, right to add, that this passage is not found in the Sad- 
dharma RatnAkara, from which the author of RAja RatnAkara, has copied, 
almost verbatim, the events of this reign. Nor indeed is such a passage 
found in any other work on Ceylon, which I have seen. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF NUWARAKALA'WIYA. 

By A. Oswald Bbodib, Esq. 


The district of Nuwarakdiwiya may be described as tl\at 
portion of Ceylon which is included in tho following lines :— 

I. One running from a point one mile north of DambuUa 
to another about five and twenty miles wost of Trinconudie. 

II. A second from the last mentioned spot to the ninety- 
fifth mile post south of JafiGoa. 

III. A third running thence to within six miles of Arippu. 

lY. A fourth proceeding thence south-south-east to a place 

about twelve miles west of Pomparrippu. 

Y. A fifth joining this last mentioned point with that near 
DambuUa. 

The area of the district is about 2,900 square mUes. 

According to the last census returns (1852) the population 
is only 82,103, but this is manifestly erroneous, as there are 
10,910 persons liable to the road tax, and the number of able 
bodied persona cannot weU be more than ono-fifth of the 
community. As all these returns are more or less erroneous, 
(giving the numbers too small, as tho headmen persist in 
omitting numbers of women and children,) wo may safely 
reckon the population .at about fifty-five or sixty thousand. 

The number of houses a 2 q>ear to bo 9,804, which would give 
3-1 th persons to each house, but it must bo observed, that 
headmen frequently apply the term “ house” to a range of 
contiguous dwellings. 
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The district on the whole is flat, not, indeed, flat in the same 
sense as the land near Manner, Jafiha, &o., is flat, but it is 
not in any sense mountainous ; the general surface consists of 
gentle undulations, and here and there isolated peaks or short 
ranges of hills appear. These are most common in lines north¬ 
east and south-west of Dambulla, and within twenty or thirty 
miles of that place, elsewhere they are of rarer occurrence and 
of less elevation. To the north, south, and south-west, of the 
station, hills entirely disappear. The southern part of the • 
district forms in fact the extreme northern verge of the great 
central mountain mass of Ceylon, and .the isolated hills are 
outliers thereof. 

The whole face of the country, except where occupied by 
fields or tanks, is clothed by dense forest; and a large tract 
lying to the south, south-east, and south-west, of the station is 
almost uninhabited. This arises in part from a want of water, 
and in part, as has been remarked, from the policy of the ancient 
rulers of the Island, who interposed this barrier between them¬ 
selves and the marauders who were wont to infest the maritime 
districts. There is yet another circumstance which probably 
has not been without its influence; I refer to the intense dislike 
which the villagers have, to contact with strangers. So 
strongly does this feeling still exist, that we have even now to 
take the greatest care not to bring roads too near to villages, 
as in this case the people invariably abandon their dwellings, 
and migrate to some neighbouring, but more secluded, spot. 

The prevalent rock is gneiss, the colour and structure of which 
vary considerably in different localities. It is frequently 
traversed by veins of quartz and felspar ; but no ciroumstanoo 
of interest comiected with these has attracted my notice. Tins 
gneiss here, as elsewhere, has a tendency to exfoliate in layers 
concentric to the present surfaces, the plates which thus scale 
off are of all thicknesses, from two feet downwards. This 
peculiaritv renders it a matter of ease to split off tolerably regular 
pillars and slabs, and there can be no doubt that this circumstance 
has had a very considerable influence on the character of the 
national or adopted architecture. 
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ImTbedded in the gneiss, at various places, one finds magnesian 
limestone, generally of a brilliant •white colour and of a coarse 
crystalline structure ; occasionally it contains crystals of horn¬ 
blende, and also orange-red spots, the composition of which I 
have not ascertained. The stone bears a good polish, and I am 
now trying it for flooring, a purpose for which it will, I think, 
be found well adapted, being clean, cool, cheerful looking, 
enduring, and ornamental. It is only within the last couple of 
years that the majority of the localities whore this mineral 
occurs has been ascertained, and the discovery happened most 
opportunely, as numerous public works are in progress or 
contemplation. Hitherto lime has been brought £rom Arippu, a 
distance of forty-four miles. 

In the early part of this year, I discovered in the bed of tho 
Kalu-dr, about six miles east of “ Tho Doric,” a number of fossil 
shells and corals converted into a beautiful semi-transparent 
amber-ooloured mass ; the associated nodules of variegated 
chert also contain ntunerous petrifactions and casts. I was 
unable to examine the beds at leisure, and therefore only obtained 
mutilated specimens, but judging from these, I should think 
that these limestone strata belong not to the present, but to the 
tertiary formation. 

On a late circuit Mr. Quinton pointed out to me considerable 
quantities of a dark, heavy, metalliferous stone, which has all tho 
outward ap{>earanoe of furnace slag. Tho native tradition is, 
that it is the refuse from the forges of giants who lived of old ; 
but as I have since found it in many places, and as Mr. Quinton 
tells me that it is common over a large part of tho Mullaittlvu 
district, I am inclined to hope that it may be a natui-al product, 
and have instituted inquiries into the matter. 

The soil of the district is generally of a reddish hue, occa¬ 
sionally intensely so, but, where liable to inundation, whether 
natural or artificial, it is darker and richer. Potter’s clay is 
abundant, but so far as I know, none of it is adapted to tho 
manufacture of the finer kinds of earthenware. The soil, on the 
whole, is not unfavorable to culti'vution. ' 
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Tbere are no natural lakes nor thermal springs in the district, 
nor are there any perennial rivers. The following are the 
principal streams, which in the wet season contain large bodies of 
water. 

1. The Dambulu and Mirisg6ni-oyas, take their rise near 
Dambnlla, and with some others of less importance, empty 
themselves into the great KaWw^wa tank ; their united waters 
on leaving this assume the name of KaU-oj-a, which for many 
miles forms the boimdary between this district and Seven 
Kdralcs, .and ultimately falls into the sea near Pomparappu. 

2. Kalankutti-fla and Siyambalapgamu-oya, are tribu¬ 
taries of the former, which take their rise some fifteen miles 
west of DambuUa, and also form, for some miles, the limit 
between the same two first mentioned districts. 

3. The Malwatu-oya; one branch takes its rise from the 
gi’eat 6ruwewa tank, is called there Gbd-oya, and a little 
lower down Kaninagnla-oya ; a second branch rises from the 
foot of Ritigala-kanda (the first hill in NuwarakaMwiya) and 
joins the former a little to the east of tho Central road. The 
united stroitm flows into the deserted tank of Ndchcha-duwa, 
which gives it a local name. Still lower down, that is, in the 
neighbourhood of Anursldhapura, tlie river is called Mal- 
watu-oya, and flowing to the west-north-west falls into the 
BLanadari-oya, two miles south of Kappdchchi in the Manner 
district. 

4. The Kanadara-oya, of which there are two great 
branches, the Sapgili Kanadanl, taking its rise in N^ude 
Kdrald, and Mah4 Kanadari-op, in KanadarA K6ralc. These 
unite about three and a half miles west of the central road, and 
thisrmited stream falls ultimately into the sea, near Arippu, 
under the name of Ai’uvi-4r or Pdr-dr. 

5. The Bii-oya or Pl-dr, rises in Kadawat Korale, forms 
for some distance the northern limit of this district, and finally 
joins the Aruvi-4r. 

6. The Ydn-oya has its source in the great Hurulu- 
w^wa, and falls into the sea between Trincomalie and Kdkile, 
being known there as the Kallu-dr. 
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Botant, &0. 

f ' 

Thotigli tbe ■whole district is corerod with jnngle, the quantity 
of useful timber is surprisingly small. In fact this remark is 
applicable to CJcylon generally, to a much greater extent than 
many imagine. The fact is to be attributed, mainly, to the great 
de'velopment of the chena system of culti'^'ation, ■which is 
hereafter noticed. 

The Dutch wore, with .regard to the protection of timber, and 
also in some other respects, much more provident than the 
English have shewn themselves; they planted teak forests— 
we sell them for n tytho of their -value, and then import timber 
from abroad. 

The most valuable timber trees of the district are the 
following ;—Palu, Halmilila, Milila, Satinwood,. Siceitenia 
chloroxylon —the Bunita and Wiranda of the natives, Kxibuk 
or Eumbuk (7'ermimUa aUUa,) Taramanne, Mlgaha (Sas$ia 
UmyifoUa,) Kiri K6n, Ebony'. 

Of cultivated trees we have the following : 

Cocoanut (Cocos nuei/era), which does not succeed nearly so 
well as in the maritime districts. The produce does not 
by any means equal the demand; the usual rate of 
exchange is two cocoanuts for one seer of rice. Palmyra 
l>nlm (Bo>'ass\is jiahelliformis')', not common, and little 
prized. Talipot (Co^ypha virth-aculi/em); seldom met 
with, except in the south-east part of the district. Jack; 
rare, though in some villages it bears readily'. Mango ; 
very rare. 

Of the smaller fruit-booring trees and plants, the following 
are to bo met with in gardens ; orange, lime, papaw, 
l)ino-npple, murunga, pomegranate, plantain, brinjal, 
(Sohnum melonyena); bnndakka, (Ahelmoschus esculent’ 
ius;) tampaW, (Ama/'antlnts); jJatdln, or snake-gourd 
(Tiicliosanthus angaitui); besides a few varieties of gourd, 
melon, and beau. On none of these is the least care 
bestowed, .'ind the produce is in every respect inferior. 
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The following are some of the plants which I have introduced l 


Oasuarinse. 

Sissu. 

Logwood. 

American sumach. 
Bourbon and New Orleans 
cotton. 

Madagascar plum. 
Nam-nam. 

Leetchec. 

Cape cabbage. 
Travellers-treo. 

Date. 


Dwarf cocoanut. . ’< 
Double pomegranate. ’ ui./t 
Various species of stra- 'f 
monium. 

Do. plumbago. 

Do. roses. 

Do. plantains 

and bananas. 

Teak. 

Myrtle; with numerous 
ornamental plants. 


For these I am chiefly indebted to Mr. Dyke, Agent for the 
Province ; to his Assistant, Mr. T\yj*uam ; to Mr. Thwaitee, 
Superintendent of the RojtiI Botanical Gardens, and to A- T. . 
Adams, Esq., of Petula. 

Of all these before mentioned plants, the natives are encouraged 
to take seeds, slips or roots. 


Produce of District. 

The staple product of the district is paddy, grown in the 
manner usual Aronghout the low country, that is, in low, gently 
sloping lands, irrigated from artificial tanks, some of which are 
many miles in extent. 

Each village is settled by a little colony, headed by two or 
more loaders or elders, called Gamardlas, 

AJfter the ground has been cleared of jungle, a line is stretched 
down its length, then measuring from the bank, marks are put 
in, say at every ten fathoms, and each portion is given to a 
villager. If the soil varies greatly in the upper and lower parts 
of the field, or if one of these be for any reason preferable to 
the other, then each villager (“ shareholder,” or “partner,” is the 
common term) will get one share in the upper, and one in the 
lower part, of the field. 

To the Ganuirdlaa a double portion is given, in consideration 
of their superior position as village elders. It is to be observed, 
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that every shareholder has a right to all the land enclosed within 
lines running across the field and passing through the two stakes 
on the centre line which originally marked out his portion ; 
that is, each man, commencing within his own portion at the 
centre line, may clear to the right and left till he reaches the 
high grounds which enclose tho field ; but quarrels would 
instantiy arise if he were to clear either up or down, as it were, 
round the share of another. So soon as a share is allotted to a 
man, no matter ■whether he clears much or little, he conies under 
certain obligations; he must give one share of work to all 
r^airs of tho tank, and to the watching of the fields by night, 
and to the construction and up-keep of a ring fence. The 
original diiosion is never lost sight of; thus, if two shores, 
even though.thcy be contiguous, fall into the iiossossion of one 
man, ho will never talk of having “ one largo share,” but of 
having “ two shares,” and will give two shares’ work to 
watcl^g, fencing, and repairing of tho tank ; so it is also with 
half or quarter shares. 

The first and last shares, those at which the chonnol from tho 
tank eaters and leaves the field, are generally less productive 
than others. For this reason, and also because there is a 
larger quantity of fencing there, these shares, called the Viala 
and pahala elapata (shares at the upper and lower water¬ 
courses) respectively, are invariably larger than the rest. 

It frequently happens, that either before or after sowing, it 
is found that the supply of water will not bo suflficient to 
irrigate the whole field ; in such cases the people resort to a 
practice called betma or “division.” A portion of the field, 
of suitable sisc, is selected, and all the rest is abandoned. The 
selected portion is now divided into the same number of equal 
shares as there are original shares in the whole field, and 
every original shareholder gets one betma share for each original 
share in tho. whole field; and thi^ in no way depends on tho 
amount which ho has cleared in his original share. Thus, sup¬ 
pose a man through idleness has not cleared any of the ground 
allotted to him, but has yet given, when required, labour to 
fencing, watching, and repaii* of tank, then when betma is 
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resorted to, he will be entitled to a hetma share, equal to that, 
of his neighbours. It is to be observed, that the persons whose ■ 
land is thus selected, do not get larger allotments than others. 
Frequently, the selected portion of land is worked in common, 
and the produce divided among the peasants according to the 
number of shares which they hold in their own right; at 
other times, it is actually subdivided, and each reaps the 
produce of the portion allotted to him, just as if it were his 
own ground. 

Each such hetma arrangement is binding only for one crop ; 
when it has been removed, matters revert to their original 
position. 

Other customs connected with paddy cultivation, are as 
follows ;— 

If a man’s hetma share is denied to him, then he has a 
right to demand a supply of water for his original share ; if he 
insists upon this, it would in many cases happen that botli 
his and his neighbours’ crops would die ; an amicablo arrange¬ 
ment is therefore generally made. 

If a man refuses to give his due share of work or money 
to the repair of the work, he cannot lead water to his field 
till he has repaid those who laboured for him. 

If owing to neglect, as to fencing or watching, cattle or 
elephants damage the crops, then the man in fault must make 
good the loss. 

If a man, after being warned that his cattle tresspass, fails 
to yoke them two and two, or else to tie cross bars to their 
necks, he is liable for all damage which they do. 

If shareholders neglect to cultivate their fields for any 
particular crop, then those who do cultivate are entitled to select 
and to cultivate contiguous lands equal in extent to their own ; 
the object of this is to lighten the labour of watching, fencing, 
and irrigation, which would become very harassing if the 
cultivated portions of the field were isolated.' 

Several of these rules appear to me admirably adapted 
for the people and country. The people are naturally lazyj 
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here are stimulants. Tbey'are poor, and have not a sufficiency 
of wholesome food; here is security for the land being 
cultivated by some one. 

There are certain privileges attached to each village, os for 
'example, the collection of honey throughout all• the jungle 
attached to it; one-hnlf of the game killed ; one out of every 
two tusks “ bagged" in these ; and the right of fishing the 
tank.' All these rights give rise to constant squabbles. 

The chief varieties of paddy cultivated in the District are ; 

Sto7iy,n 

Mali6-vi ; for tdwalu, as it does not die though overflowed. 


jpi-vi (sudu and kalu “ white” and “ black,”) 
Kuru-vi. 


Binati, 


«-rt. 


for paddy 
fields. 


These /rary in colour, size and taste. Their most important 
distinctio^ however, refers to the length of time which they 
require fori attaining maturity 5 some take three, some four, some 
six months* 

There two crops annually ; that sown in December and 
reaped ih Ufarch or April, gives the Yala-m6sama in August 
a September. Occasionally, when the weather is favourable, 
qmd the preceding harvest has been lost, a crop-is token between 
the intervals, and is simply called “ a between two 3 'ears crop” 
, dfwurudda atarS mdtama. 


The return from paddy fields according to the reports of 
t^ headmen, A-aries from four to ten-fold ; but there can be no 
doubt that the crop is frequently much heavier than this would 
induce one to suppose. 


Another method of cultivating paddj' is called tmc&lit; in 
this case the margins of the tanks themselves are cultivated, 
■ and the water for irrigation is raised by means of scoops, such 
as are in use at salt pans. This system gives larger returns 
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than field cxUtivation, but the requisite labour la gVeateT, 
Aerefore it is not in favour with the Siyhalese; the Mo6rifiea 
carry it on to a considenible extent. 




A third system of paddy cultivation is on elevated ground, 
so called, high lands, in exactly the ssiine way as other ch^na 
crops are grown ; in tins case irrigation is not applicable, and 
the crop Ls totally dependant for moisture on the natural fall 
of rain. I he return is largo, but the risk of losing one’s 
labour is gi’cat. 


I am sorry to .«!ay, that the general food of the people is 
not rice, but hirakkan {^Eleusine coraeand) vihich is grown 
in chdnas. Those arc pieces of laud on which the smaller 
trees and brushwood arc cut down tuid burnt, the thicker'’’' 
branches arc in this way merely charred, and being piled ' 
round the enclosure, form a tolerably good fence. The seed 
is sown broadcast, and tlion covered slightly by aid of that 
useful implement, the maiuotic. A Juan can sow and cover 
nbont a seer of hmikkan. seed in a day. It rarely occurs 
that more than two crop-s are taken from one chena ; after 
the last of those has been removed, the jimgle is allowed to 
grow up, and is not again cut till after the lapse of from 
five to fifteen yeaiv. It is evident that this system must 
prove most destructive to timWr, us new laud is cleared 
e^•ory year. ' 

In these chenas various other plants, such as millet, Ac. ;" 
as also varictie.s of gram, dtc., arc cultivated. One of the 
most xiseful of these, so culled, fine grains, is the tala of the"' 
Sipluilese (Stuame. ScKomiim Oi'ientale,) which yields an oil 
used for lamps and in mcdiciue«. The price of the seed is 
about a penny per seer, and large quantities are sold to 
tavalam people from the low country, and to dealers at 
Trincomalic ami Higgolla Mdtald. The people are fond of 
cultivating this plant, and if an English merchant would 
make arrangements for purchasing it here, or at the neigh¬ 
bouring ports, the cnltivatimi might be increaml to a j^oat, 
extent. 
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* Cotton is also grown in. clienap, the seed being phiced in the 
grbund along with that of hirakkan, which growi*faster, and Ls 
, reinoverl ere the cotton luis approached maturity* Tlie extent 
of such lauds arc always estiuiatcil by the quantit)’ of seed 
. kwahkan required ; and about four seers of cotton seed are 
sown with one of kuvokkau. The cotton is sown about October, 
before the monsoon rains set in ; the pods begin to burst in 
about eight months ; aud during the three following months the 
produce is gradually removed. If the plant lie cut down at the 
close of the season, fresh shoots a])pcar, and a second crop equal 
p.io the 6rst isobtained, if tbe soil Iw good. From cerhiin memo- 
vanda, collected by a predecoAsor about fourteen years ago, I 
glian the following information regarding a piece of cotton 
soil. 

It meiLsureti eight .<eerB of htmiknu, which, ns before shewn, 
is equal to thirty-two of cotton. A man was employed forty 
days in cutting down the jungle, twenty more in loj)ping, and 
twenty-fi^■c in burning it, and removing the rubbish. TIjc soil 
being good, the plants attained a height of six feet. This chdna 
yielded 30 wtlit of cotton in the first season, and tliis was about ’ 
four bullocks’ load, worth 6s. Sd., per load. The cotton is sold 
with the seeds imremovwl. 

One person will, in a day, clear a welli from its seed, and iu 
four days will spin it into thread. This quantity is suflScient for 
a piece of cloth ten cubits long, and four spans broad. A w’eaver 
will complete this in three days, aud receives in payment one 
and a quarter parras of kurukkan, or half this quantity of 
paddy. It is to be observed that there is not, and never wa.«, a 
. tax on cotton cultivation, so the alwve information may be 
looked upon as tolerably correct. From it we leara, that, iu 
* 1838, a man’s labour wa.« freely given during at least eighty-five 
Jays to the working of a chena, the produce of which sold for 
6 s. 8d., which would give about 3^d. per diem ; but the 
oultivator, after reaping liis kurakican, had to watch the cotton 
‘ifot/Bearly seven luontlis, aud hud to collect, dry, and pack the 
prodaoe. 
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At present, the people seldom get more than 3s., for a load 
of cotton : this is attributed to the vast quantities of cloth notv 
imported from India and England. . 

Being anxious to multiply as much as po.<isible the varieties of 
plants on which the people depend, I applied for, and obtained 
from Government, two sacks of Bourbon and New Orleans 
cotton seed, which I am now distributing among the people, 
who, however, shew their wonted apathy on this occasion also. 

High forest land is invariably selected for cotton. 

Tobacco, when grown at all, is only found in small gardens, 
containing forty or fifty plants. 

With regard to chenas generally, it must be observed, that, 
unlike paddy field.s, they belong not to individuals, but to 
A'illages collectively; and it is by amicable arrangements among 
themselves, that it is in each season arranged what portion shall 
be allotted to each man. As a general rale, all land from which 
water drains to the tanks or field of a certain village belongs to 
that Aullage ; and to its inhabitants i.s reserved the right of 
cutting chena.s within the limits so defined. 

For some reason, which I do not know, chenas are not 
portioned off by parallels, but by radiating line.<i from some 
central spot, such as a large tree, Iwnlder, ko. 

Lthabitants. 

The mass of the inhabitants are Siphalese, approximating'in 
manners, feelings, and appearance to tlie Highlanders, and not 
to the degenerate race which swarms in the maritime districts, 
and for whom they entertain a thorough contempt. Every 
man is a cultivator or proprietor of land, and I do not sup¬ 
pose that there is one Sinhalese villager who is to any extent 
dependant on a trade for liveliliood. Many persons arc by 
caste mechanics, as blacksmiths, goldsmith.^, washers, tom-tom 
beaters, &c., bnt the last twobcHlias alone devote any attention 
to their hereditary business, and even their reward consists 
not in money, but in land ; thus the people of a village will 
give a piece of land to some dhobies on condition that they 
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wash for thorn and attend on occasions of ceremony 5 so it is 
■with tom-tom beaters. If a man wishes to get a new axe or 
mamotie, he first of all goes to Trincomalie, Anurddhapnra or 
Mapnir, and purchases some iron ; ho then prepares a quantity 
of charcoal, and taking these, proceeds to some neighbouring 
blacksmith, who is brought into goo<l humour by the gift of 
some cakes, &c.,andis perhaps ultimately iK>rsnadecl to undeiv 
taka the work, which, however, proceeds slowly and gravely, 
several days being occupied in working and talking about the 
work : all this time the applicant renders assistance to the .««mith. 
r htive never been able to induce a village mechanic to settle 
here ; they like receiving money wages, but cannot bear regular 
hours. Of late, in consequence of public works being 
commenced, a few masons and carpenters arc to he found at the 
station ; but all are strangers to the district. 

To shop-keeping of every sort, the highland Sinhalese have an 
insuperable objection, and thus it occurs that the boutiques along 
the roads are aU occupied by Tamils, Moormen, or low-country 
people. It is only in such situations that boutiques arc to bo found, 
la the villages themselves they are unknoivu ; each man grows 
his own paddy and feifoAfem, has his own cattle, and probably 
onlUvates a few vegetables in his garden. If he wants a new 
cloth, he gives the cotton from his ch^na, and also some grain 
by way of fee to a weaver, or else ho barters the product of his 
field with some passing trader. 

Until of late years, bare money was almost unknown in 
the district, but is now becoming more common every 
* day. In all dealings among themselves, however, the natives 
adhere to the system of barter. The change already roforrod 
to, m.ay lie attributed chiefly to the fact tluit payment of 
taxes in kind lias been done away with, and that tlio taxes in 
themselves are heavier. I am quite aware that many persons 
consider it an absurdity to maintain, that people can be better 
off simply because they arc taxed, because money is taken from 
them ; such is, however, the simple fact. The manner in which 
ii works is probably thus :—A man knows that ho will shortly 
have to pay to Government a couple of rupees; none of lus 
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neighbours will pay him for anything in cash, he therefore finds 
it necessary to grow something which ho may sell to strangoTs, 
and he soon discovers that, c<eteris paribus, the less bulky these 
goods are the bettor, after providing for the daily wants of 
himself and his family ; ho will therefore clear a chena and 
cultivate, say sesame. The produce he then removes to Trinco- 
malio, and sells for cash. Ho now finds that the sum he has 
received is greater than the amoimt of tax which ho must pay, 
and in wandering through the bazaar his fancy is struck by 
some gaudy handkerchief, some bright brass vessel, some china, 
Ac. ; ho bnys the article and returns homo. The sight of these 
purchases gives pleasure to his houscholil, and creates in them 
new desires and new wants. To gratify and relieve these, he 
will in the next season clear a still larger chena, and so the 
process continues. The increasing influence of money is strik¬ 
ingly apparent in the instance of headmen and people of family, 
who now caro much less than heretofore about keeping up 
large bodies of dependents. In a paper on the statistics of 
tho Puttalaiu district, which I had the honour to transmit to 
the Society some years ago, 1 shewed that the fishers there 
were most anxious that the now discontinued fish-tax should 
be renewed ; and, on the whole, I believe, that at present tho 
people ought to he comparatively heavily taxed, not indeed to 
such an extent as to discourage them, but to such that they 
may he incited to industry. 

The castes are the same as those in other districts, with this 
exception, that there is one here not general over tho Island, ^ 
and which is superior to that which is elsewhere considered 
the highest—I mean the Wanni caste, who call themselves 
TVannitcarw, the latter being a mere honorifio. These persons 
are the descendants of certain Tamils who came over from the 
continent in tlie time of Raja Sen, who granted to each extensive 
tracts of land. They arc very numerous hero, and very 
troublesome, ns they will not accept any inferior appoint¬ 
ments, and for the most part think it quite beneath their 
dignity to educate themselves. As their claim to fill all the 
high offices has been rejected, they now frequently inlermarry 
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with VelJAlas, and will in all probability soon be incorporated 
with that caste. 

Considerable numbers of domesticated Vfddds arc to bo met 
with, but none of those who still retain tlioir primitive wildness 
reside in the district. 

Six or seven villages of the Eastern division are inliabited 
by a set of people who have much the look of Moormen. If 
v. asked to what caste they belong, they reply: “We arc from 
" Kunmfgala habdge." Their neighbours call them “ Wageyei," 
a name which they do not at all like. They do not intermarry 
with the people of the district, and seek for wives either in their 
own villages here, or in those of their comrades in Seven Kdrale's. 
They preserve a tradition, that many centurirs ago their fore¬ 
fathers came from Mdlwar, but do not know where that place is. 
They seem to be a sort of DuriysU. 


The Moormen or Mahomedans occupy numerous villages; 
they are locomotive, enterprising, fond of trade, and very decep- 
/ live. Their love of money is a perfect disease ; they are more 
^ robust, intelligent, and bold than the Sinhalese, and arc very 
uv .nmob disliked and feared by them. 

Many, individual Tamik have settled in the district, but I 
^ am not aware that any one village is exclusively occupied by 
them. 

A few Kaffres and Malays ooour here; the former chiefly 
discharged soldiers and their ofiapring ; the latter, people, who, 
as I believe, have some very good reason for living in seeludeil 
.spot®. 

Two circumstances exercise a most beneficial effect on the 
people; the first, th.nt for the last three years there has not 
been a single tavern in the district; the latter, that there are no 
resident proctors. Of course 1 do not mean to deny tliat many 
proctors may be good and honest men, nor that such are very 
useful; but it is evident that proctors who would settle in sucli 
a district as this, mnst he the very refiuse of their profo.«.«!ion, and 
such men wonld he a curse to the district. 
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Edccatiox. 

About c'igbtoen nioiitlis ago an English school \ra8 set on foot, 
and is still maintained. Owing to the liberality of Government 
no foes are demanded, from the scholars, it being considered that 
the people must first learn wluit education is, before they are 
ask<^ to pay for it. The number of scholars is only 13, 
but when a sort of boarding house now in contemplation shall 
have been constructed, the number may bo exi>ected to increase 
considerably. 

A Tamil school, supported by private funds, is attended by a 
few scholars, but there is a constant succession of new faces ; 
—so soon us a boy can read a little and scrawl hLs name, he 
sets up a boutique. 

The b(*st effects Imve followed from the strict examination 
to which applicants for headmanship are subjectcnl, as to their 
proficiency in rending, writing, and arithmetic. In the latter 
respect, the progress is most mai'ked, and has lieen assisted 
by the distribution of suitable books of instruction. 

This being one of the most sacred spots of (Joylon, it might 
be expected that I should liave much to say regarding the 
Buddhist priesthood. This, however, is not the case ; the priests 
hero are ignorant beyond description ; know nothing of their. 
own history or religion : and though they say that they have a 
copy of the Mahiiwayso, acknowledge that they have never 
read it As they do not take the slightest trouble with the 
people, and generally disappear until tlie time of the festivals 
approaches (at which period offerings to a large amount are 
brought in), the people are heartily wearied of their yoke, and 
if no external aid 1m; afforded to the religion, it will soon be 
practically extinct. 

I confess to having au extremely low opinion of the Buddhist 
priesthood. To judge from those whom I have mot (the number 
is not small), I think they will be found idle, selfish, inconsistent 
and, ex-qfficiOf discontented. 
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Means of (k)iiMUNiOATioN. 

There are no uavigaljlo or perennial rivens, aiul no caniils in 
the district; uud the tnido of the conntry will not for a long 
timetooome justify Government in altering this state of matters. 
Up till the yeai-1845, the only road in this district was that from 
Ifhnpdr to Anurddhapura, along which the tappal has hitherto 
been carried. About the i>eriod mentioned, a sudden advance 
■ 'Ww made ,* a groat central route' passing from north to south, 
and 'opening the communication between Jafiha and Kandy, 
having being surveyed and cleared ; others leading to Trinco- 
molie and to Puttalam were also opened, so far as they lie within 
this district. 

That most excellent of laws, tlic Uond Ordinance of 1848, 
has here, os elsewhere, efiected much good ; it is only necessary 
to remark, that the following works have been carried out 
.within the last three years :— 

V I.'' The central line between Jaffna and Kandy has received 
' and exteni^ive repair. 

IT., -A substantial bridge, with three water-w ays, has been 
ociistracted oyer the Baygili Kanadara-oya. 

. m. The Futtajam road has been bronght into such a state 
of efficiency as the present nature of the traffic requires. 

IV. Similar improvements to the Trincomalie road have also 
been carried out. 

V. The hlanniir road has received general repair, though no 
permanent bridges have been made. 

VI. A road between Madawachchi on the central, and Horowe- 
potdne on the Trincomalie road, has boon surveyed, traced, 
and cleared tliroughout its whole length, though a few miles are 
still not available for cart traffic. 

VI. Another line joining Kekirdwoon the central, with Mdrd- 
gahawf wa on the Puttalam road, has been surveyed, traced, and 
opened, throughout about 24^ Jiiiles of its course , 

Vni. . A line joining Mahdkekirdwo with llorowepotdne, 
(both as abovementioned,) has also boon traccdi 
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IX. And lastly, a line from tliU to the Manpilr road near' 
Adapanknlam, has been surveyed, and in a great measure 
traced. 

The "whole amount collected during each year since 1850, is 
as follows :— 


Year. 

. 

No. 

liable. 

Value 
in Money. 



£ 

«. 

d. 

1850 

10,117 

758 

15 

6 

1851 

10,923 

819 

5 

6 

1852 

10,910 

818 

5 

0 

Total... 

31,950 

2396 

5 

0 


It will be observed, that the rate of commutation fixed for six 
days’ labour, is only 1«. 6rf. This is just half of the real 
proportion ; but this arrangement was purposely adopted, on the 
supposition that hired coolies do more work than statute 
labourers ; besides which, this system enables one to concen¬ 
trate one’s efforts on such roads as most immediately call 
for attention. I think, however, that these advantages have 
been o^-er-ostimated, and that the rate of commutation should 
have l)een higher. 

Of late years, a good deal has been said about the desirable¬ 
ness of giving to the natives Municipal privileges, and it was 
hinted that the Road Ordinance was but the first stop in,that 
direction. In those districts with which I am best acquainted, 
the hopes of the Progressists have],bcen woefully disappointed ; 
the people frequently not shewing the slightest interest in the 
elections ; not recording their votes ; not even taking the trouble 
to attend. 
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There being little trade in this district, and the people ha^ng 
a great dislike to strangers and to bustle, the Road Ordinsnce 
is even now far from popnlar ; but the more intelligent villagers 
are becoming convinced of the advantages which it secure^ to 
them. \ 

Climatb. 

Some one said long ago, that the climate of Nuwarakaldwiya 
was very deadly—that the place was a second Sierra I<eone ; and 
no amount of proof to the contrary has yet dissipated this 
absurdly erroneous opinion. It is quite possible, that twenty 
or thirty years ago, fever was more prevalent than at present; 
but I do not know of anything to warrant the conclusion, that 
even at that time it was unhealthy duriiig the greater part of 
the year. Situated in a vast plain, which is covered with dense 
wood, and in which there is a multitude i f neglected tanks, the 
place is certainly no tanitarium, but still I think that during 
nine months of the year, it is fully as healthy as most stations. 
The unhealthy season lasts from the beginning of December till 
the end of February, and during this portion of the year the 
establishments are allowed to remove elsewhere. As the jungle 
around the station becomes cleared away, and as the place 
becomes more healthy, the furlough allowed is gradually circum¬ 
scribed, and in the course of a few years, there will probably be 
no occasion for an annual interruption of public business. The 
fever of NuwarakaMwiya is distinguished less by the violence 
of sudden isolated attacks, than by its insidiousness and long 
continuance. One is never very ill, but neither is one over very 
well ; one feels a general listlessness, a sensibility to the effects 
of draughts, which gradnaUy debilitates one to a lamentable 
extent. 

It is a common remark of the people, that draughts are much 
more common now than they used to bo twenty or thirtv years 
ago, and this is—justly, as I believe,—attributefl to the great 
extension of the cheua system, whereby pools, springs, and 
marshes are dried, and large surfaces exposed to the burning rays 
of the sun. I regret to say. that my manifold engagements, and 
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frequent absence from the station, have prevented me from 
making any regular meteorological observations. 

Antiquities. 

Nuwarakaldwiya has a degree of local celebrity, from having, 
during many years, been the residence of the Siplialese Rajas. 

We learn from the Mahdwapso, that Prince Wijaya established 
himself at Tambapanni or Tammannadawiya, near Puttajam, 
about the year 543 B. 0. His successor, in 504 B. C., removed 
to Wijitapura in this district. Pandukibhaya who followed 
in the year 474 B. C., took up his residence at Anurddhapura ; 
and from this time till A. D. 729, Anurtidhapura continued to be 
the metropolis of Ceylon. About the year 307 B. C., the thero 

saint’) Mahindo, son of Dhammdfoka, Emperor of India, intro¬ 
duced Buddhism into Ceylon. It was then that the branch of 
the sacred B6-gaha (^Ficus religiosa) was brought to, and self- 
planted at, Anui'iidhapura ; and here, enclosed in a triple terrace 
of masonry, it still exists, and still attracts annually thousands 
of pilgrims from all parts of the Island, and occasionally also 
from India, and even from Siam ; and it is here that the yet 
venerated Dutugemunn, about B. C., 161, expended a vast 
amount of labour in erecting those bee-hive shaped edifices 
called d&gabat, chaUyai, or thiipaa, which enshrine relics of the 
philosopher Buddha ; and wLi :h, though time has impaired the 
symmetry of their form, still tower in solemn grandeur over the 
surrounding forests, and proclaim to the yet distant traveller the 
locality of the sacrctl city. Seven or eight d&gnlat of various 
sizes are scattered round the station : these with carved step- 
stones, and altars, pillars, capitals, and images cf Hindi! deities, 
with long stretches of low mounds and walls, form the chief 
antiquities to be found at the station, and attract notice, rather 
from their vast number and extent, than from any other quality 
they possess. They are interesting as marking the period when 
Sinhalese genius and enterprise reached their zenith ; and to the 
eye of the engineer, the accuracy of the work is a matter of just 
admiration. 
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The Maha Lchapdtdda, will much disappoint the visitor. It 
consists simply of a solid square of roughly squared slender 
pillars, 40 in each row, and rising about 9 feet above the 
general surface. Each side of the square is 221 feet. There 
’ can bo little doubt that these pillars were the mere foundations 
of a huge pyramidal wooden structure, nine stories in height, 
which must somewhat have resembled the so-called Chinese 
porcelain towers, and which, when decorated in the Sinhalese 
fashion, must have formed a very striking, if not a very beautiful 
object. 

It is impossible for me hero to describe the various antiquities 
round the station. Perhaps a future i)aper may be devoted to 
the subject. 

Some time ago I commenced a largo scale plan of the ground 
aroimd the station, but want of leisure has forced me to abandon 
the work. 

Mihintale, eight miles east of Anunhlhapura, is much resorted 
to by pilgrims ; for there stands the oldest of the ddgdbas, and 
there the great teacher Mahindo expired. A fine view, stretch¬ 
ing probably from sea to sen, and far up to the Mdtald hills, 
is obtained from the snmmit. 

At Owkonna, about twenty-six miles south of Mihintale, 
there is a colossal erect statue of Buddha, about 35 feet 
in height; it is cut out of solid rock, to which it remains 
partially attached. The right hand is raised as in the act of 
benediction. 

Wijitapura, near Owkonna, has been already mentioned. A 
siege which it underwent is minutely described in the Maha- 
wayso; but on enquiry, I could not ascertain the existence of 
any walls or other structures, except a small half-ruined 
d&gaba. 

Close to the southern extremity of _thi3 district, but just 
within the limits of Seven Kdralds, at Seseruwa-kande Vih4r4, 
there is a statue of Buddha resembling in size and position 
that at Owkonna. 
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Botli bore and at other parts of the district, I have met with 
and copied numerous inscriptions ; but regarding these deem it 
unnecessary at present to do more than state, that the charac¬ 
ters employed are not to bo found in any of the alphabets in 
my possession. 


Fiscal Arrangements. 

This district always formed an integral portion of the 
Kandyan Provinces, being specially entrusted to the third Disiwa 
for the time being. The last of these appears to have been 
Talgahago^ DisAwa, who seems to have resigned about the 
year 1833. It was about this time that the district, as it now 
exists, was formed by adding some portions of Mdtalc and 
Seven Kdrales. 

Until a few years ago, the native headmen consist^ of Mahd 
Wanni UnneheSjlVmini Mudiyanses, andKariyakarannas, all these 
being connected with both the Revenue and Police Departments. 
At present we have Divisions, Kdrales and Tulanas, under 
Ratcumhdtmayds, Kdrdlds, and Lckainas ; of the first there are 
3, of the second 17, of the third about sixty. 

Batcmahitmay^ receive £2 10s. per mensem, besides five 
per cent, on the revenue collected from their divisions. 

Kdrdles receive five per cent, on their collections, and hold, 
free of tax, such lands as they possess within their own Kdralds. 

The Lekamas, unlike the two other grades, are at present 
regarded solely as Police Viddnos. As a matter of fact, however, 
they remain, as formerly, general assistants of the Kdrdle's ; and 
this arrangement ought, I think, to bo again formally sanctioned. 
They hold, free of tax, such of their lands as lie within their 
own Tulanas, aud do not receive stated salary, nor percentage. 

It is probable that the system of allowing headmen to hold 
land tax free, will soon be altogether done away with. It has 
been maintained, probably with the intention of obtaining the 
services of men personally interested in their own divisions; 
but this object can be otherwise secured, and a constant source 
of demoralization cut off- At present, quantities of land, are to 
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escape tax, entered in the names of headmen, who after the 
lapse of ^ome years claim, and frequently take possession of the 
lands themselves. At^ the same time, I see no objection to 
emplo}'ing unpaid headmen, so long as the offices are eagerly 
sought by the people. The Sinhalese love of honor and dis' 
tinction, though carried to somewhat unreasonable lengths, is in 
itself laudable, and gives a point d’appui to those who wish to 
elevate the people. In our own countr}', many offices uncon¬ 
nected with salary are eagerly contended for, and I see no reason 
why the same system should not be followed here. That unpaid 
headmen would take bribes is not more true than that the paid 
headmen now do so. 

. The headmen are, on the whole, inferior in activity and intel¬ 
ligence to those of adjoining districts. This may be attributed 
to the fact, tliat the people were, until lately, almost debarred 
from intercourse with others j that the district was formed of 
fragments taken from others, and which are only beginning to 
amalgamate into one homogeneous whole ; that the resident 
civilians have been frequently changed ; that the establish¬ 
ment is necessarily broken up annually ; and that formerly the 
Wanniya caste had a sort of monopoly of the headmenships ; 
and even now, many of these people, while they think that they 
have a right to be made Kdrtllils and Batemahdtmeyds as oppor¬ 
tunities occur, yet totally neglect their own education, on the 
plea that they can pay others to read and write for them. I 
think that a bad effect has been produced by the unceremonious 
way in which headmen are appointed and dismissed ; and believe, 
that Government in giving up all sorts of state and ceremony, 
is gratuitously throwing away a powerful means of influencing 
the people. 

"Whether headmen ought, or ought not, to have more power 
than at present, is a matter for serious enquiry, but need not be 
entered upon here. 

Rkventb. 

With some trifling exceptions, the solo source of revenue is 
the tax on grain. 
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Formerly this lued in part to bo paid in kind (dmanai), but 
this gave rise to so much deception and loss, that the plan 
has long since been abandoned. At present the great majority 
of the tax is collected by the commutation system. According 
to this, the average annual produce of each piece of land 
being estimated, the cultivator redeems that portion of it which 
would fall to Government. It is to be observed, that the rate 
of redemption is fixed very low, it being considered that the 
loss thus occurring is more than counterbalanced by the ease of 
collection, the fixity of revenue, and the chocking of deception. 
In this opinion I entirely concur, and believe the commutation 
system to be eminently advantageous, both to the rulers and the 
ruled. The whole process is as follows 

The headmen send in lists of the lands, giving the extent 
and probable produce of each share ; these lists then may be 
compared with those of former years, so as to expose any fraud, 
and are then entered in large register-books; additional 
columns, shewing the tithe, in grain and in money, being added. 
There is then drawn out a set of tickets, forming in fact, a copy 
of the register ; each ticket containing a memorandum as to the 
amount duo on each share. After this is prepared, the Assis¬ 
tant Agent proceeds to some appointed village ; the people 
assemble ; these of a certain village are called forward ; the first 
name is read, the peasant comes forward, signs the register, and 
receives the memorandum shewing what he has to pay, and as 
the matter proceeds, complaints as to over-estimation, &o., are 
frequently heard at once, and the requisite alterations made. 
After all this is done, another set of receipts, corresponding to 
the entries in the registers, is fiUed up ; each such receipt is 
given by the headman to the person whoM name is inscribed on 
it, when he pays the tax due by him. In this way the peasant 
knows beforehand what he has to give annually, and he cannot 
be called on by the K6nlW to pay twice over, as used formerly to 
occur not unfrequently. The headmen, when they bring revenue 
to the Kachcheri, give in lists of those from whom they have 
received it, and thus, if a headman dies or is dismissed, there is 
no difficulty in discovering who is and who is not in arrear. 
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Those coramutation settlements are made for periods of fire 
years. It was at one time proposed that they should run for 
twenty years, but fortunately this scheme was abandoned, as 
also that of allowing the people to redeem their whole grain tax 
at ten or twenty years’ purchase. 

The taxes from chenas, tatcalas, and lands which are culti¬ 
vated at uncertain periods, are collected by estimation, that is, 
the growing crop is estimated, and the villager redeems the 
tythe at a fixed rate, which Ls somewhat below the market value 
of the grain; at present it is ponce per parra, the 
market value being from 9<f. to a Is. It is desirable to check 
this system so far as circumstances allow, as it is impo.S8ible 
to prevent deception being carried on to a great extent. 

The execrable system of farming taxes has never been in use 
here, and except under very peculiar circumstances I should 
deplore its introduction. 

Fine grains pay no tax, this being a Kandyan district; and 
really, when a man is reduced to living on kurakkan “ roties”, 
it would be cruelty to tax hun. The only thing that might 
induce one to lay a tax on these grains would bo, the hope of 
foremg the people to the cultivation of wholesome articles of 
diet. 

It appears that in 1825 the revenue realized from this district 
amounted to the handsome sum of eleven pounds, thirteen 
shillings and five pence half penny; and from that time until 
1883, it seems to have averaged only £129 13«. 5d.; after this 
period, however, rose steadily and rapidly, and now nearly, if 
not quite, covers the expenses. 

Lost year, (1852)the grain revenue amounted to £1735 is. 5Jd, 
and the whole real revenue, exclusive of road tax, to £1874 16*. 
5\d. This year these items amount to £1021 1«. 5d., and 
£927 4a. 4|d respectively. 

Two causes will account for this decrease :— 

1. Within the two previous years almost all arrears had been 
collected. 
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II. I/ast year murrain prevailed to a lamentable extent, and 
•SO many of the draught cattle died, that large quantities of 
land were left uncultivated ; and as the people are naturally 
improvident, they were at once reduced to great distress. On 
the other hand, the amount duo for gi-ain coinmntatiou by the 
settlement just closed, contrasts fiivorably with that which 
preceded it, shewing an increase of £74 8«. O^d. A slight 
examination will leave no doubt tluit this district is rapidly 
increasing in wealth and importance. 

Crime. 

The people of Nuwarakaldwiya are the most gentle I have had 
the fortune to meet. It is true they quarrel a good deal, but 
these squabbles are generally of the most trifling kind ; the parties 
after exluiusting their list of abusive terms, pull each other’s 
hairs, then shriek and run away from each other, and so the 
matter ceases. Serious assaults, robberies, murders, are all 
but unknown, and during three years I have not Iiad to punish 
one native of the district for pilfering. 

Cuttle stealing used to prevail to a great extent, but has 
been much checke<l since the matter wiis [ilaced in the hands 
t)f the District Judges. It is still carried on to some extent 
on the borders of Seven Kbrales and, latterly, of Manndr, 
but three-fonrths of the charges now investigated prove utterly 
false. 

The ptH>ph* are fond of litigation, but not I believe to the 
same extravagant extent as elsewhere, and numerous disputes 
are settled by reference to the Assistant Agent without going 
to the Courts of law at all; and some, such system as this 
seems to be infinitely the best adapte<l to the people. 

Future Prospbots. 

The soil on the major part of the district being good, there 
can be no doubt that agriculture will receive more and more 
attention. Hoads are being formed in every direction, and if 
Government took up the matter of Tank repair with spirit, I 
believe that Nuwarakaldwiya would profit thereby fnlly as much 
as anj’’ district in Ceylon. 



ROYAL-.AS1ATIC SOCIETY, 

CEYLON BRANCH. 


ON THE PEINCIPLES OP SIlSfH^ESB 
CHRONOLOGY. 

By the Rev. C. Alwis. 


Time Ib that abstract duration which pervades all ages, 
without either a commencement or conclusion. It partakes of 
many of the most sublime attributes of the Supreme Being, 
such as eternity, invisibility, omnipresence, immaterialism, 
and so forth. There is some method of computing it amongst 
every nation. This computation and adjustment of time form 
the principles of Chronology. 

The most natural division of time seems to be into that of 
clays. Day is called in Sinhalese daivaaa. The interval be¬ 
tween two successive risings of the sun is a dawaaa. Seven 
dawasas are reckoned into one satiya “week.” The days 
of the week, as among many other nations even in the West, 
are appropriated to seven gods, and are called by their names t 
thus Irida “Sun’s-day," Sandudi “ Moon’s-day,” Anyaharu- 
w6dd “ Mar’s-day,” Badadi “ Mercury’s-day,” Brafuispatindi 
“ JupiterVday,” Sikutadi “ Venus’-day,” and Senasur&dd 
“ Satum’s-day,” 

Dauiasa is divided Into cUiu dla “ day time,” and rdtHya 
“night time.” Dawdla. is from the rising to the set¬ 
ting of the sun ; and rdtHya, begins with the setting of 
the sun and continues till his rising. From the rising of 
the sun to his arrival at the meridian is called pe7’a-u>aruwa 
“forenoon ;” and the interval between the meridian and 
the setting of the Sun is termed pas-waniwa “afternoon.” 
“ Noon” or “ midday” is callfed maddahana. 
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The night is divided into three equal portions called yama 
“watch.” The first watch is called peru-yama or hoide 
ydmaya. The second or middle watch is called maddima 
ydmaya; and the last watch is called pa*;hima ydmaya, or 
pdndara ydmaya. The midnight is called maddima rdtriya. 
The time daring which the rays of the sun’s light fall upon 
the ground before his rising above the horizon, is termed afu- 
yama, and that of his rising is designated pdndara; “ morn¬ 
ing” in general is called udaya. • 

The natural day is divided into 60 equal portions, each being 
called ptya, equal to 24 English minutes. Each prya is divi¬ 
ded in 60 tvinddi, and each u'inddiya into 60 tatparas. 

A portion of time consisting of 2^ Pfyas is termed Mi'd. 
answering exactly to the Greek and Roman word hora, “ hour." 
Astrologers suppose that the same seven gods to whom the 
supervision of the days of the week are appropriated, pre¬ 
side over each successive seven Mrds, beginning from that 
one to whom the day belongs, but in the following order, 
namely, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon, Saturn, Jupiter and Mars. 
Thus, on Sunday the first hdrd is of the Sun, the second is of 
Venus, and the third is of Mercury, and so forth ; on Monday 
the first hdrd belongs to the Moon, the second to Saturn, and 
the third to Jupiter, and so on. 

The firmament studded with constellations and stars, ap¬ 
parently in an incessant motion from east to west, is divided 
into twelve portions, each called rdsiya, “ sign." The names 
of these twelve rd.tt, together with the time during which 
they emeige out of the horizon, are as follows;— 


Names. * 

p. 

w. 


H. 

t 

If 

M^sha 

... 4 

19 

Aries ... 

... 1 

43 

36 

Wnshabha... 

... 4 

4.^ 

Taurus 

... 1 

53 

12 

Mithuna ... 

... 5 

17 

Gemini 

... 2 

6 

48 

Karka^aka ... 

... ^ 

29 

Cancer... 

... 2 

11 

36 

Si^ha 

... ft 

15 

Leo 

... 2 

6 

0 

Eanyi 

... 4 

57 

Virgo ... 

... 1 

58 

48 
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Names. 

P. 

w. 


H. 


• 

TuU. 

... 4 

57 

Libra . 

1 

58 

48 

Wrischika ... 

... 5 

15 

Sicorpio 

2 

6 

0 

Dhanu 

... 5 

29 

Sagittarius 

2 

11 

36 

Makara 

... 5 

17 

Capricorn us ... 

2 

6 

48 

Kumbha 

... 4 

43 

Aquarius 

1 

53 

12 

Mina 

... 4 

19 

Pisces... 

1 

43 

36 

From this table it 

appears that all the vAsi are not of 

equal 


size, consequently some take a longer time than others in pass¬ 
ing through the horizon. 

Of the twelve r&ai, that called Si^ha, “ Leo ” is appropri¬ 
ated to the Sun, and the one next before it, called Karkataka 
“ Cancer,” is given to the Moon ; the rest of the risi are ap¬ 
propriated to the five ancient planets in the order of their posU 
tion with regard to the Sun. Thus, Mithuna and Kany&, the 
r&si or “ signs” bordering on each side of the mansions of the 
Sun and Moon, belong to Mercury. The two beyond these on 
each side, namely Wfishnhha and Ttilii, are appropriated to 
Venus : the two beyond these namely Misha and Wrischika, 
belong to Mars. The next two, Mina and Dhami, are the 
mansions of Jupiter, and the remaining two, Makara and 
Kumbha, belong to Saturn. 

The Sun, the Moon, and the Planets, move through thesb 
rAsi in their courses. 

Awurudda “year,” is the time during which the sun 
travels through all the twelve rdsi in his course, beginning 
from the first point of Misha rAsiya. Sixty years make a cycle. 
The number of the cycle of any given year is found by adding 
11 to the given year of Saka (which is 78 years less than the 
Christian era) and dividing the sum by 60. The remainder, 
after this process, is the number of the cycle of the given year; 
and if nothing remains, 60 is the cycle. 

The Sinhalese have four eras by which they date the year 
of any event. That which is most familiar to the generality 
of the people is the ^aka Warsha, which is the year of some 
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King of the continent of Asia, whose name was §aka, and who 
was said to be the head of the royal race of Yawana (Grecian). 
The present year (A.D. 1855) is the 1777th of the >SaAra Warslui, 
78 years later than the Christian era. ’ 

They use the year of our Lord Jesus Christ in all the public 
documents at present; and the inhabitants of the towns and 
their neighbourhood are more familiar with this than Faka 
Warsfia. 

For religions purposes they use Buddha Warsha, the year 
from the death of Gautama Buddha, 621 years before Faka 
Wartha. Consequently, the present is the 2398th year of 
Buddha Wanlui. 

In most of the Medical, Astronomical, and other Scientific 
works of very ancient dates, which we have in Sanskrit from the 
YMas of the Brahmins, another era, called M arsha, 
is used. Kaliynga is the last of the four yugas or' ages of 
the world, which, the Sinhalese say, have passed. The com¬ 
mencement of the Kaliyuga was 3179 years prior to Fakti 
Warsha. The present year of the Kaliyuga is the 4956tb. 
The whole period during which it is to exist is 432,000 years. 
The yuga or age that preceded Kaliyuga was called Dwdpara, 
and existed twice as many years as the Kaliyuga, namely 
864,000. The one before that was Tr4ti, which existed 
1,296,000 years being three times as many as the years of 
Kaliyuga. And the one preceding this was Krita, the dura¬ 
tion of which •n’as four times that of Kaliyuga, namely 
1,728,000 years. Before these four yuga-t, the present kalpd 
or the period of the world, is believed to liave existed during 
27 divine yugas of an innumerable number of years. 

The length of a year is 365 dawas, lb peyas, 31 and 

15 tatparas. The commencement of the Sinhalese year falls 
generally about the 11th of April. To find the exact moment 
at which any given year commences, or the moment at which 
the sun enters into Misha r&siya, the following is the rule. SA- 
tract 1244 from the .^ka era, and by the remainder multiply 
365 d. Ibp. 31 w. 15 tat.\ and to the productadd 1615536 dawas 
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59 p. 45 U). 30 tat.\ and thou throw off as many 7 days as poss¬ 
ible from the sum. The commencement of the year or the 
sun’s entering into Misha rasu/a is so m;uiy days after Friday, 
as appears in the remainder of dairas, pc jus, voinadi, and tai- 
paras. If there is no remainder in the place of days, the com¬ 
mencement of the year is on Friday; if one, on Saturday, and 
so forth. Thus, to find the commencement of the present 
Sinhalese year, the year of .Saka 1777 (A. D. 1855), subtract 
1244 from 1777 which leaves a remainder 533, by this multiply 
365 d. 15p. 31 w. 15 tat., which gives a product of 19682 dawas 52 
p. 36 w. 15 tat.i then add to this product 1615536 dawas, 59 p. 
45 w. 30 tat., which will give a sum of 1810219 dawas, 52 p. 
21 w. 45 tat.; after this, throw off as many seven days as pos¬ 
sible, when there will be a remainder of 5 d. 52 p. 21 w. 45 
tat. The commencement of the year is thus 5 days after Fri¬ 
day, namely, on Wednesday, at 52 pcyas and 21 w.M> tat.: 
which, according to English calculation, is Thursday 2 h. 56' 
42* A.M., or 3 minutes and 18 seconds before 3 A.M. 

Mdsi “ month,” is about the twelvth part of a year, and is 
of two kinds, the solar and lunar. The solar month is the 
time during which the sun continues in any one of the twelve 
riiSi. 

The moment at which the sun enters into any one of the 
twelve rist is found by the following rule :—to the dawas 
pcijas and winddl of the sun’s entering into Misha r&siya, add 
the number of dau'as,pcyassnd. loinidi opposite to the required 
r&si in the table below, and leave off, if possible, seven from 
the number of days, and the remainder is the datvasa, pcya 
and u'in&diya after Friday, when the Sun enters that r&siya. 



D. 

P. 

w. 

Wrishabha 

... 2 

55 

32 

Mithuna 

... 6 

19 

44 

Karkafaka 

... 2 

56 

22 

Sipha . 

... 6 

24 

34 

Kan3'4. 

2 

26 

44 

Tula . 

... 4 

54 

6 
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U. P. W. 


Wrischika 
Dhnnu ... 
Makara... 
Kumbha 
Mina ... 
M^sha ... 


6 48 18 

1 18 37 

2 39 30 

4 6 37 

5 5.5 10 
1 15 31 


Thus, to find tlie time at which the sun enters Mitkuna 
rAaiya in the present year, add 


D. P. w. 


2 52 22* Sun’s entering into Misha r&siya 
6 19 44 as found opposite Mithxma r&siya 


9 12 6 
7 0 0 


2 12 6 That is, on Sunday at 12 ji. 6 w. 

According to English calculation, 10 li. 50' 24' a.m. 

The length of each of the twelve solar months, or the time 
during which the sun continues in any one of the risi, is 
given in the following table. 




D. 

P. 

w. 

M^sha... 

e.e 

... 30 

55 

32 

Wjrishabha 


... 31 

24 

12 

Mithnua 

ee. 

... 31 

36 

38 

Kiu'kataka 

.e. 

... 31 

28 

12 

Sighu ... 

• k* 

... 31 

2 

10 

Kenya... 

... 

... 30 

27 

22 

Tula ... 


... 29 

54 

7 

Wrischika 


... 29 

30 

24 

Dhanu 


... 29 

29 

53 

Makara 


... 29 

18 

7 

Kumblia 

... 

... 29 

48 

33 

Mina ... 

... 

... 30 

20 

21 


Total... .365 

15 

31 


* In iMriog ont th« taiparai, U there are 30 or more, one ii added to the 
wioi4i<«- 
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From this table it appears, that the sun does not pass through 
every rdsiya in an equal length of time; he sojourns the longest 
time in Mithuna, being 31 d. M j). 38 «•. From thence he 
continues less and less in every successive rdsiyu, until he 
comes to Makar a, where he passes only 29 d. 18 p. 7 w. From 
Makara, again, the time of the sun's sojourn in each rdsiya 
successively becomes longer and longer, till he comes up 
to Mithuna again. The difference of the sun's longest and 
shortest sojourn in these two rdai is 2 d. 18 p. 31 iv. 

The longest day here is said to be 31 jo. 22 tv., and the short¬ 
est 28 p. 38 tv., or according to English reckoning, the longest 
day is 12 hours and 31 minutes, and the shortest day is 11 
hours and 29 minutes. In order to hnd the gradual change of 
the different length of day and night, the following table is 
given:— 



P. 

w. 

Mesha... 

... 30 

0 

Wfishabha 

... 30 

38 

Mithuna 

... 31 

10 

Karkataka 

... 31 

22 

Siyha. 

... 31 

10 

Kanya. 

... 30 

38 

Tula . 

... 30 

0 

Wrischika 

... 29 

22 

Dhanu 

... 28 

50 

Makara 

... 28 

38 

Kumbha 

... 28 

50 

Mina. 

... 29 

22 


In this table, the length of the day at the time of the sun’s 
entering into each of the 12 r&ai is given; the difference 
betweon this and 60 ptyas being the length of the night. The 
length of the day or night in any day intervening between 
any two days given in the table is more or less in proportion. 
This table is, however, constructed upon the principle that the 
sun always sets first at the point in the rdsi-chakra “zodiac” 
opposite to hie position when he rises in the eastern horizon. 
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But a« the sun progresses about oue-sixtieth }>art of a rdaiya 
from the time of hie rising to that of his setting, and as the 
seventh rAsiya, by which he always sets, is never equal in size 
to that by which he rises, there is always a difference of about 
5 ivinddi; consequently, the length of day or night given in 
the table occurs always about 20 days previous to that given 
In it. 

The six months from tlie Sun's entering into Karkataka is 
termed Dakshitj-i-ayana “Southern course,” and the other 
six months from his entering into Makara, is called Uttara- 
ayana “ Northern course,” because during these months the 
sun seems to travel towards these directions. 

This declination of the son is said to cause the general 
length of a man's shadow (in the central parts of this Island,) 
cast on the ground at noon for each one-third of the solar 
month, to be the following number of feet;—viz.: 


Month. 

No. OP Ft. 

Month. 

No. OP Ft. 

M^sha 


1 


Tula 


3 


Wnshabha... 

H 

2 

2i 

Wrischika ... 


4 


Mithuna ... 


3 

2i 

Dhanu 



Karkataka ... 


2 


Makara 


4 


Siyha 

n 

1 


Kumbha ... 

3i 

3 

2i 

Kanya 

li 

2 

2i 

Mina 

2i 

2 



This portion of the shadow of a man is called awaclychdtva, 
or more properly, awctjchchhdydwa, “extra shadow.” Thus, 
the awnc/irhdim for the first 10 days of the sun’s stay in 
Miaha, or the 10 days after the 11th of April, is one foot and 
a half; for the next 10 days of the same month, it is one foot, 
and for the third 10 days it is one and a half. And for the first 
10 days of the solar month of Wria/iabha, the “ extra shadow” 
of a man is one foot and a half; for the next 10 days it is two 
feet, and for the last 10 days it is two and a half feet; and so on. 

In consequence of there existing little or no difference in 
the aspect of the country at various seasons, the Sinhalese do 
not recognise the four seasons of the year, as people of other 
countries do. The medical and astrological books, speak ^ 
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indeed, of six seasons of tho year, called fitu, imd the religious 
books make mention of three ritns: but they are of no con¬ 
sequence here, as people do not talk of them on ordinary 
occasions. 

The lunar month is the period from the moon’s passing 
between the sun and e.arth until she comes again between these 
two bodies. The irames of the twelve lunar months begin¬ 
ning from that in which the sun comes to Misha, are aa 
follows: 


SoUr Month. 

Luoir Month. 

Corr««pondic\c 
English Montn. 

M68ha 

Bak 

April and May 

Wrishaba 

Wesak 

May and June 

Mithuna 

Poson 

June and July 

Slataka or Karkataka ^saja 

July and August 

Si\^ha 

Nikirii 

August and Sept. 

Kanyii 

Binara 

Sept, and Oct. 

Tnld 

Wap 

Oct. and Nov. 

Wnschika 

11 

Nov. and Deer. 

Dhanu 

Uftduwap 

Dec. and Jan. 

Makara 

Dnrutu 

Jan. and Fob. 

Kumbha 

Nawam 

Feb. and March 

Mina 

Mcdin 

March and April 


The lunar month does not necessarily begin on tho same 
day as the solar. • It begins with the day after the new moon. 
That lunar month in which the sun enters Misha i-isiya, or that 
of which the full moon is nearest to the sun’s entering Misha 
rasiya, is the first lunar month, Bak rnasa. 

When there are thirteen full moons in any year, the addi¬ 
tional month is called AdJtika m&si, two of the months being 
called by the same name. 

About Adhika m&si there is at present a controversy, in 
which every one of the Budhist priests of the Island is more 
or leas engaged. It was originated about 35 years ago, by 
Atthadassi Terunninse of Bentota, who is considered to be the 
most learned of the Buddhist priests of the day. One x>arty 
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maintain that the Adltika maxi, or the additional month, ought 
to be in that solar month in which the two full moons occur; 
bat the other party say, that the additional month must be 
nextto.psa/u,and ought to be called the second without 

any regard to the sola^ month in which the two full moons 
occur. 

• The lunar month is divided into two portions, each called 
pakshaya. One, from the day after the new moon to the day 
of full moon, is calledpMm, “increase;” orpitrtvapakshaya, 
“the former part;” or sttkla-pakshaya, "while part:” and 
the other, from the day after the full moon to the day of new 
moon, is called awa, “ wane,” or apara-paksiutya, “ the latter 
part,” or krishna-jmkshaya, “ the black part.” Each pakshaya, 
is divided into 15 tiihi. The length of a tithi varies from 
53 to 67 ptyas. 

The names of the fifteen tithi from the first, are P^jawiya, 
Diyawaka, Tiyawaka, Jalawaka, Wis4niya, Setawaka, Sata* 
waka, Afawaka, Nawawaka, Dasawaka, Ekoloswaka, Dolos- 
waka, Teleswaka, Tuduswaka and Pasajoswaka or AmAwaka. 
Of these two names for the last tithi, Pasajoswaka is the full 
moon, and AmAwaka, the new moon. 

The moon’s path in the firmament is divided into 27 por¬ 
tions, each called a nekata, “ asterism.” Each vekata is four- 
ninths of a rdfiyn. The names of the 27 ntkat, beginning 
from the first point of Mhha rdsiya, are A.swida, Berana, Keti, 
Rehena, Muwasirisa, Ada, PunAwasa, Pasha, Asalisa, MA, Puwa- 
pal, Uttarapal, Hata, Sita, SA, 'WisA, Anura, Deta, Mala, Puwa- 
sala, nttarasala, Suwana, Denata, SiyAwasa, Puwapufupa, Ut- 
tarapntupA and Rewatiya. The tithi and nekata of any day or 
time are those in which the moon is in her course through the 
zodiac in that day or time. The time of the moon’s passing 
through each ntkata varies from 53 to 67 peyas. 

The popular notion of the moon’s rising or setting prya 
respectively at day and night of pnrn and an-a, and tnce versa, 
is twice the number of tithi. So that on the day of Pejawiya 
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in pura, or the first day of tlie moon, she rises in the second 
pei/a after it is day, and sets in the second pri/u after it is night, 
in proportion to what is past out of the tithi. On Diyawaka 
of the pura, or on the second day of the moon, she rises in the 
4th p. after it is day, and sets in the 4th p. after it is night. 
On Julawaka of atca, or the 4th day of the wane, the moon rises 
at the 8th p. after it is night, and sets in the 8th p. after it is 
day, and so forth. It should be noticed, that in general one 
tithi and ntkata exhibit in one part of the day, and another 
tithi and nekata in the next part of the day; and so pro- 
portionably the rising and setting of the moon are changed. 
Although the above is the popular notion of the moon’s rising 
and setting time, its exact moment is known accurately by the 
position of the moon in the rh^iya tlirough which she pa^s, 
by a reference to the nekata of the day in a common h'to, or 
almanac. 

Each of the four quarter days of the moon is called p6ya; 
the full moon is called Pasaloswaka p6ya, and the new moon 
Mdsi poya. The first quarter is called Most giyu ufawaka 
pdya, smd the last quarter Pahaloswaka giya alawaka puya. 
In the p6ya, or quarter days, the Buddhists generally refrain 
from worldly occupations, and engage themselves in religious 
works, believing, on the authority of Buddha, that on these 
days the messengers of the god $akra or Indra come to the 
human world, observe the deeds of the people, record each 
man’s actions distinctly in a book, and then carry it to report 
to their master. 

The Sinhalese use different modes of computing time dr 
finding the i4ya of the day. The most common way, when 
the sun or moon is visible, is by the shadow of a person oast 
on a level ground measured with his own foot. The method 
of doing it is thus. Leave off the aivachchdwa “the extra 
shadow’’ as above mentioned, according to the time of the 
solar month, then double the remaining number of feet and 
«dd 12 more; and make this sum a divisor, and 180 its divid¬ 
end. The quotient is the number of jifyas either from the 
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son-rise, or to the son-set, as the case may be. If there be any 
remainder after the above division, multiply it by 60, and 
divide the prodoct by the same divisor for minadi, and so 
for tatjHirat. Thus on the fifteenth day of April, in the morn¬ 
ing, if I see my shadow to be 20 of my feet, I proceed thus to 
find the ptyu. It being only about two days after tlie Sou’s 
entering into Mhtui r&fiya^ the awacltcJt&ira is ft., which 1 
take off, and the remainder, 18^ ft., I multiply by two, which 
gives 37, 1 add to this 12, and the sum left is 40. 1 then 
divide 180 by 49, thus: 

•19) 180 (.3 ;j. 

147 

33 

IK> 


49) 1980 (40 w. 
196 


20 

60 


49) 1200 (24 taL 
98 


220 

196 


24 

and find that the time is 3 />. 40 iv. 24 tat.^ in the mui-uing, or, 
according to the English way, 28' 10' after 7 a.m. 

A more simple way than this, though not so eon-ect, is that 
after taking away the mcachcMwa “ the extra shadow," the 
following numbers of feet stand for each pfya, either from 
the sun-rise, or to sun-set, as the caie may be, namely 84, 49, 
24,16, 12, 9, 7, 5, 4, 3, 2,1|, 1, 0. Thus in the former case 

8^ ft. after the nwacJichdica has hocji taken away, being 
between 24 and 16, is between 3 and 4 pryas fi'om sun-rise. 
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To reckon the time when the snn or moon is not visible, 
they have a cup calledmade of some kind of metal, 
or coconut shell, with ii small hole in the centre, which will 
fill in just in one pfi/n when placed in a vessel of still water. 

The Biyhalese speak of the time of the day in a different 
mode from what the English do. They do not say, “ It is three 
o'clock,” or three on the cluck. This mode of expression must 
be of a compiuvitively recent date, as clucks and watches were 
not in use at a very remote period. There is an unidiomatic 
and corrupt way of speidciug of time, among the Sighalese, in 
the neighbourhood of towns, inhabited by Europeans and 
their descendants; such as, “ Uen hhjudu ? PaJiayi," “ How 
many is it now 7 Five” Meaning, “ What is the hour now ? 
Five” This mode of conversation concerning time is unin¬ 
telligible lunong the Bi\)halese iieople of the villages, who have 
less intercorirse with Europeans and si)eak the liuiguage in ite 
purity. Their question, in the place of ‘‘What o’clock is it 
now?” is thus;— eliivttfdn {or eliiveld) or riwetfda (or 
ritveld) kl ptytulu f" “ How manyy^fyns is it now to be morn¬ 
ing ? (or since morning,) or to be night, (or since night)?” 
Sometimes, speaking with respect to the feet of the shadow 
of the Sun or Moon, they say: “ Dtn ira (or handa) mudunata 
c^da (or hf.nld) dolos piyawarayi." —“ It is twelve feet the 
sun (or moon) to come to the top (or having turned.”) 
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BEMA.RKS ON THE SUPPOSED IDENTITY BETWEEN 

nAgas^;na and nAgArjdna? 

By James de Alwis, Esq., Assistant Secretary. 


Oriental Hcbolars have long entertained the belief,* that 
Ndgaedna, the hero of '* Milindappnifna," and Nagirjuna, the 
character 'who holds a distinguished place in the “Raja 
Taraiigini,” were identical. Curiosity, ho'wever, led mo to read 
the original passage on the Kashmirian history, and the discor¬ 
dance in the rhythm of several lines, to examine it closely. In 
the course of that examination, I have detected several grave 
errors in the construction put upon the passage in question, 
which I beg now to record, with the object of awakening the 
attention of Oriental scholars, who are better qualified than 
myself, to the investigation of a subject, which is not only in¬ 
teresting but difficult. 

The passage in question, which I extract from the Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. XV., p. Ill, is the following:— 

16 tarashkaavaytJbhaU; pi punn;rksraTik oppah 
.Sathkak/AJItridi dS^ha; matba obaiUjiidi cbakktiiS. 

Prkjjirb rijjyakthani tSibia ; prkjaKktmin mandslan 
Bhbjira bsuddhintn; prtvnijj/brjiu tSjaMQ. 

Tatb bbsgsTsttb .Sikkja; SinbMya paraDirrritd 
Atmin sabs loka dbauw; firddhan raraha aatao byagkt, 
B6dhi»at«aioba dtebtmin; okka bbbmiavarb bhiU 
SacAa N&glt’jaaab stlmko; ahadar^aiva naaaxitrayi. 


S«e Booibay Aeiatie Society's Joutnal. No VIII. October 1814, p. 96. 
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Professor H. H. Wilson, in Appendix VII. to his Essay on 
the Hindn History of Cashmir, thus translates the passage 
'which I have above extracted: 

“ Tb «7 (Haihka fto.,) of TtmuhJka descent, were prinocs, asyloms of virtae; 
and the; foanded eoUegee and planted sacred trees, on Basbcs and other 
plae- s. Daring the period of their reign, the whole of Cashmir was the en. 
joyraent of Bnddhaa eminent for austerity. After them, when 150 years 
had elapsed from the emancipation of the Lord SAcya Sipba in this eesenoe 
of the world, a Bodhitatwa in this oonntry, nam'd Njig4rjana, was Shuinu- 
Mora, (Lord of the earth,) and he was the seylom of the six Arhatwas.” 

The Hon'ble Mr. Tumour, with that zeal in the cause of 
oriental research, for which he was eminently distinguished, 
and with a view to identify Ndgdrjuna 'with Ndgdsdna, and to 
adjust the date here given to that assigned to the latter in 
Bhudhistical annals, has* corrected the text in two most im¬ 
portant particulars: 1st, by prefixing da to sai'dhan varsha 
satan, “ one hundred and fifty years,” and converting the pas¬ 
sage into daaardhan varsha satan, “ half-a-thotisand years: ’* 
and 2ndly, by giving to the concluding portion of the Sanskrit 
quotation, which Professor Wilson has rendered “ He was the 
asylum of the six Arahatwas,” a negative signification—con¬ 
veying that he did not recognize (t. e. he denounced) the six 
Arahatwas; and by identifying them with the six Tirtakas 
mentioned in the “ Milindapprasna.” The entire translation- 
which Mr. Tumour has offered, runs thus: 

“ They (HashVa, Jaihks, Caniibke) of Porashka deecent were prinoes, 
Mylame nf virtae, who founded oollegee and eheiiyae in Snteha and other 
eoantriet. Daring the entire period of their rale, the whole of Cathmir »sa 
ander the epiritaal oontroal of aacetio sages, eminent for their rigid piety 
Thereafter, when (half a thousand) five hundred years, had elapsed in Ibis 
(land) as well as the whole world, from the period that the sanctified ^Akya 
Sipha attained Parinin/fifti, the pre-eminently endowed Bddhuattea Kkgkr- 
jana, beoama the (spiritual) Lord of this and many other lands, and did not 
reeogoiae (i, e. denounced) the six Arhatwas (who were bis contemporaries.)” 


See Bengal Aaialio Society's Journal for 18S6, p. 630. 
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Before remarking on the important lilteratione thus effected 
by Mr. Tumour, it may be necessary to examine thb original 
text, and to notice the fixct, tluvt it is written in that most fre¬ 
quent and useful form of Sanskrit verse called the Anvshtubh 
—a metre “ in which tlio great body of metrical composition, 
whether narrative or didactic, exists”—a metre too, in which 
“ the laws of Manu, the Mahdbhdrata, the lidmiyapa and the 
Purdpas are written.” The species under notice is thus 
defined:— 

“The Anmhtubh stanza is divided into fonrpddas of eight 
syllables each. In its most regular form, the first foot is any 
one except a tribrach, the second may be a dactyl, a tribrach, 
cretic or anapiest; the other two syllables are indifferently 
long or short” 

Another peculiarity in the formation of the Amtshtubh is, 
“ that the fifth syllable of each line is sliort, tlie sixth long 
and the seventh alternately long and short; whilst the first 
four syllables and the eighth are arbitrary.” 

By reducing the passage in question into symbolical figures, • 
it will be perceived at a glance, that there are three prosodial 
errors;—one in the 2nd line; another in the 11th; and a third 
in the 14th; whilst the 12th line, in which it is stated that da 
is omitted before sdrdhnn, and the ICth, which is said to con¬ 
tain a dennuciation of the six Arahatwas, are clearly free from 
prosodial errors. Two of the errors which I have noticed are 
of a trifling character, as they may easily be rectified without 
adding anything to the sense. The letter a in npi “ after¬ 
wards,” wth which the 2nd line of this passage commences, 
is omitted; when added, the line runs thus:— 

Api pannyaartyi nripah :-8. 

The 14th line is thus correctly rendered in the Nigaii version 
of the “Rdja Taraiigipi” printed at Calcutta in 1835; and I at 
once adopt it, as it is free from error. 

Nika bhikmlavari bhavat ; ^ ^ — y—v — z-s 8. 

In the 11th line there is an unaccountable confusion, both in 
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the Nigari version, and in the extract published by Professor 
Wilson; and I confess that it is impossible,-without materially 
altering the sense, to redeem it from the palpable inaccuracy 
of rendering the 5th a long, and the 0th a iliort syllable. 

Armin 8&ha 16ka dbinaw — vmS. 

I have thus exsimined the entire passage in reference to the 
rhythm. It therefore only remains to consider the correctness 
or otherwise of the criticisms offered by Mr. Tumour. 

With regard to the 12th line—if, as stated by Mr. Tumour, 
a d with its inherent vowel is introduced, and the whole line 
is thereby rendered ckuidi'dhan vursha autan hyagdt; it will 
be perceived tliat we not only destroy the harmony of the 
entire verse, but render the line 9, instead of,—as it is, and 
ought to be—8 sylLibles. 

B&rdhan vanba satan hyag&t; — /-s—ag. 

As to the last line,— sh(tdarhatva nu-aanahrayi; it is stated 
that Professor Wilson has lost sight of the negative na. Mr. 
Tumour am scarcely be deemed correct in offering this criti¬ 
cism; and on reference to the text we also find that Professor 
Wilson has incorrectly extracted the passage. It should be 
(see original) Sliadahar vatui aansrayl, -which means, “he 
was one who spent six-days in the wilderness.” To render 
the passage as Mr. Tumour has translated it, “ he denounced 
the six Arahatwas” the word nrhatwa should be either 
arhativan, the accusative, or arluUwasya, the genitive. 

The passage given in the Ntigari original furnishes no great 
objection in point of grammar—certainly none in regard to 
rhythm; and is altogether such as may be reconciled -with the 
doctrine of Nirodha Sanidpatti in Buddhism, by -w'hich it was 
incumbent on the ascetic, who had attained the state of 
“ Arahat ” to spend six days in seclusion in the wilderness, 
and on the seventh to leave it in search of food. 

Seeing, therefore, that the two most important coincidences 
between the Kashmirian and Buddhistical annals to which Mr. 
Tumour refers, do not mally exist, it may be inferred, that hin 
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other reasons for the identity of Nigdrjuna and Ndgas^na, 
founded especially, as they are—on “ hypothetical reasoning," 
lose much of the weight due to them, if they do not altogetlier 
fall to the ground. 

I shall, however, postpone a cousidenition of them to an 
early opportunity, contenting myself at present with a trans¬ 
lation of the passage in question, which I append:— 

“It is said tliat they (Hushka, Jushka, Kanishka) of 
Turushka descent, were princes, wlio were embued with the 
virtue of merit,* * * § and who jifterwards founded Colleges, chiti- 
yas, &c., in Sushkulettrat and other countries. During tlie 
period of their extended reigns^ tlie country of K:tshmir was 
greatly under the spiritual control of Buddhistical sscetics, pre¬ 
eminent for their rigid piety. Thereafter, when a century 
(one hundred yeius) and a half had elapsed in the essence 
of this world, after the sanctified Sakya Si\jha obtauied 
final emancipation (Piti'uuirii'i'ilfr)\, there apjKMred in this 
country a Bodhissit (anika hhiimUnnraJ lord of many lands. 
This distinguished personage, who was named N^b^^rjnna, 
usually spent six days (in the week) in the wildomcss.”|| 


* “Embued with the virtue of merit” rooene that thej betook themeelvts 
to a ooarto of reliKioue austeritieg, by which ain wee avoided, and attained a 
etaioi tor acquiring merit. 

t SvthkaliltrtSill. I hava trana1a*ed ISuihkalfltra, See. Tbie ie the form 
in which the word oocure in the Ndgari verei. n. It may be either one name 
or two. And tide expression, rendered Shttkkak»hMr<fdi by Prrdesar r 
Wilson, may also stand for one or two names. It may either stand entirely 
as a name, or be rendered “ the valley (Kihetlra) of Soshka, Ac." 

t “Extended reigns.” The word prtijjifff rendered by me “extended," is 
interpreted by Mr. Tumour to mean • entire,” end it fs omitted in the 
^nslation r,i Professor Wilson. It is, however, remarksbie that this word 
is ill-adapted in its present position as an adjectira to qualify lti\jjyak»hant 

§ Purauincriitt. Thfs is undoubt>dly Paranervitta ; and Professur Wilson’s 
alteration was as indispeneable as oorreet. 

II Shadakor rana tanthrat/c is rendered in Prrfepsor Wilson's extrsot, 
Shodarhatwo m*an»hraye. See my remsrks in the Text. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY PAPER 
ON THE INVESTIGATION OF SINBLiVLESE MUSIC. 

By Louis Nell, Esq. 


The Ceylou Br.uich of the Asiatic Society, formed to insti¬ 
tute and promote entjuiries into the Arts of Ceylon, together 
witli the social condition of the present and former inhabi¬ 
tants of this Island, would embrace within the scope of those 
enquiries, the investigation of Siylndese music,—since it is 
peculiar to the Sinhalese, and because it is calculated to throw 
some light upon the social condition of the people. Their 
Music is us peculisiT to the Sinhalese, as the music of any other 
people, to them. The Oriental enjoys his rude melodies, as 
heiu-tily as the European, the music of the West. But the dif¬ 
ference is so great between the barbarous and tlie civilized art, 
that the former becomes a subject of curiosity to the votary of 
the other. Though Sinhalese music, therefore, may be of no 
great intrinsic value, it is deserving of investigation as a 
national art, and as an illustmtion of the social condition of 
the Sinhalese people. It is liardly necessary to illustrate this 
positiou, b3' alluding to the marked characteristics of Scottish 
and Irish music; or by contrasting their national character 
with that of the music of Italy. Nor will it be necessarj', to 
make more than a passing allusion, to the effects of musical 
culture in Germany, in the Tyrol, and in Switzerland. It will 
not be denied, that the influence of music is calculated to take 
hold of the affections: nor will its moml influence be denied 
when ■ the value which has been phiced on it by religion, is 
but for a moment considered. The investigation of Si^^halese 
music, .therefore, is worthy of the attention of this Society. 
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With regard to the estimation, in which music was held, in 
comparison with other branches of knowledge, it may be, ob¬ 
served;—That the “ Rija Ratnikara," ascribes to a favorite Sin¬ 
halese prince, a knowledge of the following branches of East¬ 
ern Science;—1 Oratory; 2 General knowledge; 3 Grammar; 
4 Poetry; 5 Knowledge of Languages; 6 Astronomy; 7 Know¬ 
ledge of giving counsel; 8 Of obtaining Niftcdna; 9 The know¬ 
ledge of good and evil actions; 10 Of shooting; 11 Of Ele¬ 
phants; 12 Discernment of thoughts; 13 Discernment of in¬ 
visible beings; 14 Knowledge of words; 15 Knowledge of his¬ 
tory; 16 Of the law; 17 Rhetoric; and 18 Medicine. (XJpham 
77., 99-100.) 

It is probable, that had music been held in higher estima¬ 
tion by the partial historian, he w’ould have added it to the 
others, by which the memory of Parikrama B4hu the 3rd, is 
adorned in the page of Si\}halese history. 

It is probable that many attempts liuve been made to 
reduce Sinhalese melodies to European notation; but the 
silence which has been hitherto preser^’ed on the subject, mnst 
be interpreted as a tacit ackiiowdedgement of failure. The 
fullest account of native music and musical instruments, is 
that given by Davy, whose work on Ceylon ninks next to that 
of Knox for originality iind correctness. Davy gives d des¬ 
cription of seven native musical instruments,—1 htragediya, 
2 damila, 3 tom-tom, 4 vJfkkiyn, 5 talliya, 6 hoi'aniiva, and 
7 v'ltfdva. It may be here remarked, that all these are Si^)- 
halese instruments; and that the brother of Sir Humphry 
Davy, with the cjirefuluess of a scientific enquirer, has not 
confounded them witli Malabar instruments, or added any 
foreign ones to his enumeration. It would be uniulvissible 
perhaps, to incor])oritte the remarks of Dr. Davy, in this paper, 
since the work itself could idways be referred to. 

My succeeding remarks will be of a more pmctical na¬ 
ture, as they u'ere snggestetl by actual exiieriments; the results 
of which, however, have not been uxtonsivo enough to justify 
publication. 
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It will follow from observations already mode, that no such 
results have been arrived at by writers on Ceylon, as were 
obtained by Lane, in his “ Modem ERyptiiins.” He gives a 
few insbinces, in Europesin notation, of Egyptian siirs, includ¬ 
ing the “ call to pmj-er ” at Cairo, the style of chanting the 
Koriin, and some specimens of secular songs. In attempting 
such results in Ceylon, the very first ditlicnlty would be, the 
unsnitableness of the European musical scale to express the 
exact nature of the sounds, which form the strains of native 
meiodies. This is, perhaps, not genendly known. To explain 
the reason would involve a consider.ition of the leitding prin. 
ciple of musical acoustics, and of the theory of the musical 
scale. But before doing so, a favourite speculation must be 
dismissed. It is a favourite method on such enquiries as the 
present, to speculate on the probable character of Hebrew, an¬ 
cient Egyptian, and Grecian music. Tins course, though 
seemingly going to the root of the matter, will give no practi¬ 
cal results, i believe I am not incorrect in stating, that all 
certainty in the historj’ of music dates from the discovery of 
our modem notation. This may be described, as, the system 
of designating musical sounds by pointa, distributed on lines 
and the Bi>sce8 between them; which system, when once acquir¬ 
ed by a musician, enables him to read melody and harmony^ 
and to reprwluce exactly what has thus been written. This 
definition, I believe, will at once exclude any ancient Eastern 
notation, as well as the system of using prosodial feet. . 

The application of the principles of musical-acoustics to 
this investigation, may be illustrated as follows. We shidl 
take the instance of a peraon, endowed with a correct ear, and 
possessing a moderate degiee of skill in performing on the 
German-flute. We shall, also, suppose him to listen, with 
curiosity, to the jjerformance of a native" musician; and to en¬ 
deavour to catch the air being played, on his own instrument- 
To any one, who has tried the experiment, it is needless to 
foretell its failure. Let us suppose our amateur, to ask him¬ 
self the reason, why? The easiest solution of the difficulty 
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will be found in a comparison of the two instruments. Not 
in the finish and perfection of the one, and the native rude¬ 
ness of tlie other; but in the acoustical proportions of both. 
He will find, to his surprise, that the vents of his own instru¬ 
ment are apparently placed in the most arbitrary manner, with 
regard to their relative positions; wliile oil the other hand, the 
despised native instrument is ventu<l with more mathematical 
regularity. In seeking a scientific explanation, we should 
begin from the most elementary iti'inciples. 

Musical tones lU'e supposed to be the results of aerial 
vibrations, proceeding from a central vibrating body. Under 
the infinence of the ssime motive force, tlie ivlative number of 
vibrations has been found, to be in the invei-se nitio of the 
dimensions of the vibniting body. Thus, in the case already 
considered, the relative uumlwr of viimitions (producing the 
different notes) is in inverse r.itio to the length of the column 
of air in tlie flute. Tlie average diameter of the flute thiough- 
out its length being su])iiosed to represent an imiform diame¬ 
ter, and beginning by closing all the vents, as each successive 
vent is oiiened, the length of the column of air in the flute 
tube is reduced in the same proportion. Sounding the instru¬ 
ment with the same force, it will be found, tliat the shorter 
the column the more acute is the note. And, as already stat¬ 
ed, the vents being placed at irregular distances, the musical 
sounds produced, are at irregular intervals from each other. 
But the native instrument, having its vents bored at regular 
distances, will cini: notes at regular intervals of aenteness. 
The reason wJiy the sounds of tlie latter are so unpleasant to 
our ears, will appear, when we consider the theory of the 
musical scale. 

Taking the natural scale of C major, we find, that it con¬ 
sists of seven unqualified notes, designated by the seven first 
letters of the nlpluibet, in the following order, C, D, K, F, G, A, 
and B. The intervals or musical distances between these notes 
are not equal, since those expressed as Jmd 

are known as tones; while those expressed as p and | are 
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half tones. On examining the German-flute, the vents will be 
found to bear a corresiiouding relation to each other. Besides 
this peculiarity, it has been found, that the scale of seven 
notes, possesses another inequalit 3 ’. Dividing the scale into 
two tetrachords, expressed as c. n. e. f. and g. a. n c. —it is as¬ 
serted, that there is not a strict mathematical equalitj- between 
the two divisions. Though all assume this equality for prac¬ 
tical purposes, there seems to be i-eason to suppose, that in 
this want of symmetry is hidden a key to the difficulty of 
tuning compotmd instruments like the organ and the piano¬ 
forte. And 1 further beg to remark, that the necessity for 
what !ire called “the golden rules” of harmony, has probably 
arisen from the difference, thus established by nature. There 
is no doubt, that the scale af intervals, as above described, is 
pleasing to an European ear. Wlien it is considered, also, that 
in the course of improvemeiit, the Euroiiean instrument must 
have resulted by gradual i>erfection from its rudest and sim¬ 
plest form,—we should consider it, as the result of endeavours 
tested by the criterion of a good ear, and assimilated to the 
standard of existing ideas. The native musician, however, by 
a timid reliance on mathematiciJ intervals, has eshiblished an 
unnatural scale, to which his ear has been attuned bj' the force 
of habit. The European instrument is the creature of science: 
the native art is the creature of its instrument. 

The scales of Europeim and native music, are therefore, 
essentially different. And the idea which is sometimes enter¬ 
tained, that Sii^halese music is in the minor keys, is a libel on 
the music of the West. European airs, both in the major and 
minor scales, Jire vented bj’ the same instrument. Thus, there 
are intermediate vents for the chromatic semi-tones, introduced 
in the eight-keyed flute. The notes sounded by these vents may 
accidentally coincide with those produced on a native instru¬ 
ment; but the acoustic and musical intervals will be foimd 
essentially different. 

It follows from the preceding considerations, that in in¬ 
vestigating Sinhalese music, the most perfect native instru- 
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ments should be obtsiined, their gumat Hscertumed ; aud, if 
necesKiry, a new system of notation adopted, every note of 
which should have a defined value and relation to the Euro¬ 
pean musical scales. In obtaining instruments, Tamil ones, 
shoold not be confounded with Sinhalese. Tamil music is 
I have no hesitation in saying, essentially diatonic in its cha¬ 
racter. And I could illustrate this by quoting an instance of 
an air, which I have myself heard sung by Malabars, which 
has been set to English words, and also incorporated in a set 
of Quadrilles by the omnivorous Jullien. It is well known, 
also, that Hindoo airs have not only been written in the Euro¬ 
pean notation, but harmonized; which latter circumstance 
alone would be a test of unfailing efficacy. 

In conclusion, I may indicate the me;uis, by which I 
consider the investigiition proposed, could be carried out by 
this Society. 

1st By the luldition to the Society’s Museum of a complete 
collection of Sinhalese instruments, duly authenticated. 

2ndly. By the contribution to the Society’s Journal, of 
short accounts of native musical notation. 

3rdly. By tiie reduction to writing, of native mulodies, 
using, if necessary, a peculiar musical scale. 

The enquiry should be carried on with scientific curiosity; 
and the prejudices of the native should not be ridiculed, who 
delighted with his tom-tom, stops not to enquire the cause of 
his enjoyment. To him “ nothing is so tranquilizing us sweet 
poetry and the gentle udekkiifa." 
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A SYNOPSIS OF THE “ SAIVA SITTANTAM.” 
By M. Coomarasamy, Esq., Advocate. 


Of the various systems of Philosophy in which Hindi! litera* 
ture abounds, one of the most important is Saira Sittdntam. 
Although the doctrines which it propounds are strictly esoteric, 
and calculated for the comprehension and enlightenment only 
of those who have been initiated into its mysteries, yet it is 
this system which forms the groundwork whereon the huge 
fabric of Hindu popular theology is based. It thus becomes 
the fountain head, whence the religious creed of millions of 
Hindus in India and Ceylon is derived. As such, it is worthy 
the attention of the public. The subject, however, is too ex¬ 
tensive to be dealt with, in all its ramifications, within the 
limits of this contribution, and this crude attempt will there¬ 
fore be confined to a rough pencilling out of the most promi¬ 
nent features of this vast pimorama of literary and metaphysi¬ 
cal grandeur. 

It aspires to a divine origin, and assumes the authority of a' 
direct revelation from God, it being asserted that “Sivan (God), 
through his chamberlain N(Uiti, revealed to SanatkumJranf 
in consequence of his high devotion, the system of sacred 
science, called Rnm'ara AitHinam'' Tliis Akamam is the 
principal authority on this subject, but the matter contained in 
it has likewise formed the theses of innumerable treatises of 
extensive learning and research, written by some of the most 
highly gifted men of genius of both ancient and modem Hin¬ 
dustan. The Tamil literati of Southern India have been parti¬ 
cularly active in this department of human knowledge; and 
the results of their labour liave been handed down to posterity 
in works olothed with the best, but the most difficult, strains 
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of the rich and lofty Omi Tamil.* Amongat these, Siva 
jS&na P6tam, by Metjlcanda N&yandr, Siva J^dna Sitti, by 
AruifantiNdyanar: andSivappirakdsamhy UmdpatiAsiri- 
yar, are held in the highest esteem. Our information will be 
traced chiefly from these sonrces. 

The style of these writings is didactic, and they contain the 
best examples of Hindu dialectics, which, enpaasant, are con¬ 
sidered by some to be at least an expansion of the syllogism 
of Aristotle, if not the origin thereof. It is no easy task even 
for the learned amongst the Tamils, to understand fully, and 
expound clearly and correctly, these elaborate treatises; and it 
must be confessed, that the effort to reproduce the ideas and 
sentiments contained in them, in an English gju-b, and in a 
manner acceptable and interesting to all, is not less difBcnlt. 


Saiva Sittdntam professes to treat of 
I. Pali —God. 

II. Pasu —Soul. 

III. Pdaam—F etter, Chain.! 

An accurate and complete knowledge of the nature and bear¬ 
ings of these three subjects, denominated otherwise, Tfipat- 
drttam, is of essential consequence, in the eyes of Hiudii 
savants, for the athiinment of the only true object of this life 
-^the Mutti, or heavenly bliss in the other. 

God, Soul and Pdsain are the three eternal and imperishable 
entities, whence the universe and all its chequered phenomena 
have sprung forth into existence, and whereinto all and every 
one of them will be ultimately resolved. 

Attention will be directed to each of them in their order. 


* Th«re are two kinds of Tamil—the one. High Tamil, called Chtn 
Tamil—the other, Low Tamil, called A'ojun Tamil. 

t Lit. *' fetter” "ohain,” that which keeps the soul originally in a state of 
bondage and ignoranoe. This will be more folly explained hereafter. 
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I. Puti —God. 

Patii» but one of the many names by which the supreme God 
Is known to the Hindus. He is also called Piramam, Parap- 
pirumaitt, Para Sivan. The last term gives the characteristic 
name to the School of Indian philosophy under notice. 

The existence of such a being, us the Creator of the World, 
is proved by means of various arguments. One of these hap- 
pens to be identical with the argument which was first advanc¬ 
ed by Socrates, but afterwards fully expounded in Paley's 
memorable work on Natural Theology. It is comprised in the 
following stanza from Siva /}dna Sitti :— 

“ As the whole world which is known under the designa¬ 
tions of Hcy Sfw, and It, comes into existence (without having 
existed previously), exists, and is destroyed, in an orderly 
manner, (it follows) that there is one who is the creator of this 
world, and who is the beginning and end in himself. His 
existence is permanent, and he is in the form of a spirit freed 
from (Pdaam) evil from eternity.” 

This stanza admits also of a construction from which some 
commentators raise a fresh argument .for the necessity of a 
Creator of the Universe. The reasoning is to the following 
effect:— 

1. The world is not eternal: conseqnenter, 

2. . It had a commencement and did nut exist before such 

commencement: eryo, 

3. ' It could not have created itself; it requires some cause 

other than itself to bring it into existence. 

The nature of God is to the following effect:— 

^ Though God pervades the whole world, yet He is other 
than the world; for He is spiritmil, and the world is material. 

As sound and the tune, God and the world. As sound is to 
the tone, filling all its notes, so God is to the world, pervading 
all its forms. 

As the fruit and the flavour, so God and the world. As 
flavour pervades all parts of the fruit, so God pervades the 
world from the first. 
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He is in intimate union with the Soul, yet Ho is other than 
the Soul. 

■ He is eternal, pure, has no equals or superiors. 

He has neither qualities, nor names,—is omnipotent; is omni¬ 
scient; is the source of understanding to innumerable souls; 
is illimitable in His nature; exists in the sluipe of ^dnam 
(divine wisdom); is the form of happiness; is difficult of ac¬ 
cess to unstable worshippers, but is easily approached by those 
who worship in the regular course; and shines us the least of 
the little and the greatest of the great.” 

The proof for the existenec of a Creator, and the refutation 
of the tenets of Lokdyatar, (the Indian Epicureim philoso¬ 
phers), and of other sects who maintain atheism, and attribute 
the world to chance, occupy many sbuiiats teeming with apt 
illustration and ingenious arguments in SitH. 

The next subject in order is 

II. Panu —Soul. 

The existence of a Soul within the human organism, and 
as different from “ mortal coil,” is established by what is called 
OjttvM, “ the rule of exception,” in Hindu Logic. The argu¬ 
ment on this subject is as follows:— 

A man says ” this thing is mine,” “ that thing is not mine.” 
Here it is evident that there is a thing owned or not owned, 
and a man owing or not owing. In the same manner,.it is 
often said “ this is my bwly,” “ this is my face,” “ this is my 
hand.” Here it is obvious that there exists something apart 
from the body—the face imd the hand—and owing them: 
this is the Soul. Again it is usual to say “ I thought so,” 
“ I did so,” “ I said so,” Here also there exists something 
other than the thought, the deed, and the saying: this 
something is the Soul. 

There are also other arguments given for the existence of 
the human soul. These are based chiefly on the phenomena 
of Death and Sleep. They are to the following effect:— 

1. At Death, all animation becomes extinct, through the 
human frame is left entire ; comsequenter. 
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2. Animation must be traced to some other source than 

the human frame. 

3. This source is the Human Soul. 

As to the nature of the Soul. It is not God, nor an emana¬ 
tion from God, as the Yeddntists hold. It is an individual 
being: and eternal one, being uncreated and immortal. Souls 
are not one in essence, as some maintain; but are manifold 
and imperishable. In their primordial state they are not only 
imintelligent but even unconscious. 

The third head of enquiry is 
• III. Pdsam—(F etter, Chain.) 

This Pdsam is that which as it were binds the soul to a 
state of bondage, unconsciousness and ignorance, in its origin¬ 
al state. It is subdivided into three pctrts. These are, 

1 ArMva Malam. 

2 Mdijd Malam. 

3 Kdmiya Malam. 

Aviva Malam is the source of unconsciousness and igno¬ 
rance to the soul. 

Mdi/d Malam is that which operates in the removal of the 
unconsciouness and ignorance of the soul, by becoming the 
material basis of the universe and man. 

Kdmiya Malam is the accumulation of merit and demerit 
acquired by the souls in their previous states of development 
in organised forms. 

The term Malam means rust or dirt: the three Malam 
forming the rust or dirt of the soul in its original state of 
non-development. 

Pdsam exists from eternity and is imperishable, except so 
far as Jddyd Malam and Kdmiya Malam are concerned. When 
the two latter are removed from the soul, and Ifalam 

loses its strength, then the soul will be liberated from the 
grasp of Pdsam, and be ripe for attaining Mutti or heaven. 
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IV. The relation bet\Ceen Goi>, Soul and PXbam. 

God exists from eternity, alone, by himself, apart from the 
Soal and Pd»am. But the two latter are linked in intimate 
nnion with each other —Pdsam enveloping the Soul. This 
abnormal condition of the Soul is from eternity. It is un* 
accountable. It is a mystery. Here the Soul lies in a state 
of bondage, denuded even of thought.—In consequence, it is 
miserable and untuippy. This relation of P&Ham to the Soul 
is analogous to that which subsists between the husk of the 
paddy and the rice which it envelopes, or between the rusty 
coating and the copper which it conceals. 

This link between the Soul and P&sam is not, however, in* 
dissoluble. The chain will be severed—the soul will gain 
its freedom. It will ultimately be drawn away from the 
grasp of the Archangel of Evil—Ptfaam, and be received 
Into the bosom of the summum bonum —God. It will then 
shine in its true and resplendent glory in the august presence 
of the King of the Universe—even in mystic onion with 
Parappiramam. This is Mutti. Here the soul does not lose its 
individuality, nor is it annihilated. But it exists in Attuvitam 
•—^mxity in duality. This is called Sdyucchiijam —the heaven 
of the Saiva Sittdntists, as Niru'dna is that of the V^tintists 
and Buddhists. 

V. Man. 

To break through its thraldom the soul had hot the power. 
But God, who is “ an Ocean of mercy,” pitied the soul in its 
distress. He willed that the soul should be freed from the 
clutches of Pdsain, and simultaneously with the will, the fiat 
went forth, that the soul should be developed in human 
organism, or in other words, that man should be created. In 
this manner the soul descends to this universe, for it is here 
that the course lies where the soul is to run its race from the 
goal of evil.— Pdsam, to the goal of good—God. Creation is 
not one of the “ beautiful plays of God." It is pregnant with 
a serious purport. Its object is the deliverance of the soul: 
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lor Pdmm, before it will relax its hold on the soul, demands 
satisfaction for the loss it sustains in parting with it. The 
demand has been met by summoning this world and man 
into existence. And here, when he shall have “ balanced off 
his demerit by his merit’’—his evil deeds b 3 ' his good deeds 
—he will then, and then alone, stand in a position fit for 
liberation. 

The development of the soul in the human organism, is, 
according to this system of philosophy, curious, if not in¬ 
teresting. It views man as a microcosm. All the essential 
constituents of the bundless universe are coiled up likewise 
proportionate!}' in pun}- man. And as God is the King of the 
Universe, so is the Soul, the king of the miniature universe— 
man. 

Man is said to be composed of ninety-six Tattuvam —a 
word, which like many other technical terms of this school, 
does not admit of being rendered in English, although the 
words, “ category, principle, power, organ, property,” approxi¬ 
mate it in meaning. The order in w'hich the Tatiuvum are 
evolved from P<Ui and Pdsam, their names and their charac¬ 
teristic properties, and the parts which they are intended to 
play in the human organism, are given with great minuteness 
in the works above mentioned. But notice will here be taken 
of only the principal Tattuvam. 

By the grace of Pati there was developed from Sutta M&yai 
—pure elemental matter which was united with deity from 
eternity— Ndtam, the male energy of Pati: from Ndtam 
was evolved Vintu, the female energy of Pati: from 
Vintu, Sat&kkiyam, in which both the male and female 
energies inhere : from S&takkiyam, /$uran, the obscuring 
God: and from him, Uruttiran, the destroying God. These 
divine developments are associated with the soul with a view 
of prompting it on towards final deliverance. 

For the use of these developments, and for the purpose of 
drawing the soul out from its state of unconciousness, as it 
exists imbedded in Pdsam, into a state of intelligence and 
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activity, there are evolved, from the above mentioned Vintu, 
the four VJkktt, which may be translated “ organic bases of 
intelligence." These are 

1 Hukkumai. 

2 Paisunti. 

3 Vaikari. 

4 Mattimai. 

All these were unfolded from pore elemental matter, and by 
the agency of Pati. The productions that follow were drawn 
ont of PAxim —impure elemental matter—and by the instru¬ 
mentality of the divine developments detailed above. 

By the grace of Sutdkkiyam^ there are evolved {romAsiitta 
MAyfif, impure elemental matter, 

1 Kdlani —Time. 

2 Niyati —Fate. 

3 Kalfii —Continency. 

KAlam attaches to souls the results of past time, the fruit of 
the present time, and whatever is new in future time. Niyati 
will make sure to souls their respective Kanmam, i. «., the due 
meed for their good and bad deeds. Kalai operates to a 
certain extent in the removal of Pdaam. 

' From Kalai are developed, 

1 Fif#a*~the power of thought; and from Vittai, 

2 Rdkam —the desire to relish the pleasures of sense, which 

was necessary to make the souls eat the fruits of merit 
and demerit 

Again, by the grace of Uruttiran, Pirakii'rtti is evolved from 
Kalai. From Pirakiriiti, which is the material basis of the 
subsequent productions, spring the Mukkanatn, the three 
moral properties, vis.:— 

1 Sdttti Vikam —(lit. “ goodness.”) This prompts the soul 

to divine wisdom ; to truth and love. 

2 Rdsatam —(lit. “ passion.") Here lie the propensities to 

pride and selfishness. 

3 Timatam —(lit. “ darkness") cause of laziness, stupidity, 

drowsiness. • , 
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The position of the three moral qualities^ as they exist on- 
developed in Pirdkiruti, is called Amyaktam. Prom thia is 
evolved, 

1 Sittam —the thinking principle. From 

2 Putti —judgment. And from Putti, 

3 Akanlcdram —This is the individualizing principle. 

This Akaijk^ram is threefold, viz. 

1 Tai$atha~aka^kdram, wherefrom manam, (mind) the 

understanding and the five perceptive organs are 
evolved. 

2 Vaikari-aJea^6ratn, wherefrom “the five organs of 

action” are evolved. These are the month, the feet, 
the hands, and the excretory organs. 

3 Pnt&ti-dkai}k&ram, wherefrom the five rudimental ele¬ 

ments are evolved. These are Sound, Touch, Form, 
Taste, Smell;—these are called Tanmdttirai. 

From Sound is evolved ether; from Touch, air; from Form, 
fire ; from Taste, water; from Smell, earth. 

These are the essential items that make up man, and from 
these above enumerated Tattuvama, many other subsidiary 
ones are developed to make up the 96 Tattuvams. This part 
of the Saiva Sittdntam often proves difficult to many, and an 
incipient Hindu philosopher devotes the first months of his 
study to an investigation of it. 

The intelligent and active state of the soul is called Sdk- 
kiram, when all the 96 Tattuvams are in full vigor and play, 
and when the soul hikes its seat in the forehead between the 
eyebrows. Soppannm is the state when a man is asleep. 
Here all but twenty-four of the Tattuvams are lulled into 
inactivity, and the soul descends to a seat in the neck. It ex¬ 
periences here only what it had seen in Sdkkiram. This is 
the phenomenon of dreams. Sulutti is the stage uelow Sop- 
panam. Here the soul exists in the heart in company with 
only two Tattuvams —the will and the vital principle. The 
soul is incapable of distinguishing any thing here. From this, 
the soul drops down into the navel, and exists in the state 
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called Tnr%yam,,\n union with the vital principle alone. 
Here it ceases to think. Next below is the TuriydtUam, 
where the soul descends deprived of even the vital principle. 
This is Death. 

The polar star of life is then, according to this Philosophy, 
the deliverance of the Paau from the Pdtatn. But Pasu soon 
loses sight of this object. The soul once set in motion in the 
human organism revolves on from life to death—from death 
to life,—from birth to birth,—from .ige to age,—ever bounding 
away from God, and never rebounding towards him ; as if it 
were a planet of the solar system actuated by some chance or 
other by the centrifugal force alone, without the co-operation 
of the centripetal force likewise ; until its wayward course is 
arrested and a new direction given to it toward the centre of 
the orbit—even Pati —“the Sun of wisdom.” This takes 
place at last when the soul’s merit and demerit (kanman) 
have been cancelled, and there is no residue left to be eaten 
up at future births. Then there will be a cessation of births, 
and the soul will be ri]>e for liberation. The state of a man 
who has arrived at this pliase of existence is called Pivira 
Satti nip6tatn. It is thus described in Sivappirakdsam :— 
“ For such a man this world will possess no charm. He will 
ignore it. He will loathe his own body in the same manner 
in which the bearers of a worm-eaten corpse will detest it, 
when, on their way to the burial ground, the w'orms fall on 
them. When he finds himself in union with the warring 
mental faculties within his bosom, he will feel like an elephant 
in the paw of a lion. When he sees Unit he is in co-operation 
with the organs of sense and the organs of action, he will cry 
out like a frog in a snake’s mouth. The way in which he 
will fear the influence of his family and friends, and leave 
them, is like that in which one, who has lain down to rest 
without knowing that there was a snake in his bed, will on 
awaking and seeing the snake, hasten away with terror; or 
like that in which a person whose house is on fire, leaves his 
goods and hastens to escape by some way or other which he 
sees.” 
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The following stanza, from Siva I96na sitti, gives with 
great pathos and beauty (which are however lost in a transla¬ 
tion) the manner in which God will reclaim the lost soul. 

“ As a king, whose son had stayed away from him and lived 
in ignorance of his father amongst the Vedds (wild men), 
will, on discovering the son, exclaim to him ‘ Gome to me, oh, 
thou darling child of mine I’ and make him a participator of 
the happiness that he (the king) himself enjoys ; so even will 
the Supreme God present himself before the soul when in 
distress, from being enmeshed in the net of the five Vitat 
—senses, and severing the soul from Pasiun, will assimilate it 
to himself and bless it with his holy feet.” 

Such is an imperfect risume of the Sdiva Sittdntam. A 
greater amplification of the subject is reserved for a future 
contribution, where the intimate connection that subsists 
between the Sdiva Sittdntam and the popular form of reli¬ 
gious worship that obtains among the Hindus of the present 
age, will engage our attention. 
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TERMS OF ADDRESS AND MODES OF SALUTATION 
' IN USE AMONGST THE SINHALESE. 

:; By Jamb8 Alwis, Esq., Assistant Seckbtary, 


There is not perhaps a greater difScolty exjjerienced by 
' Enropeans* in their intercourse with the Natives of this 
country, than that of correctly applying the forms of saluta¬ 
tion and address known amongst them. Often have we sup¬ 
pressed a smile forced upon os, on hearing European authorities 
address a peon or other servant thus: “Pion ara potagen-enta" 
MudiyansSta andagahapan," ArachohUa hiydpany" &c. 
Frequently, too, have wo heard Europeans enquire with 
indignation, whether certain terms as applied by their ISfer^ 
preters to witnesses were not insulting or offensive. Not long 
ago the native portion of an entire Court was much amused 
on hearing counsel in his address to the Court, apply the term 
Walaiv^wa to indicate the residence of a poor low caste person, 
his client. The difSculty of acquiring the proper use and 
application of terms of address, so as on the one hand not to 
offend, and on the other not to give too much respect, to the 
person addressed, seems to have been so greatly felt by Mr. 
Justice Stark, that he has devoted considerable attention to 
the study of the subject. The interesting information which 
he acquired, he has embodied in a paper which is found pub¬ 
lished in the Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1853. That 
paper, gives the reader an imperfect account of the numerous 
forms of salutation and address used by the Sighalese. As 


* “ No people o( the East are more oritioal as to style, or more tastidioiu 
aa to terms, than the natiTea o( Ceylon."—Tensent Ch^Hamty tn Ceylon, 
p. 28i. 
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the topicfl, however, upon which he hae dwelt are very inter¬ 
esting, the writer hae in hia observations followed the order 
of the subjects treated therein. 

Mr. Justice Stark begins with what he considers “the 
fundamental terms of address,’* and gives as such six— 16, 
tam&, tamxui, tamunnefU, tomunndneJand tamunvanhansi — 
with the various degrees of respect or disrespect with which 
each is associated in the native mind. As pronouns of the 
second person derived from the root a ta, they are certainly 
distinguishable from a variety of others, which are now used 
as “ terms of address but in the enumeration of the latter 
class Mr. Justice Stark has fallen into a few errors. Of these 
I many here notice seven omissions, which are pronouns of 
the third person, applied as terms of address in the second 
person, viz. (^S)»cd umbahi, umba, nubOy S)S> oba, 
SiQQcf>iao^oba-va7ians^,<QS}SiCDei»ei nuba-vahajisisaidi gSOasttf 
muba-vahanai of which the last two only are noticed by 
Mr. Stark. 

It is unnecessary to remark on the above omitted terms, as 
I have fully treated of them in the Sidat Saifgardwa; 
(pp. 153-168,) but it will be observed, that Mr. Stark is far 
from being correct when he states that nuba-vaJianai is the 
term now employed in lieu of oba-vahanai. If he meant, in 
reference to the Scriptures, of which a new version is being 
prepared under the auspices of the Bible Soctbty, he was 
correct; but if otherwise, I need scarcely remark that oba- 
vahanai is the term in universal use amongst the Sinhalese. 
There is, nevertheless, no objection to the change in the forth¬ 
coming version of the Bible, especially in view of the fact, 
that <gS>e>ODOf9etf like gaSasofsiej (fi&opoat extract from Ratand- 
waliya,) is the term frequently found in books. 

The term &aDaf»d vahanai, though now no longer used, ex¬ 
cept as an affix, was nevertheless anciently used by itself to 
convey what an Englishman would express by “ your Excel¬ 
lency,” “ your Majesty,” “ your Highness,” or “ your Lord¬ 
ship.” 
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ThuB in the Amdwatura :— 

Ssiotmti ^ toiSd 8^03 8881 “Please your 

Lordship, said he, I will firmly stand by the truth," Ac. 

The word vahatise, like many other terms of address, of 
which we may mention qS nuha* had not originally a plural 
form; although in modem usage («3 ^ is affixed to signify 
more than one. It was probably this peculiarity which Mr. 
Justice Stark failed to notice, when he remarked, at pp. 72, 73, 
that “ the term SeotsS»ci was applied to the Buddhist priest¬ 
hood in an associated or collective capacity, as in the passage 
—08003 Sa3^<d0OD<d*8 in the Jatakapota"—where, the readet;. 
will observe, five priests are spoken of—an association of five- 
priests to whom Buddha delivered his first sermon.f 

Speaking of S)CDaf»d as an honorific term by itself, which 
cannot be called a pronoun, I may here notice a few others of 
the kind which convey different and various degrees of res¬ 
pect to the person addressed. They are ndS or ad6, 
•ShQ Ma, a ^S>3 haH4fiyi,X used as “terms of address’* with 
•mf t6; as »£s>a3 0d ‘ Come here, fellowsi&liQ ss>0^ 
S)»8Me) Msi a303]«sa>^ ‘ To whom didst thou thus speak, 
fellow ? ’ ^i3 S>sJS)8 aQ <sts}Q ‘ Why, fellow, 

did I tell thee to take the lease 7 ’ &c. 

These epithets, like the pronoun sicd^, are used both in an 
affectionate and a contemptuous sense; sometimes by the 
higher towards the lower classes; and sometimes also by the 
lower classes towards each other. This promiscuous use, how¬ 
ever, militates against the supposition to which Mr. 8tark has 
adverted, that ••Sbc derived from 9Sh^ ‘ dross,’ * rubbish.’ 
•SbC and are derived from and S>Qea res¬ 

pectively, and mean ‘ Behold’—whence they are used as voca¬ 
tives or terms of address. SheoDi, «Sb(*ef, and IS)8 which are 


* S«e Sidat Safgardwa, p. clrii. 

t S«e Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal, vol. I. p. 11. Also Bengal Asiatic 
Society's Journal, vol. VII., p. 815. 

} “In Nepaul,” sare the Rev. Spence Hardy, “the priests are called 
ftandnyd (whence also the Chinese “bonse,’’! which in Sanskrit signifies a person 
entitled to reverenoe, from the word bandana ."—Eastern Monaohism, p. 11. 
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used with a3ge«rf or <^5), are terms of regard or attachment 
used frequently amongst the lower classes: the first by hus¬ 
bands towards their wives et vice versa, and by ordained 
priests towards their Siman^ra pupils, as ShmSa 
tantamount to “ I say, Master Priest: ’’ the second, amongst 
relations, friends, and equals speaking kindly to each other,* 
by old people towards their wives et vice versa; and the third 
to males alone, as by wives to their husbands, or by a superior 
to his inferior speaking familiarly. This last, as well as feh 
add, I am inclined to believe to be of Tamil origin. 

There is another word Sssj, which I shall notice here. It 
is only used when no other term can be properly applied to a 
person either without offence or without conveying too much 
respect. The reader should, however, bear in mind not to con¬ 
found this work with another of a sound SDca-i “he” or “yonder 
person,” which is used in familiar intercourse amongst the 
Sinhalese to signify a person near the person spoken to, or 
opposite to the person speaking. Like SDooi, an<a may be used 
in the third person, when the degree of respect due to the 
person spoken of, is uncertain or unknown. 

I may also here notice another class of words which are 
terms of address, other than vocatives, and used as honorifics 
to particular individuals, as ; “ Mudianse “ Mo- 

handiram rndhatmayd," “Lekam mdhatmayd," “Arachchi 
rdia," &c.; but I prefer following the order of the learned 
writer before me, who treating of the honorific makes 

the following remarks at p. 69.{ 

“ 009 (vahantfj U added as an affix to the tann lor Ood, and to all 

the names of Ood; as also in some relative expressions, as to Father in the 
Lord's prayer, 6<a}a3«d£>cOSl(r>ed dpagt fiydnan-vahamf. 

'* But under the word et£;8coa90as8fate^ (lJttciyanva1tait$d) Clough 
points oat (he difference in its use. Innumerable instanoee, he says, occur of 


* When a native wishes to convey that he is on good terms with another, 
he wonld say:—"Why, we address eaoh other umOa and bolan." 

f The Kandyans use " Mudianse-md/Mitmepd," bnt this is a provincialism. 
1 Here, as elsewhere, the references are to Mr. Justice Stark's Essay on 
Forms of Salutation, <b:., in the Society's Journal for 1853. 
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tha honorific being osed in the vocative, in which case it may be addressed 
not only to one of these beings (the gods of Smirga,) but also to a king or any 
person of rank; but when need in the nominative, it marks at onoe the differ¬ 
ence between a heathen god and the Supreme being." 

Mr. Clough it would seem is iucorrect iu supposing that 
•^6asdfc>s>sf»«d in the nominative alone, conveys the difEer- 
ence between the Supreme being and a heathen god. For, 
the difference is not'the less marked in the oblique cases (ex¬ 
cept the vocative) owing to the definite form of the expres¬ 
sion ; from which circumstance alone are Christians enabled 
to limit its application to the one Jehovah of their faith. This 
distinction, though trifiing, nevertheless furnishes the strong¬ 
est possible argument in favor of “ the continual recurrence 
of the honorifics in Sinhalese translations of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures,” which, however, says Mr. Stark “ soon offends Euro¬ 
peans, and in some cases, as “ Jehovah vahami," the affix al¬ 
most shocks, coming upon the ear like some discordance in an 
otherwise heavenly melody.” If the repetition of honorifics 
be, as doubtless it is, offensive to the European ear accustomed 
to the simplicity of that language, ‘ whose soul is brevity ; ’ 
the absence of their recurrence is not the less offensive to the 
Sinhalese, whose* notions of the beauty of a language are 
diametrically opposed to those expressed by the bard of Avon. 

It is remarkable that the Sinhalese »q8, d»vi like the English 
word * God,’ is descriptive—the former signifying ‘ splendour’ 
or ‘ beauty’ or ‘ purity’ of the object to which it is applied, as 
“The divine majesty of the Sun,” or as in the 
Mill iidapp ravin, simply Qe68»<;8a3 ‘the divinity of the Sun ;’ 
and the latter the ‘goodness’ of the being who is designated 
by that term. Like the English word ‘god,’ the Sighalese 
•<;8 is also used by us to signify “a prince, a ruler, a magis¬ 
trate,” (Exod. xxii. Psal. xcvii.); or any person exalted too 
much in estimation, or deified and honored as the chief god. 
(Phil, iii.) But there is a distinction which some writers 
have drawn between devi as applied to a god of Swarga, and 
the same when used as a term of address to kings, 4c. It is 
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thus noticed by Mr. Justice Stark in the following note ; but 
without perceiving the difference in their orthography :— 

“The game term (OeiaiifaKwafuinti) is employed by Mr. 

AlwU in his Sighalese version ot (he HltSpacUta as the corresponding phrase 
tor • Please Tour Majesty I’ " 

The reader will however observe, that both in the extract 
from the “ Thupawagsa” in my “ Sidat-Sa^gardwa," (p. cixxv,) 
and in my Sinhalese version of the Hitdjindisa (pp. 205-6.) 
»<fO(sssJOjosrf» aiid »<ft> 0 ie 9 «S* are alone used to express “ His 
Majesty,” and not ®<;BaaJ 3 s 5 cEr®>ed and e><;8a<0, which latter 
are applied to the various deities of Swarga. 

The words adipnti, 95 t*du, indra, jgdi tsuru, <9<add 
If/rara, nd, a>3:ota ndyuka, each signifying * chief,’ when 
added to words indicating ‘ earth ’ are appellations of Kings. 
Thus, or gotS, gSgdt, ®<;d« 6 sdi 

or goadSd, gen, ©jicojcoss, &c. With a view to gratify 

the viuiity of kings, who luiciently laid claim to universal 
empire,! they were so designated; and also»(jto(W, g(Soc^, ®o» 
or go( 2 f, in the sense of ‘ uourislier of the world.’ In the 
sense of beuig ‘ the chief of men,’ a king is called or 

aadtfls or <odDd, adsai, odSdas, &c. The 

designations for ‘ Queen ’ are not many. They are Saenf and 
S»j<a, and aie changed into ^a 5 S®sJ and ^ 0 >®©»®QisJ, when 
applied to a Queen who ha.s been crowned, or an Empress. 
The words »dt>asft)S3ats> and are changed into 

and (see “Sidat Saggariwa,” p. 205,) 

when we intend to express “Her Majesty”; the term for 
* goddess ’ being nsujUly oqfig formed like the ancient 
term for a ‘ princess ’ ddg or dg. 


# • 

* Devi, literally ‘Ooddeu,’ but app ied to a Queen, as the maecnline 
form Detyi is especially the title of a King. Professor Wilson's “ Hindu 
Theatre." II., p. 816. 

t Thus saith Cyrus King of Persia, the Lord Ood of heaven hath given all 
khigdoau 0 / the earth .—Ezra i., 2; Judith ii. 1. 8«e also Luke ii. 1. The 
vain and ‘ flattering titles’ (Job. zxzii. 22.) which the Sinhalese Kings receiv¬ 
ed in ancient times, expressive of the most eminent qualities, were many 
and various.—See Burder’s OrietiUU OutUmu, p. 1S9. 
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In the sense in which it is applied to man, is synony- 
mons with from whence we have 

‘His Excellency the Governor,’ “which is the title” says Mr. 
Stark, “ given by the translators on one occasion to the Gover¬ 
nor of Judea” at Matt, xxvii. 2. The word 5>®af®ew ‘He 
who is great' is derived from Pdli, SoaooJas® and is equivalent 
to cofio® ‘chief, “excellent," high,* but Mr. Stark is far from 
being correct when he supposes that e>t^, which is derived 
from the Sanskrit has any relation to (^ 03 ®, or to mdid) 
in the line of the royal poet:— 

“ SiShiS, •i>ii^s>a>}C>, cod), 9<Sac>0f.'' 

Here aSh^S, from a>«) ‘name,’ and <fj:S ‘having,' which 
means “named” has no connection whatever with ShS. Mfti 
Sinhalese, metes Greek, mantra Sanskrit, mati Pali, ^nens 
mentis Latin, are the words which stand in fraternal connec¬ 
tion with each other, having been probably derived, like 
manas, mens, and mind from the root man ‘ to understand.* 
From i) 0 S^ the Sinhalese have coined a beantifnl compound 
s 0 d)i^aaDSjJ^ 4 fiaeD)e> for ‘ Legislative Council,’ and it is fully 
expressive of the nature and working of the particular Deli¬ 
berative Assembly, for which it is a designation. 

Mr. Stark proceeds to an investigation of the titles and 
titular ranks amongst the Sighaleae, and finds nothing of the 
nature of the English nobility. If the learned writer 
here refers to the peculiarity of the relation in which the 
nobility of Eughmd stands to the Commonalty, he is right. 
For Ceylon has no nobility, which, as in England, sends down 
members to mingle with the people. Here the distinction of 
caste and class is the barrier wliich divides the nobleman from 
the commoner. Whilst there, in England, the ranks of the 
nobility are largely recruited from among others, there is here 
a wide gulf between them which neither wealth, interest, nor 
education enables the plebeian to cross. There it is regarded 
as “ no disparagement for the daughter of a Duke, nay of a 
royal Duke, to espouse a distinguished commoner."* Here it 

* Macaolsr'i “ History of Ensisnd,’’ pp. 37, 3S. 
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is quite the reverse.* Whilst therefore, there are these and 
other differences which distinguish the English nobility from 
all hereditary aristocracies in the world, there is also some 
similarity between the English and Sinhalese nobility. As 
no title raised any one to the rank of ‘ Thane ’ amongst the 
German Saxons, except noble birth and the possession of 
land; so amongst the Sinhalese, in an early age, none were 
regarded as of the nobility who were devoid of those qualifi¬ 
cations. 

A long line of ancestry descended from good blood in the 
highest caste (the Ouyi-wat}si, the cultivators or Velldlast) 
alone constituted in Ceylon, the nobility of the land.| Bet¬ 
ween good blood and the privileges of the nobility, there wot 
(for my remarks have reference to Vie past, when Ceylon was 
governed by the Sinhalese Kings) an important connection. 
The various officers of the state, including Prime Ministers, 
Ministers, and Provincial chiefs, were selected from those who 
could tnice back an honorable descent through many genera¬ 
tions. They formed the first or chief class of society: and 
those who bore titles, as well as those who stood with them 
on an equal footing in point of birth, constituted the nobility 
of the land. To this body, which increased only with their 
families, no accessions were ever made, except as we find, 
from two classes of persons. One, the natural children of 
Kings and Princes, who were alone entitled to the appellation 
of Brtnddra; and the other, those whom the Monarch had 
honoured by rasing to, what Mr. Stark calls, the “eminent 

* ** Tb« marriage of a mao with a woman of a superior caste to himself 
is prohibited, and even carnal connection between the sexes of different caatds 
is penal, eapeoially the oonneetion of a higher caste woman with a low-oaste 
mao."—Sawyer'•» Kandyan Lav, p. 26. 

t “The Goy,-aa»ta, Gay!-guma, Rtiti, or Handuruatt, compriseth the 
Banddra leofi'ya; familiea of the highest rank, who claim descent from 
Princea .''—Amuntr t Kandian Law, p. 8. 

1 “ It is the more nsoal coarse for the cultivators of the soil to be regarded 
as forming the noblest c^sss of the people, next to that who held rank as 
hereditary prinoea; they are the oupatrids; they form the timocracy; and it 
is from them the rulers of the state are chosen; as de.egates of the King 
when the Oovomment is monarchical, as temporary chiefs when it is an 
aristoomey."—Spence Hardy Buddhitm, p. 75. 
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place” of Situ. Varioue instances, as those of Qhdsaka^ 
Pawdrika, Mahadanu, Sutnana, &c^ may be adduced from 
native records, of persons created Situ, simply owing to their 
great wealth. 

This may however, appear strange, when we reflect on the 
hindrance of caste to the social system in the Etist. One 
would he led also to believe, tliat something more than mere 
wealth was necessary to give claim to the privileges of this 
distinguished title. Not so. There is perhaps not a single 
instance on record by which we could And tliat there was any 
other recommendation for this gift of Royalty, except the 
great wealth of the recipient. Of couse, it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that this high distinction was conferred on the Ghan- 
ddla,* the lowest of the low in point of caste—men, who by 
reason of their mean birth, weie regarded as fit for. nothing 
but the office of public executioners ;t but such of my readers 
as are read in Rhuddhistical scriptures, know that Mahadugiyi 
“ the great beggar,” whose destitute circumstances had been 
like those of Lazarus in the parable of Christ, was raised to 
the nobility, on his acquiring a great treasure by his meritori¬ 
ous conduct towards Bhuddhism. 

There is also an instance in the Rutand-traliya, of a poor 
Situ's servant acquiring great wealth by reason of his charities, 
and of his thereupon being created a Situ or nobleman. The 
legend, after describing the nature of his charities luid tlieir 
result, proceeds thus:— 

ddatddJecDcrfsoSj e.»)§4»Si9 <3led«)(3®. Oga-DeJ <|pg8c9a3ot 

qicteict iSMO®4.S Senoc^a. autia^e^O 
of ddS&S ^^QastsSaieiQ 

iXfOi <si3ei»£yf 

S>g8«3 

fiDiflkcotaS 

* " The Set/ol or Chaffdala i* represented as one who is bom in the open 
air; his parents not bein;; possessed of the smallest hut, where, as he lies among 
the pota when hia mother km* to cut firewood, he is suclcled by the bitch 
along with her own pups.*'—Siicnce Hardy on Uiuldhitm, p.80. 

f See Wilson’s “ Hindu Theatre,” toI. i. p. 15U. 
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Tljat is to say 

“ They heaped up the gold in the compound ; and the heap 
■was ahont eighty cubits high. The King summoned the 
citiaens and inquired of them, if theixj wus any other in the 
city who owned such an immense w’ealth. They replied, that 
insignificant men could not possess so much, when His 
Majesty himself had it not. When the King had heard this 
reply, he said that the owner of such wealth was indeed a fit 
object for the nobility (•S'tVw) ;* •• conferred on him further 
riches ; hoisted up the white canopy of state ; created him a 
SitH s and named him Bahttdhnna Sitdm, or ‘ The great opu¬ 
lent Situ.’ ” 

If therefore, fiem the fact of a hSVVm’s being a nobleman by 
creation, and of his being thereby entitled to the privilegesf 
of the Biyhalcse nobility, a comparison may be instituted 
between an English Baronet and a Sinhalese iS’rVu, I trust 
my observations in the “ Sidat Saggarawa,” to which Mr. Stark 
refers, were not misconceived. 

It appears from the “ Mahiwapsa" that the consort of A$6ka, 
the great Monarch of India, wsis the daughter of a Situ. 
The passage to which I refer is the following : “ 'While Prince 
Asdka was ruling over the Awanti country by the appoint¬ 
ment of his ow'n father, on a journey to Ujjeni he arrived at 
Chitiya ; and while tari-ying there having gained the affeo- 
tions of the lovely princess Ddw'i, the daughter of a Setthi, he 
lived with her.”— Mahaivania, p. 76. 


* eioSS Sttii or oios&S >* >till volgorlr UMd to signUr ‘ a rich, 

man;’ as for instanoo, speaking of a man hoarding np riches 9®tSi9^ 
; atQ)}(; ^ 0>a9&Sca}e)e>cst€)i^. it appeam from Hindi hooka 
also, that a Situ, who is called in Sanskrit Sriihthi, and whom Professor 
Wilson designates ' Chief of the Merchants ”—perhape from the circumstanoe 
of his opnlenoe—was a nobleman who took part in the affairs of the State. 
In the Hindi play denominated The Toy Cart, in Wilson's Hindi Theatre. 
Tol. i., p. 145, a Srhhthi is introdnoed as the Judge of “ Recorder " ol a Court. 

t This is a proper name, and not a designation implying ' Queen,’ as in the 
following passage in the RauinAtiNihya, the Hindu play:— 

•• Madam, You justly possess the title of deti." 
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Althou^li tilts children hy this lady were admitted into the 
privile^s to which princes were usually entitled; yet it 
would seem, that upon A^dka’s ascending his father’s throne 
of Pdtaliputtra, Diwi was not crowned ‘Queen consort’ 
From this circumstance* we gather, that a Situ w'as equal in 
rank to a Prime Minister, or even Sub-King, but inferior to 
the Royal family. 

Whilst on the subject of Mouarc-bicid (onncillors, of whom 
a Situ was undoubtedly one, we may here glance at the state 
of that Gounril, the want of information reganling which 
Mr. Stark remarks. But in doing so, it may perhaps 
not be out of place to notice a few of the titles of address of 
those who composed the Executive Government of Laiikd. 

Although the Government of Cej'lon was in the abstract 
a Despotic Monarchy, where the will of the Sovereign passed 
into a law ; yet it is remarkable that in ancient times, when 
pious and talented princes ruled over the destinies of this 
Island, nothing of any importance was done or decreed with¬ 
out the advice of the AmdUjamandali or the 

Council of State. Indeed the Institutes of Manu, which formed 
the basis of the polity of all Indian Governments, including 
that of Ceylon, required that the Sovereign should be assisted 
by bis Ministers, f Thus, we read in history, that whilst 
different parts of the Island which constituted subordinate 
principalities, were each placed under a Yuva-r&jd or‘Sub- 


* “The mother ol the There Mehinda, (son ot Asoka) eendiag her children 
to the Ktng'e court, continued to reside herself at the city of Chitiyagiri.’* 
Jntrodxction to Mahtfieaffta, p. xlvii. 

t '* And ell that must be done by him (the King) for the protection ol his 
people vilh the nuitlanee o f pood miniilers, I will declare to yon as the law 
directs in doc order."— Maitu, chap. vii. f SO. "Let them perpetually consult 
with ihoec Ministers on )>eaoe and war, on his force, on his revenues, on the 
proteetion of his people, ibo. Having ascertained the several opinions of his 
oounoilUmi. lirst apart sn I then eoUeetirrly, let him do whst is most beneficial 
for him in public oflairs."—fA. {§ 56, 57.) 
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King,’ the chief kingdom wus presided over* by tlie Maha-rdja 
or Monarch himself, who had no less than seven Councillors, 
or Ministers attached to his (Jourt. In later times, however, 
this number was reduced to four; and yet these four, with 
the King at their head, formed the Cabal, Cabinet, or the Privy 
Council of Ceylon. Collectively, their duty was to assist the 
King in the executive and legislative functions of Govern¬ 
ment, which were vested in the King; but individually, they 
had separate duties assigned to them. The “ Premier ” was the 
Purdhita Minister ; and when a Brdhmin, he was the domestic 
Chaplain of Brahmin Kings. He was to attend on the Kings ; 
that is, he was attached to the King’s household. -One had the 
care of the Metropolis, “ Home affairs,” in respect of which he 
may perhaiis be styled, “ the Secretary for the Home Depart¬ 
ment,” whilst another was “the Minister for Foreign affaii*s,” 
and the dispenser of Justice; the latter office Iieiug analogous 
to that of the Lord Chancellor of England. The fourth was 
“ the Minister of War.” 

The Sinhalese Ministers of State, latterly, received the appel¬ 
lation of “ Adigara" i. e. Adikdran, from adhi, ‘ over,’ 
‘ above,’ * upon,’ implying superiority in place; and karana the 
instrument in the sense of executive ; ” but little mention of 
them is made in ancient books, which only refer to 
trtffi or mantn “ Councillors.” 

It is foreign to my' purpose here, to enter into a considera¬ 
tion of the different duties attached to tlieiii, the peixinisites 
to wliich they were entitled, and the privileges which they' 
enjoy. In pursuing my investigation of the names of imtive 


* In tb« Raja 7'oraiii;ini these seven oflioers are stated to be ' The Justiciary 
or Cbanosllor,’ ' Treasurer,’ ‘ Master of the Military Stores,' ' Couimander in 
Chief,’and 'Messenger or Ambassador,’ ‘Bojal Chaplain,’ and ‘the Chief 
Astrologer.’—See “Aeiatic Keeearches,’’ xv. p. *J1. Alao in Mann, $ 54. 
“ The King mnst appoint seven or eight Ministers.’’ 

t From this inseparable preposition adhi, we obtain adhipali, a term which 
may be properly used to aignify “ Chairman,” “President,” and even “Judge” 
or “ Governor.” 
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titles, and their significations. I shall pass on to the “ Officers 
of the Palace,”* or the King’s household. 

It consisted of a great many office-bearers. Dr. Davy, (who 
was indebted for the interesting account which he has pub¬ 
lished of these officers to Millfw^, the Disdwa of Welhwsa,) 
gives 36. A Gajandyaka Nilami seems to have been the 
principal of them. As the term implies, he was ‘the Chief 
over the Elephants; ’ and probably his superiority over the 
rest arose from the great estimation in which elephants were 
anciently held, as one of the or ‘the four con¬ 

stituent armies of war.’ His office was analogous to that of 
“ The Master of the Horse ” in England ; and imder him was 
placed a Likam or ‘ Recorder,’ who obtained the designation 
of Kt'iruwi Likam, the word Kitrutvi signifying his con¬ 
nection with the ‘ Elepliant department.’ 

The MaJid Ammndal Waanuka Nilami was the ‘Lord of 
the Treasury,’ an office of the highest rank, which corres¬ 
ponded with that of Hdniidydriha, and to which anciently 
even princes were appointed, as for instance. Prince Qhota- 
bhaya.f The Maha Oabadd Nilami, and the Udn Oabadd 
were also ‘Treasurers,’ each with distinct duties to 
perform. The officer answering to the “Lord Chamberlain ” 
of the English Court, may perhaps be identified with the 
nahncadann Nilami of the Sinhalese. He brought to the 
King his appuiel, his swonl, crown, Ac. He dressed and 
undressi-d the King, and waitetl on him for the purpose of 
adjusting his dress. The Itativadaiia Nnami,\he officer who 
had the mainigemgnt of the royal table, and the Dii/aimdana 
Nilami, who siiiierintended the royal hath, were onicera who 
approach very near to the “ Lord Stewanl ” of England. 
Under these were many subordinate officere, of whom Snt- 
fambis were the people w'ho iioured water on the King at his 
bath, and Pihiniaidlait were myal cooks. It is needless to 
enter into a minute detail of the names of the other officers. 


Davy’s Csylon, p. 148. f 8eo AUanatjaluKaffM, and also 
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They are chiefly descriptive of their several occupations. The 
reader may obtain a great deal of information on the subject 
by a reference to Davj-’s Account of Ceylon, where the names 
are given at length, with an account of the various duties 
which the officers performed. 

The Ceylon Council of State, and our ancient Court were 
not unlike those of the Hindus. From the mention of 
various terms which occur in books, we gather tliat the mem¬ 
bers of whom the Sinhalese Court consisted, were the same 
that are referred to in the Hindd Plays ;• such as, Mantri 
or “Councillor,” Ditta\ or “Messengers,” WadhakayA 
“ Death’s Minister,”—of which there were two kinds, wild 
animals, such as elephants and horses, and Wadakaru or 
“executioner8,”t CJuirn piirusa or “spy,” Ndndyak k&ra 
or “disguised emissary or informer,’’^ 


* Th« Cotirt look* like * Sea;—it* CmMcitUm 
Are deep engulphel in thought; its tossing waves 
Are wrangli u Adooeaia; its brood of monsters 
Are those wild animals-^eotA'i Minitten — 

Attomia skim like wily snakes the surface— 

Spies are the shell-dsh cowering 'midst its weeds, 

And vile In former$, like the hovering curlew 
Hang fluttering o'er then ponnoe upon their prey I 

Pr. WilMtm'i “ Kifulu Plays," i. p. 149. 
t This word Pr. Wilson interprets to mean " attomies,” or “ the envoy* 
or representatives of the parties " Z/oe. eit i. p. 149. Note. 

i Tradition says, that in ancient times in Oeylon, a oriminal nn>lerwent 
the same ordeal that is described in the following passage in the Bud- 
dhistical annals:—" In aforetime, the Wajjian ru'ers, on a person, being 
brought and presented to ihem, thus charged: 'this is a m^sfaoU>r dis¬ 
pose of him accordingly.’ They surren'ler him 'o the Winichckhaya moAd- 
machiha or ‘chief Ju'iioial Officer.' Having examined him, if they oonoeivw 
• this man is not a culprit,’ they release him. If they decide. * this is a 
malefactor,’ without aw rding any penalty, they transfer him to the WohA- 
rika, ‘ learned in the laws. They also having investigated the matter, 
discharge him, if he be innocent; I ut if he be guilty, there are certain 
officers calledSuttedAiira, * maintainers of the Sudan,’ to whom they transfer 
him. They also inquire into the matter and discharge him, if be be 
innocent; but if guilty, they <ransfer him to ibt Atthakulaka, 'a Judicial 
institution oompoi«d of Judges from all the eight tribiss.’ They also having 
observed the same proceloro tT'nsfer him to the SinApati [trans'ated 
by Tumour] 'the chief Minister’; he a|^n to the UparAjn, ‘Sub-King’; 
the VparAja to the RAja. The King, inquiring into the matter, if he 
be innocent, releases him; but if he be guilty, be causes the Potscnf- 
Mtthakan-, 'book of precedent* or n^es,’ to be propomided. There it 
is written,—to him, by whom such a crime is oommitts'l, such a punishment is 
awarded. The Rbja having mesenred the culprit’s offence by that standard, 
pronounces a suitable sentence.”— Turnout’t BuAAhittical Annals of Oeylon. 
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Refeirinft to the difference generally between English and 
Sifhalese officers of Government, Mr. Stark says :— 

“ The GoTernment A.gent is sometimes styled Diidra. Bat there een be 
ho analogy among offioers in systems ot Government so very different as 
respects the distribntion of official power and doty, as the English and 
Siphalese] and it only tends to perpetoate misapprehension to use the 
names indiseriminately.” 

In the case of Diadva being applied to the “ Government 
A-gent,” no misapprehension results; and in my opinion, a 
better designation could hardly be conceived, as one with 
which the Sinhalese are altogether familiar, and one too, with 
which so much respect is associated in the native mind. A 
Diadva, or more properly Diadpati, under the Sinhalese 
Government, was a “ provincial chieftain,” who had principal¬ 
ly the management of a province: similarly, the Government 
Agent of the Ceylon Government at the present day is the 
chief revenue officer of a Province. The analogy between the 
two officers is apparent, and the propriety of the native 
designation, is therefore unquestionable. There are also several 
other European titles to which native terms are peculiarly 
applicable ; as for instance 9-ciasS> for “ Clerk ; ” •eo*<D8<icd 
for “Lieutenant Governor;" for “Treasurer;” 

for “ General ” or “ Chief of the Forces ; " ©cfc® 
a^Shdau^ayt “ Prince Consort; ” ajicojoirfS “ Ambassador;” Ac. 
Not so, however, as respects certain other offices which are ill- 
expressed by any titles of address known to the Sighalese. 
•f this class are “ Auditor General,” “ Poet Master,”- “ Sur¬ 
veyor General,” “ Secretary,” Ac. For the last, the Sinhalese 
in their graver compositions, unmixed with English phraseo¬ 
logy, adopt the title of ^Baaidattsf ; but it is apprehended, 
that it is not fully expressive of the English term. It is there¬ 
fore, I believe, that in our Courts, the Englisb word is adopted s 
in regard to which Mr. Stark says : 

“ The Secretory of the Diftiiot Court eobscribes himeelf StertUuy SteamiAa, 
which is derived from Swdmi or fftedmfya, s lord or master. This appears 
tiagularly inappropriate, his proper appellation as Clerk ot Oonrt is certainly 
UwUfit*.” 
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Here is some misapprehension. The title of the Secretary 
in question is simply Sekratdris, (the « being an affix added 
in composition for the sake of euphony, as n in t)euniian) ; 
and he does not conclude with any honorific, but with simply 
tvamha, which means “we are,” for “I am.” Thus it 
will be perceived, that the words used by the Secretary, viz. 
Sekratdris wamha, were mistaken by Mr. Stark for iS'ecratory 
swdmii/a. If however, the case be as stated by the learned 
writer, there is no doubt but that the appellation of “ lord” or 
“ master” is “ singularly inappropriate” to a Secretary, as»>gg 
is unquestionably so to the Government Agent—who 
nevertheless uses this high honorific in all bis correspondence 
with his native headmen.* A Mudaliydr of the Gate, who was 
addressed in this style, returned the 6la epistle to the Govern¬ 
ment Agent, and addressed him as follows on the 10th March 
1839 : “ I did not receive it (the letter) because it was written 
in a manner disgraceful to me; and I do not make the least 
doubt that if you are acquainted with Sinhalese, you would, 
on looking over the style or phraseology of that 6la, be con¬ 
vinced of the impropriety of the same." See translation of 
the document in the Colombo Kachch^ri. 

Whilst on the subject of sicdmi, I may perhaps here notice 
another inaccuracy into which Mr. Stark has fallen, by render¬ 
ing Mahu-himiyd, ‘the great proprietor’; and in supposing 
tftat the priest S^riyut was so called from bis having been * a 
great and distinguished author of his time.’! Himiyd here 
means swdmiyd ‘ lord,’ and not ‘ proprietorand pro¬ 
prietorship and authorship are not convertible terms; nor 
have they such a relation to each other as to render one term 
applicable to the other in a secondary sense. 


* Th« praetic* u reported to have existed for “ twenty-five years *' prior 
to the dste of the letter referred to in the text. See h. De liivere, Attepattn 
Modsliydr’a report, Mwroh 14, 1839. 

t Prohsbly Mr. SUrk fell into this error by reeding AnnoQr's “ Kendyao 
&BW," where kimi (es in lat himi, • domination by right of purohese') is 
tised in e seoondety sense to mean * right of aoqucst,' ‘ proprietorship.’ 
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Hdmurduruvi (see “ Sidat-Saygariwa,” p. 160,) is derived 
from himi, ivbich. comes from swdmi. It does not sustain, 
as stated by Mr. Stark the “combined sense of master 
and instructorfor it is never used to-wards a lay in¬ 
structor, although it is peculiarly the appellation of the last 
of the triad of Buddhism, the priesthood. Yet the priest does 
not obtain it in his capacity of “ master ’’ or “ instructor: ” it 
is given to him owing to his peculiar sanctity,* as ‘one of the 
three gems of adoration and worship.’ Following the practice 
of the Buddhists in this respect, the Sinhalese Roman Catho¬ 
lics apply this term to their priests. 

Theidesignation of a “ teacher ” is oeJj, from ‘honour,’ 

‘ respect.' ‘veneration '; and in that sense it is also applied to 
a parent,! It is used with the affix SwaJsri and when 

greater honor is intended ; yet it is a curious fact, that the 
same word when used with the affix as cs<5i<rt 

soiled conveys the idea of an instructor of mean or low 
extraction. 

Before entering upon an investigation of the terms applied 
to the Buddhist priesthood, of which Mr. Stark has treated in 
different parts of his essay already referred to, I shall here 
remark that Mudali, from whence we derive Mttdiyanse or 
“ Mttduliydr," is of Tamil origin, and means ‘chief or ‘prin¬ 
cipal.’ Amongst the Kandyans Mvdiyansi is not unfrequent 
as an agnomen ; and they, like the Tamils of India, assume 
it without any authority from the Crown. The maritime 
natives, however, obtain it formally by an act or warrant from 
the Governor. In this i^espect the British Government follows 
the example of their predecessors, the Dutch and the 
Portuguese. 


* "0( those who hare no fixed heoitetioD. the priests, the P«t£ Buddhas, 
and the sucreme Buddhas, are the chief.” —Syrver HaidyU I'rauttalioiit from 
SuJiUtiit 

t ** Tlie father who performs the ceremonies on conception and the like, 
according to 'aw, and who nourishes the child with his first rice, has 
the epithet of guru or 'venerable ,'”—Itutiitiiei of Hauu ll, { 142. 
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The Madaliyirs or Chiefs are of two classes, or ‘ of the 
Boyal Palace or Household,’ (usually called “the Gate,” after the 
Portuguese who gave it the appellation of Porte, from a mis¬ 
apprehension of the Sinhalese word E)iac> which also means 
‘door’ or ‘gate’) and or ‘ Provincial Chiefs.’ There 

were originally two other classes, which are known as 
‘ the Royal Equerry,’ and StdoytatB or ‘ the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal chiefs.’ To these may be added a fifth class—or 
‘ the District Chiefs,’* Under each were placed different sub¬ 
ordinate headmen, called Muhandu'ama, Viddna-Arachchi, 
Arachchi, Kangdni and Viddne. The last is derived from 
the word BSi® ‘ commanding,’ or ‘ ordering ’ and means, as 
Clough defines it, “ the person who conveys the orders of Gov¬ 
ernment to the people.’’ Over all the headmen is placed a 
Maha Mudaliydr, the Maha Nilame of the Kandyans, or 
‘ the greatest of the chief.’ If any person, whether titled or 
untitled, can trace his descent to a Mudaliyar, he is said to be 
of the Afudali piruwa, the correct interpretation of which is, 
‘ of the class of Chiefs,’ rather than “ the titled class,’' as 
rendered by Mr. Armour. 

Besides the ranks and titles which the natives obtain from 
the Crown, there is also a class to which particular individuals 
are entitled by reason of birth or position. Of these we may 
mention Oamardla,^ equal to a “ County squire’’ in England, 
but not held in the same estimation in Ceylon.^ He is how¬ 
ever of the highest caste ( Velldla,) and one who in point 
of wealth has a competency for his subsistence. Appvhdmi 
“ is the rank of a ‘ gentleman,’ of the highest class of the 


* For a tolerably oorreot description oi the duties of the chiefs of the 
Maritime Province, see Colombo Journal, 1882, p. 3C2. 

t This title is rendered <s£gq(2oS] Gamnmdaliyd, • the chief of the 
village * in a Sinhalese version of the tale of the King Adahasmolca. 

{ Mention is made of the election of Gamardlat under the provisions 
ofthe Paddy Lands Irrigation Ordinanoe ;* see Proclamation in the Gov- 
emment Gazette of the 24th July 1888. 
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Vellilas" who anciently enjoyed certain privilegee which are 
now denied to them ; and Appa that of the plebeian, equal 
in its application to ** Mieter." As honorary terms of address 
by which persons of different castes are distinguished, I may 
mention Handuruwd, confined to “ Vellalas"; Natdi to 
“ Smiths " ; Hinayd to “ Washermen ” ; Ridi to “ Washer¬ 
women ’’; Mistrx to “ Barbers ” ; Mahahadda to “ Chiliyas”; 
BatgoMtMyh to “Padnwas”; AfAratt Jo “Tomtom-beaters” ; 
Wifivumpurayd to “ Jaggerers,” &c. Ac. Whilst the above are 
mere honorary designations of different castes, there are others 
which are used as terms of affection and endearment to per¬ 
sons of low-castes; as for instance, Hina M&md, “ Uncle H4na” 
toa Washerman; Ridi Nftidd, “Aunt Ridi" to a Washerwoman, 
Vadurila, “Master Carpenter” to a Carpenter ; Ac. Ac. 

There are also certain terms of respectful designation by 
which persons of different trades are distinguished, as for 
instance Mandddirdla^ among Kariwas, ' for the man in charge 
of a part of a fishing net, called manda'; Hannedirdki ‘ the 
owner of the fishing boat,’ or ‘the chief of the fishing baud.’ 
Formerly Moormen composed the class of people who were 
generally employed as Masters of trading vessels; and they 
received, in the sence of Tindal, the appellation of Marak- 
kalayS, a term now applied to others who perform the same 
ofSce, and also to the Head Moorman. 

Whilst the above are the ranks and titles of address of 
maritime native Siphalese, those of Kandyans appear to be 
different, with some exceptions which are Kdrdla, Mohotfdla, 
Arachchila, Likama, and Viddne ; and, says Mr. Justice Stark 
in reference to them : 

“Tb* above, namely, the Adigar, Dieiva, and Batimahatmayi. ware 
the prinoipal offioen under the Sipbalese Oovernment; and in the con¬ 
vention of 1815. entered into after the conquest of Kandy by the Engliih, 
for the ceaaation of hostilities and the settlement of this country by a 
formal declaration of the power and principles of the new Qovcmment, 
they are mentioned or allndad in as the principul chiefs of the Kandyan 
Provinoes, and the MohotlAla, K6rila, Viddna and othe'S, the subordinate 
headmen from the Provinces." 
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To the above may be added Basndyaka and the Diva Nila- 
me (the word Nilame,* ‘ OflBcer’ alone being sometimes used 
as a term of address to a titled person), which are amongst the 
titles of chiefs; and Atuk6r&la, Arachchila, Vid&na, amongst 
those of petty headmen. I have already alluded to BnndA, 
and the original acceptation of the term. I need only here 
refer to it, to shew that it is now assumed by ever}’ Kandyan 
of the Vellala caste, in the same manner that the appellation 
of Appulidmi is affixed to the name of every maritime Vellila 
(and frequently of Kardwas) without distinction, and contrary 
to the original usage, by which only a gentleman was entitled 
to it. 

I cannot close my remarks on this part of the subject, with¬ 
out attracting attention to a mistake into which Mr. Stark has 
fallen, in common -with a number of Enropesn writers, who 
consider the maritime natives to be distinct from the Kandyans, 
whom alone they regard as “ the 8it}halese, strictly so called,** 
Mr. Stark remarks :— 

“ The Esndjan or bill eonntr; ia di'tinsuished from the lower or mariUme 
diftriots, by the aame name, Si»haU ; and the town of Kandy it Malta 
mueara the Mtgalo-folU or * great city,' the Metropolis. These names are 
easily aoooonted for, but they are recorded as given." 

Now, the Kandyans, like all highlanders, are certainly dis¬ 
tinguishable from the Maritime Natives. From the salubrious 
air which they inhale amidst their upland hills, the Kandyans 
are braver and more hardy than the people of other provinces. 
The independence which they enjoyed nntil comparatively a 
short time ago, has tended also to elevate their general bearing 
over that of the people of the Southern and Western Provinces. 
They have preserved too, their religion and language without 
suffering much from the various colonial influences to which 
the low-landers have been subjected for three and a half cen> 
turies. The latter, by the change of their religion, occupations. 


a This, wheo affixed to Jfaha, is osed to signify sn Adigsr, or the Msbs 
MadatiySr. 
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and habitfl, maj have slightly lost the distinct peculiarities 
which originally characterized the entire Sinhalese nation ; yet 
the differences in these respects no more render necessary a 
distinction in their nationality, than do the accidents of birth¬ 
place, or other circumstances, which enable us to distinguish 
an Englishman of Northumberland from another of Middlesex 
or Yorkshire, or a native of Oalle from one born in Colombo. 
The difference, however, which has been drawn by Mr. Justice 
Stark, has arisen from a misapprehension of a single circum¬ 
stance. It is this. When a part of Ceylon fell into the hands 
of the Portuguese, and the Sinhalese Court was removed from 
to Kandy, that p.urt of the Sinhaln-du'ipa which was 
retained by the Sinhalese, was ceilled Sitjhali (the appel¬ 
lation by which the Kandyan Provinces are known to this 
day,) as contradistinguished from the territory of the Portu¬ 
guese. The distinction therefore, was one of territory, not of 
nationality. It was employed to determine the jurisdiction 
of the Sinhalese Government from the possessions of the 
Portuguese. As the Kandyan Provinces alone (which were 
retained by the Sinhalese) became thus universally known 
as Siighali, a misapprehension of its cause and origin led 
Europeans to distinguish the Maritime Sinhalese from 
their Kandyan neighbours, both of whom are descended 
from the same stock, speak the same language, are subject 
to the same habits, and are possessed of nearly the same feel¬ 
ings. Hence the distinction to which reference is made. 

There is however one distinction, in respect to their names, 
which I may notice here. The low country Sighalese have 
more names than their Kandyan countrymen. Whilst the 
ffi-natna or ‘ family name,’ the bat-kavana-^iama, ‘the house¬ 
hold term of endearment’—usually given on the occasion of 
giving food to a child for the first time, which is celebrated 
by a festival,—and thepatabendi-nama, or ‘the name which is 
assumed on obtaining office,’ are the same in both coimtries: yet 
the names which distinguish the Kandyan from the Maritime 
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Sinhalese are the “ Christian names” and “ Surnames” * of ' 
the latter. The “ Surnames" are those which they haTe 
borrowed from the Portuguese, such as D’Saram, D’Alwis, Silva, 
Perera, Dias, D’Saw, &c. &c., and the example having been first 
set by the highest families of the land, the lower classes have 
considered it a privilege to be allowed to assume the like names. 
As to the “ Christian names,” they are generally assumed by all 
classes, both Buddhists and Christians, upon the ceremony of 
baptism, of which Sir James Emerson Tennent thus writes, in 
his work on “ Christianity in Ceylon.” 

“ It had been declared honowrahU by the Portugaese to undergo snob a , 
ceremony; it had been rendered profitable by the Dutch ; and after SOO 
yeare' familiarity with the process, the natives were unable to divest them¬ 
selves of the belief that submission to the ceremony was enjoined by 
orders from the Civil Government,”—p. t!S. 

So they believed at first. But baptism soon became an in¬ 
dispensable rite in regard to their civil rights. One of the 
consequences of this ceremony was, that the name of the party 
baptized was registered in the Thombo : and the registration 
was of the most paramount importance to the litigious Sinha¬ 
lese. In all matters regarding their inheritance, in all their 
contentions on the ground of illegitimacy, and on various 
other questions that frequently come before the Courts, regis¬ 
tration, and registration alone, is the best evidence of what _ 
• they seek to establish, or disprove. From the fearful amount 
of perjury that is to be found in the Courts, they fear that 
without this documentary proof they will fail to establish their 
rights : and it is therefore (to use the language of Sir Emerson 
Tennent in the subsequent part of the passage that I have just 
above quoted) that, “ when a parent upbraids his child in anger, 
he sometimes threatens to disinherit him, by saying, he will 
‘ blot out his baptism from the thombo.’ ” So scrupulous how¬ 
ever, are they in respect of this registration, that actions have 


* In accordance with this practice amongst the Sinhalese, the Tanula 
of Vad4aklc6ddai have assumed, upon baptism, such names as Carpenter 
Bows, Morgan, Covington, Ac., <£o. 
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often been bronght to compel the registration of particular 
patronymics, and to cancel others to which parties were not 
entitled. 

Thus it will be perceived, that the Sinhalese resort to bap¬ 
tism, neither as a religious duty, nor as a ceremony which con¬ 
ferred, as supposed by Sir Emerson Tennent, “ some civil 
distinctionbut simply as an operation which alone secured 
the registration, which they prized so very high. 

This leads me to notice a misapprehension nnder which 
Sir Emerson labours, when he thinks that *‘to the present 
day the Sinhalese term for the ceremony \leula-waddanaivd] 
bears the literal interpretation of ‘ admission to rank.' ” Not 
yso. Owing to a notion amongst the maritime Sinhalese, that 
\^t^y adopt in their families a stranger or an illegitimate 
child, after baptizing him “ in their own name”—which follows 
a regiswation of the baptism in the Thombo—he would, in 
the eu4nt of their death be entitled to inherit the property 
of “ fthe adoptive parent’s estate." • Kula-middanawd was 
originally used amongst the Sighalese; but its application 
Ait present to the baptism of legitimate children, as well as 
natural offspring, and children by adoption, is to be regarded 
merely as a species of catachresis in the language. Kuln-wad- 
danawd, again, is not “admission into ran*;;” but “admission 
into family "—a recognition of one’s civil rights. Thus, the 
Kula dfyaWt’d in the Hindu plays t is the household deity, 
the “ object of hereditary and family worship,” the domestic 
god of the Brihmins. In the Sflalihinisandisa, the poet 
directs his winged messenger “ cheerfully to remember hie 
household god.” 

" d3ei<^6^o:faa9£;(«e><;8(s3<fi»aMc>” 


■ Thu is s Dotion still entertained by many native Sinhalese, although 
the Dntoh law, to which they are now subjeot, had completely upset the 
right which the child ol adoption acquired by the Siyhalese law.—See 
S<ue)/er’t Hole* on Kandyan Lav, p. 2d. 

+ Vol. I. p. 21. 
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I presume the notion I'egRrding the “ distinction,” ■which 
it is thought baptism conferred on the native, is without 
foundation ; and Sir Emerson is equally misinformed, when 
he states, that Ti Jintigutv&, which he interprets to mean 
“ unbaptized wretch" is applied by Buddhist to Buddhist as a 
“term of reproach." Jintigu is a Portuguese word used in 
the sense of “ gentile," or “ pagan" and is only applied by 
Christians to their Buddhist brethren by way of rejiroach ; as 
many of the slander cases before the District Court of 
Colombo, amply testify. It>has no connection whatever ■with 
baptism ; and I may safely affirm, that no native uses it to a 
co-religionist, much less by a Buddhist to one of the same creed. 

1 shall now proceed to an investigation of religious titles 
or “terms of address" to Buddhist priests. On this subject, 
the following passage occui's in tlie essay already so fre¬ 
quently referred to:— 

" A generic name lor a Buddhist priest >■ said by Bridgnell to be 
(SXSitsjrmcdOicd (OnuiUNdiud) P'obably trom soma root signifying learning 
or wisdom, whence we have Oa^dta the Hindu God of Wisdom, pana 
a poetical measure, and ganttaya the science of Arithmetic. But Clough 
derives the word differently, and thinks it is an inferior term applicable 
to the lowt-st order of priesU." 

In my opinion, both Bridgnell and Clough have failed to 
give the correct application of the word Ganiundnsd. In 
the tirst place, it is not a generic term fur a ' Buddhist priest') 
although people of different creeds (other than Buddhists) 
vulgarly employ it, as well as the simple Unn&nse to signify 
‘ priest’. Sometimes also guna is used without the ndnsi in 
a contemptnous sense, as ! tantamount to 

‘ look at that gannyd ! ’ In the next place, it is not “ an inferior 
term applicable to the lowest order of priests." It is properly 
the designation of the principal or the chief of a semi-associ¬ 
ation ; “ the ndnsi lord of a gann class ; " * or, in the language 

* A Oana, according to the ceremonial doctrines of BnddLism, is a class 
or semi-a^eistiuu of not less than two nor more than four priests ; and 
Sangha is an association of any number of priests above four. Thus, the 
following pofssoge in the Milindapprafita, referring to the six Arahatwas 
or TirthokaB, d) aa3>gc>i03«.erfss m^giDiaxaedsD may 

be interprete >: " Their Lordships, the six aforenamed, are hierarchs over 
[saypa] astociatioMt. and [gana"] sgini^atsociatioru.** 
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of MUinduin the Miluxdapprofna ; the head of a sect havmg 
fiatemitieB of hi^o'wn.” Hence it is clear, that the word is 
not derived “ from some root signifying learning or wisdom.” 
Nor is it from any such imaginary source that we get Oanita 
the Hindu God of wisdom, ganaya a poetical measure, and 
ganitaya the science of Arithmetic. Ga^sa and gana like 
ganinndnsi, are both derived from the same root gana or 
‘ class *: the ya in ganaya being merely an affix for the sake 
of euphony and iea in Oa^ta being an abbreviation of 
the word /ftvara, ‘chief,’ whence as ‘the chief of a class' 
it is applied to the Hindu God of wisdom. But ganitaya is 
derived from gana ‘to count.’ 

The principal terms, however, for a Buddhist Priest are 
four; 1, ^rdivuha from ‘ to hear.’ 2. $mma»a (Sans.), 
Samana (Pili), MoJmvm (Sinhalese), signifying the perform¬ 
ance of ascetism; whence it is probable that the epithet 
Samanean, as applied in the religious system of Tartary, is 
derived. Sir Emerson Tennent, in his work on “ Chris¬ 
tianity,” has the following note in reference to the use made 
of this term by other nations. 

" It is remarksblo that this name [SdmamSroJ which to the present day 
it preserved as the deeignation of the Buddhist priesthood in Siam and 
Ceylon, should be the same by which the Samaneans or Buddhists of Babar are 
deaoribed by Megasthenes, who, B. C. 800, was an ambassador from Seleucut 
to their king; and whose lout work on the state of India at that period 
is quoted by Strabo and Pliny. The same designation for the priesthood, 
i’MiaM, it applied equally by Clemens Alexandrinus in the second oentary,. 
and by Porphyry in the fourth."—p. 216. 

Referring to the same use of this word, the Rev. Spence Hardy 
extracts the following passage from ‘‘ Relation des Royaumes 
Bonddhiques,” p. 60, quoted from San isang fdsou, liv. xxii. p. 9. 

_** When the four rivers tall into the sea they no longer retain the name 
of river: when men of the four castes become Samaneans, they receive 
the common name of sons of Skkya (synonymous with bhikcbou.)— Katttm 
Honaehiin, p. 11. 

The word SainaM becomes Hatnatui by the Well-known 
transformation of s and h ; and the last, by a process of meta- 
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thesis, assomes the form of Mahana.* See “ Sidat-Sapgariwa,” 
p. 7. From Mahana we obtain the word Mahana-untuimi or 
Mahan-unndnsi, which means “ reverend ascetic ”; bnt not 
‘‘the great one,” as incorrectly interpreted by Mr. Hardy, 
probably by confounding it with Mah&-unndnsi which is not 
the “ collective name ” of the priests, bnt a designation by 
which the chief of a Monastery is distinguished from amongst 
several who happen to form an association, or to be the 
subject of conversation or writing. 

From the P&li word Samana and ira which in composition 
becomes nira, we obtain Sdnuinira ;t and it means a “ young 
ascetic,” “ a novice ” or “ pupil of a priest.” The words which 
bear the same meaning, and are applied to S&maniro or 
priests who have not received the Upasampada ordination, are 
Yatiput and Herana. Many honorifics, which are used 
towards IJpasampadi priests are inapplicable to Sdmanhro. 
Thus we find in the Sinhalese version of the Milindapprofna, 
and in one and the same sentence, that a Sdmanira is 
spoken of as Sdmanh'ayan wahandi" 4 

anda Thera as “Bikshun wahansi” <Ssi^taQaoai»ei : and where 
a priest applied “ Saminda ” to his own teacher, a venerable 
Samaniro of upwards of 60 years of age, the propriety of the 
designation was questioned in the following lines published 
in the Yatalaha-Sa^ura, p. 37. 

3. Sthavira (Sans.), Thh-a (Pali), or Tera (Sinhalese,) 
means “ Elder.” It is synonymous with yati ; and both 


* The proper decisnetions ol a priest are Pabb^'a, one separated horn 
secular life, and Bhikku, a mendicant. The eommon Sinhalese term is 
MaAana, which U represented as being only a different pronnnoiation ot 
Eamatia; one devoted to religions meditations for the poritying of his 
own heart.— The Rev. D. J. Gogerly'i Euayi in Ribeiro'e (Lee) f'eylon,^. 272. 
t See Clongh's RifUncaUira, p. 69. 

1 Of the Sdaiandrt the ordained elder priests sometimes use the pronoons 
and j^esS^t- 
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are equally applied to a priest after he has been an Upaeam- 
padi priest of 10 years’ standing. Before, however, he com^ 
pletes his tenth year after ordination, his career is divided into 
two periods—the first from the date of ordination till his fifth 
year, and the second from that time until he becomes a TJiera 
or “ elder." During each of the above periods he obtains the 
designation of Nawaka and Majjima respectively. 4. Bhikshu 
(San.), Bhikkhu (Pali), Bik (Si^jhalese) literally ‘ beggar’ or 
‘ mendicant,’ is derived from Bhikshu ‘ to beg.’ 

In a collective sense Sanga is used, and means the whole 
order collectively—‘the priesthood,’ ‘an assembly or an associ¬ 
ation of Buddhist priests.’ The honorific is usually ap¬ 

plied to Satigagd, Bhikshu, and Thira ; and caeS&d to Gann. 

There is a peculuir etiquette in the use of terms of address 
amongst the priesthood; which seems to have been regulated 
by Buddha himself, in the sixth Blianawjira of the Parinihbdnu 
Suttan, where the following i)a88age occurs :— 

<s9Aes»<51<dzs!i% {^»a!eiD3 

aS«S>le3c)ai> a»>iStafSsde^ C3}9&dts3»6i<!ig^t^ ee>aiO‘ts>:SQ3<fi»ti 
£i9^£>i»gc,&Seo&e£>r' 

‘ Ananda, although priests are now in the habit of (indiscri¬ 
minately) addressing each other with the term divuso ; yet 
after my death this practice should not be continued. Ananda, 
by a senior them, a junior (priest) should be addi-essed either 
by his personal name, or by his family designation, or by the 
appellation of dicusd ; and by a junior (priest) a senior thira 
should be addressed bhante ‘lord,’ or dyasmd ‘advanced 
in years.’ 

*jfwiis6' is evefni in Biyhalese; bhante ia vahansi; and 
dyasrnd, (which means ‘thou who art advanced in years’ 
and approximates in sense to the English epithet ‘vener¬ 
able,’) is dyuHvan. This last is a term of address very 
common amongst the Sinhalese, and is frequently employed 
in-addressing persons of rank and age, both priests and 
laymen. Ayuhovan is also the form of salutation amongst 
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ui, and in the sense of wishing one ‘ Good morning ’ in English, 
the Sinhalese greet onesnother—j/yw&oiwm ‘l^onglife.’ This 
is a salutation which has no distinction as to rank, caste, or 
class. It is used by all indiscriminately, by the highest to the 
lowest, et vice I'ersd. 

It is not a little curious to obsen-e that dit'ux& (which is 
simply a vocative)* has the signification of the English term, 
‘ I say this is however in accidental similarity; and the 
words are no more derived from the same source, than 
gnrgardyana rein, codSdjamcic (in Milindapprcuna) from 
“ gurgling rillor Icoka h6k ®ia>5«B«iaal<rf from coci'a cbdx. 
Speaking of the resemblance in the sounds of words in different 
languages, I may here observe that although the word ebittayd 
“ the attendant of the priest,” bears a great resemblance to the 
ebitikos of the Greeks, “ a bit boy ” or a ‘ stripling,’ as stated 
by Mr. Stark ; yet that the word itself is derived from abhi 
‘before,’ ‘front,’ or ‘opposite,’ and yukta ‘who or which 
iswhence it means “ a person who is ever before you 
a “ page.” I may also here intimate my belief that tlio Hebrew 
term Tirshatha, applied as a title to the Governor of J udea 
under the Persians, and mentioned in Ezra ii. C3; Neh. vii. 
65 ; viii. 9 ; has no connection with Tirthakn, as hinted 
by Mr. Stark. The former is believed bj’ some to have 
been derived from the Persian word signifyihg ‘ harsh,' and 
by others from a different word meaning ‘fear’; and thence 
applied to a Ruler or Governor as “the dreaded one.” 
But the latter term TirtJmku is from tirtha ‘to ferry 
over;’ thence applied to a “Religious teacher,”t from his 
being a person who helps mankind to ford the troublous 
waters of life. In Ceylon Buddhistical works, it is used to 
signify “ a teacher of a sect different from Buddhism,” or a 
“ sectarian,” an “ unbeliever ;” or as Mr. Tumour has rendered 
it in his Buddhistical Annals, “ one of the antagonist creed.” 


* Sm Clough's Bdlamitdra, p. 70. 

t Bombay Asistio Society's Jouraal, July ISli?. p- ^01. et etq. 
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To return however to the subject. In accordance with the 
injnnction of Buddha contained in the passage which I have > 
extracted from the BuddhawatfSOy the S^mapiro address the 
XJpasampadi ^rieeia Hdmitduruv6, Terunndmi, TerunvaJiansi, 
AyuhSvan ; whilst the latter use towards the former Tpxa, 
Bdnavdy Punchi-unnehf, Tamusi, Utid^. As amongst the 
priests themselves of each class, there are different appellations. 
For, (to use the language of Tumour) “ as in the order of 
ordination one Bhikkhu must be senior to another, an appel¬ 
lation implpng equality applied by a junior to a senior Upa- 
sampadi is disrestpectful and irreverent."* 

1 shall here notice a peculiarity arising from sectarian 
animosity, viz., that the priests of the Siam and Amarapura 
sects do not, when they meet, salute each other. Amongst 
other peculiarities which distinguish the one from the other, 

I may also here mention the fact, that the Amarapura sect 
differs from the Siamese by having both the shoulders covered 
with a roll of robe. I will not express an opinion as to the 
correctness or incorrectness of the innovation : but judging 
from the conduct of the fathers of the Buddhist faith, the 
adjustment of the robe, so as to leave one shoulder bare (as is 
the wont of the Siamese sect) scorns to be proper, at least in 
appearing in an assembly. The reader will find frequent men¬ 
tion of this in Bnddhistical writers. I shall content myself 
with three extracts from Tumour’s Pili Buddhistical Annals, 
in the sixth volume of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

“ The Ihero Anando who had attained the arahathood, also 
repaired to the meeting. ‘ How did he go ’ ? Saying to him¬ 
self with the greatest delight, adjusting his robes, so otto leave 
one shoulder bare," p. .517. “ Having thus imposed on him¬ 
self that ofBce, the venerable TJpili rising, adjusting his robe 
so as to leave one shoulder bare, and taking up the ivory- 
wrought fan, and bowing down to the senior priests took hie 
seat on the dhammdsanan (pulpit),’’ p. 519. “The venerable 


B«ogal AsUtio 8ooi«ty’« Jotimal, vol. vii. p. 1007. 
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Anando then rising from his seat, and adjusting his robes, 
so as to leave one shoulder bare, and bowing down to the 
senior Bhikkhn, took his place in the Dhammdsanan, holding 
up the ivorj'-wrought fan.” p. 521. 

Tliis is an ascetic rite, probably borrowed from the Insti¬ 
tutes o/Manu, where it is laid down, (Cap. II., § 193). “ Let 
him always keep his right arm uncovered, —be .always de¬ 
cently apparelled, and properly composed,” Ac. Again in 
Cap. IV., § .*>8, ” In a temple of consecrated fire, in the pasture 
of kine, in the presonco of Bniliiuins, in reciting the Veda, 
and in eating his food, let him hold out his right arm un^ 
covered." 

Reference is lojide by Mr. Justice Stark to Updli, one of the 
priests named in the above extr.ict, and a donbt is expressed 
as to whether he was identical with (juili Muha Situ, the 
nobleman whose conversation with Ltuddha is noticed in a 
passage from tlio extracted into my “ Sidut Say- 

garawa,” p. clvii. They were however different persons. The 
priest UpSli was a barber; but the uoUewnn of the same 
name was the follower of a Tirthulra, an heretic. A brief 
history of the former is given by the Rev. Spence H;irdy in his 
work on Buddhism, (p.j). 231-2); and the .same writer gives the 
history of Upali, the laic or “householder.” {ib. p. 2tji;). 

Having noticed the w.ant of identity between the two 
U]>dlis, I shall proceed to consider what Mr. Stark calls “the 
distinguishing term.s fluiracteristic of the /irie.-<f .and layman.” 
In one sense, the words gihi and bhikhu have the same 
distinction which laicus and clerus have ; but, generally, they 
serve to indicate no other difference save that between the 
householder Mu\ the houseless wiiiulercr, which latter a priest 
undouhttslly is, by the rigid vows of his onler. From the 
Sanskrit word tsn«5, griha we obtain the term grihapati, 
' lord of the house,’ ‘ landlord beautifully expressive of the 
English word 'host,' as ountra-tlistingnislied from amuttA 
' guest ’ or ‘ stranger.’ 
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As applied to the laic only, there are to be found several 
honorific terms of address in books ; as for instance acD»c9d3, 
“ 0 youths,’’ &siQesiS, “ 0 prosperous," Ac. So also as ap¬ 
plied generally m the ascetic, we have a 

word adopted from the Pili, which frequently occurs in 
the Milindapprama in the'sense of * Hail I Your Worship ! ’ 

The names assumed by the Buddhist priests are different 
from those taken by the laity; e. g., Sangha Kakkhita; 
Dhamma Katana; Samanatissa : Dhamminanda; Atthadassi; 
Sumanasira; Sumana ; Qunanitaua; Jinananda; Dhammi- 
nanda; Dhammarama; Dhammatilaka; Siri-Sumana ; Pafifia- 
sira ; Dhammakkltanda ; Sdbhita; Sngnna; Ratanapdla; Ac., 
Ac. Some of them are coined, whilst others, like Siddhatta 
and Kihula, are those which are found in books. The fol¬ 
lowing passage extracted from the Buddhaiven/sa, shews the 
origin of the wont Rdlmlci, which does not signify “ eclipsed,” 
as hinted by Mr. Stark. 

<)te)€)dig 

G;9st£>io« 0£>(O<gci£>>. 9»m4oCA>ts. 

•c>e>»as}eQ^q9«. 

That is:— 

“At this time, Snddhddana heard that (Yasddard) the 
mother of Kahula, had given birth to a son ; and, desirous of 
gladdening his son, sent him a message (to annonnce the 
event). The liddisat, on receiving the announcement, e?^ 
claimed, ‘ A is bom I’ A helms been created! When 

the king, having inquired what his son had said, was informed 
of (/aw wachannu) that wonl (1. e. Rdhula, the chief word of 
his son’s exclamation,) Suddhodaua said ‘ Let then Tidhxtla 
(prince) itself be the name of my gnmdson from henceforth.’ ’’ 

The names which are used by the laic as terms of address 
towards the elders of the Buddhist church, are generally those 
given to tlieir native countries; as for instance hfiripennd, 
Karaqgoda, Bentota, Ambagahapi(iya, Ac., Ac. The titles which 
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■were anciently given by the Crown to a chief hierarch of the 
Buddhiat church was Saiiga RJja. (See an instance of this in 
the extracts in my “ Sidat-Sa^^gaidwa,” p. ccxxvii.) But, when 
the Sinhalese Government had ceased to exist, the dignitaries 
of their church were designated Ndi/aka and A7iu-ndyaka 
(“the chief” and the “next chief”) with the honorific affix 
of Teninndiise or Utmdnsi.- 

Treating of the word says Mr. Stark: 

Th» word is not ussd howsvsr to any other than such priests (a Thira). 

It is not given to Kapuurd or god’s priest; nor to the Yakadurd, or devil’s _ 
priest: nor to the Balikdrayd, or planet priest.’’ 

He is quite right. No respect whatever was originally 
shewn to the priests of a worship which had not the sanction 
of Buddhism. Thus a “devil’s priest” was called Yakkha- 
ddsa (Pdli), or Yakdessd (Sinhalese), “the devil’s slave.” 
But, as corruptions crept into the religions worship of the 
Island, from the invasions of Ceylon by the Malabars,* and 
Yakka worship was gradually introduced by them, ‘the sUire 
of the devil ’ became Yakadurd, or ‘ the teacher of demono¬ 
logy’: and the simple Ka27uwd\ ‘ god’s priest,’ was designated 
‘ Kapurdla.' Even here the reader will observe that the 
honorifics used are such as do not convey much respect 
towards the professors of the new faith. 

The aversion which the Sinhalese anciently felt to demono¬ 
logy, and, consequently the contempt with which they 
regarded the professors of that faith, viz., the j^ndi Fakirs, 
who were at one time the pest of Ceylon, may be easily 
’ gathered from the j^ndi mdln, a book written with the pro- 


• Sea Mr. SRva’f Ewy in Lee’* Bibeiro, p. 274. et tej. 
t This word ia derived from snio • to set *p»rt,‘ • dtdica’e ’—it being 
usuel. when a vow ia made to the gode. tbet ea an eemeet of one’e obligation, 
or the aeeuranoe of the fnlfliment of one’s vows, to plant a pillar, ae it were 
the foundation etone of the bnildinga to be thereafter erected for the ceremony. 
Woenee this pillar is called anef iap, and the prieet who plants it is thence 
designated e&geh Kapuiad. 
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fessed object of alienating the affections of the misguided 
natiyes, who had evinced an attachment to a Pretender to 
the Sinhalese throne ; and of denotmcing the faith which he 
professed. The writer in reference to the Pretender says 
that ‘ it would be far profitable to give to a dog that which is 
in vain spent for Wilbdwa, the devil’s slave' &c.:— 

0(;fSb»6c9erf»i;etfa)OoO o<;s}«4 

&)^o<*es!ec>3 a>S3i;8£S)Ooj 

And after an imnieuso deal of reproachful language in respect 
of the religion which his hero professed, the writer thus ex¬ 
presses himself as to the different merits of the worship of 


Buddhas, gods, men, and devils. 

.^^sfSM^Scosf toi a 

d^trt 9ci0a)iDd»z>c3d9(yQ aid^iOienef qt ta 

os:^«dffi&8g<Mae>a>si eidgoaiSm o 


“ Those who worshii)ped Buddha and reached the city of 
Kiwan, have never fallen into Hell: those who worshipiMid 
and offered unto gods have never failed their i-eward : those 
who served man (kings of this world) have had their rew'ard 
both good and evil: but those who offered unto devils, were 
ever lost both in this as in the next world, and was never 
benefited.” 

Another class of terms of address to which reference is 
made are “household words"; and Mr. Stark thinks that they 
are “generally of a common character, and not words of 
affection or endearment.” 

Not so. The terms of endearment anmngst the Sinhalese 
are nearly as many as those of honor imd rank. Take for 
instance the epithets for “ woman," neglected and degiiided 
•woman. She is sonditni or rnmi, expressive of what Milton 
describes her to be, the 

-" fairest of crestion • • sod host.’’ 


She is vati ‘wealth,’ or ‘life of man,’ tantamount to the 
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expression “ the better half,” as when Milton describes her to be, 
*' P»rt of m; Bonl, I seek thee, and thee claim 
■ My other hall,”- 

Other terms, like those which Mrs. Malaprop thinl^ ‘ profane 
expressions of endearment,’ are not wanting amongst ns ; but 
with them, we have no concern here. I may therefore pass 
on to different other terms by which woman is designated. 
She is pamd ‘ the tempter ; ’ sanda ‘ moon-like beauty jriya 
or kama ‘the darling;’ vilasi or kala ‘the very delight of 
man.’ I am free to admit that the Siphalese, like other 
nations, have not failed to notice the frailty, the weakness^ 
and the timidity of woman ; and to coin words expressive 
of such qualities. The word biri, (©<5i given by Mr. Stark, 
being the classic form of the same word,) indicates the 
timidity of her mind, as timu-aAga expresses the 

weakness of lier frame ; and ga liya, ‘ winding shrub,’ signi¬ 
fies her dependence on man, like 

-“ the woodbine, the ewoat honey Enekle, 

Ocntly entwist, the female ivy eo, 

Enringe the barky fingari of the elm.” 

If in this respect the Siphalese may be accused of want' of 
gallantry, it is, I apprehend, ’a charge to which they subject 
themselves in common with the best and most enlightened 
nations of the West. The reader will find a precedent in the 
line where Ovid nutkos Hero write to Leander, thus :— 

Vt corptu tencTi* ita mens pvelUs. 

In a country' where the natives closely imitate the manners 
of the dominant race, one may naturally be inclined to expect 
that English epithets of endearment are generally used by the 
SiQlialese. In my varied intercourse with my countrymen, 
I have, however, not known more than ono instance of tlie 
kind, and that confined to a dashing young fellow who had 
been the domestic servant in an English family. It is possible, 
nevertheless, that there are other instances of natives using 
English household terms of endearment; but I may venture 
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to assert that the practice is not general,'>and that it is not 
likely to be so hereafter. In the instance* referred to by me 
above, the "words need were “ my dear.” A person who proved 
the fact gave it as “ dio ’’ j and between the ignorance of the 
witness, and the dulness of the Interpreter, a new word 
appeared ; and the Jodge took it down “tut”—a fact which 
moreover shows that the natives are not familiar with such 
terms. 

I have considered the titles of address given to males. It 
may be convenient here to enter into an investigation of those 
nsoally applied to the female sex. 

A Lady of distinction, such as the wife of a Mudaliyilr, is 
or oiSi&aiaS ; she is sometimes 

addressed by eqnals 0Q©ei©®®«}Sc9j, ; or 

A lady who is a grade inferior to the last receives the title of 
It is however the usual address of the wife of a 
Muhandiram or Appuhami, and of the immarried daughter of 
a Mndaliyir. is the title of an Arachchi’s wife, whilst 

is that of the wife of Kangany, Vidina or Gamarila; 
au9 is the honorary designation of a respectable Velldla female 
of the lower classes. It is sometimes assumed by males of the 
same standing in society as‘the females last mentioned, 
especially in the Sonthem Province ; but it may bd observed 
that it is a term more appropriate to a female. 

' In the Kandyan Provinces is the highest title of a 

lady of distinction, second only to a or Royal Princess. 

“ Her Highness " is the feminine form of Si®s!ti>cu, 
which Mr. Stark says on the authority of Clough,, is equi¬ 
valent to “ Mr.” The former may therefore be regarded as 
equal to “ Mrs.,” and is only applied to a gentlewoman; whilst 


* No. 85,800. Distriot Court of Colombo, Sooth, before Jodge Lengdow, 
for compelling DefendaoC to marry Plaintiff—a witness stated; “ the defendant 
addressed the plaintiff ‘Ado Bimi,’ she him " PiUai; ” and when she celled 
him so, he called her “bui” (Dear). I believe them to be very endearing 
terms.”—See Jodge Langslow's notes of the evidence. 
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is decidedly the designation of the plebeian female, 
which means, literally, “gem," is the term for 
“gentle lass,” although it is frequently used towards those who 
have attained a good old age. This last term which had once 
fallen into disuse, is again current throughout the low country, 
and it is applied in the same manner in which it was originally 
done, by being applied to the ladies amongst the Sinhalese. 

The above are the honorary titles of the T elldla caste, all other 
castes being entitled to different other designations, ouch as 
<D»Ceo^ and « 5 ,ce. the wife and daughter respectively of a 
‘ smith’; 8^ ‘ washer woman,’ &c. &c. 


My limits forbid my entering more deeply into the subject 
than I have done. I shall therefore proceed to notice a few 
other matters of interest, to which Mr. Justice Stark alludes 
in the essay to which I have so frequently referred. Of 
these, the terms by which Kandyans designate their children 
as to size demand attention here. Mr. Stark notices only 
two, loku and tikiri, whilst there are no less than five 
words which convey the respective ages of children or persons 
in a family. Thus, loku is the ‘ eldest ’ of a family; tnrddwma 
or ‘middle’ is the next in gradation or age ; kudd indicates 
‘ small; ’ tiku-i ' smaller ’ still; and purjchi the ‘ smallest’ of all. 
In the maritime country, however, tikiri is not used; ^d 
ebittaud, a term peculiar to the low country, is a ‘bit-boy, as 
applied to baba or ‘ baby,’ smaller than pu^cbd or ‘ little one. 

The Pali or Tamil word aii/d, probably derived from the 
Sanskrit arya* “the respectable,” is found in the Sinhalese; 
and is used by us to signify ‘elder brother’; and akkd, which 
is a Sanskrit word for “ mother," is adopted in the Siyhalew 
to designate ‘elder sister.’ The use of these terms denote 
the great lespect with which the elder members of a family 
are treated amongst the Siyhalese ; and it is well known that 
elder brothers and sisters amongst us are never mentioned or 
called by their proper names. When the terms a.yd and akkd 


• Sm Ft. Wilson’s Hindil Z>ranui, rol. I., p. 113. 
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assume a more endearing form, they are expressed aiya^i 
and akka^i; and the same termination (andi) is employed 
•when speaking of a mother respectfully, as ammandi. The 
termination, in a similar application of the words app&, ‘ father,’ 
and bdla-appd or bdppa ‘ uncle' is ckchi, as dppochchi, 
bdppochchi. 

As the above are nominal terms of address peculiar in their 
use and application, so there are also nominal terminations 
and verbal affixes in the Sighalose, to which I shall allude 
here. Of nominal terminations, 1 may mention a peculiarity 
which is not generally nndersi(Hjd. It is in reference to the 
use of names without honorific ailixc-s. Wlien persons address 
each other without honorifics, they change tho terminations 
of the name from one vowol sound to another. They do so 
with a ■view of conveying rcsjuict. Tims for instance poddd, 
‘little one’ is changed KwXopfnldi; JusthuiioJ»Mhii; Comis 
to Coniigi &c. Though the latter is the vocative form of the 
noun, yet that fonn is adoptwl in tho other cases also, with a 
view to honor the person spoken of. Whei-e, however, no 
respect is intended, the proper termination of the name is 
alone retained. 


There are several verbal aflixp.s. Of them, mtiea slkd 
denotes the highest respect, as in the ]x)ssnge 
ctT»edas> 9 d^)<oe•e^^s! So does e>t03e> menawa, 

as in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ 
•extern 

Speaking of verUal affixes in the imperativo mood, to con¬ 
vey various degrees of respect to the i)er8on adtlressed, 1 shall 
here exhibit a few of the changes which one s»)litary word 
undergoes, when n)ipiied to diflVreut ]iersous. Take for 
instance ‘ «> come :’ 


1 

2 

4 


... to kings ... «f£ia>]<o£>. 

... to nohlemon ... os^caiaiQjzO. 

... to Priesthood... OBirfOorOieOSajdir'O 

{ to a Saiuanciu 1 . 
by a Thvra [ 
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5 ts&sSts33S}»eS 

6 SoffiS ... 

7 SeD«ti)a99... 

8 diQSaS ... 

9 S3§9id 

10 <gS), c® ... 

11 9Sh^tsS ... 

12 »8 


to equals ... tfiO'ihtsi. 

. to inferiors ... AtslQS. 

. ( *0 a genUeman ) 

or an equal, ( ^ . 

•] respectfully, or dsJJ€)> 

. or husband. ) A<aO)a>ts>f. 

. ( I z)0>dtst, 

.-j familiarly ... 


13 

14 

15 s>®}Q or 




to menials or 
low caste per¬ 
sons. 


Qd. 


Qodtii, 

Q9dSl9Q1. 


In reference to the variety of expressions used amongst 
the Sinhalese, the following extract from my “ Sidat Sajgari,” 
p. Ixiv., may not be out of place here. 


“ There ere nnmeroaB wordi in the Sinbtleee which ere nred towerdi 
pertiouler ol>'.gB'« of people, e. g., QiSi^esdotO * proceed,’ is e term proulier 
in i'l epplicetion to the priesthood, whereas aCBOCf»®d^0, of the like eig- 
nifieetion, is applied to the nobilitp, end aaSO, OQcoaJ, OQXsJSiS, OQ 
to eqoeli end inferiors of different grades. So likewise ' eat’ is 

applied to priests m8o9ae>®0fO to nobles, tSStSiQ to inferiors; and the ’ast, 
with different modifications, anoh as leaosi, SStoehtasDf saiOS^, OsOtft 
®S, <S}, asnda, to equals and inferiors.” 

So various are the modes of address, adopted by the Si^jiha- 
lese towards particular individuals, that the simple ®g ' yes,* 
used in familiar intercourse, is changed into ®e>co8, when the 
nobility are addressed; and into d»eo€>8, when the priebthood. 
The simple cor ‘no* becomes oS)i3, under similar circum¬ 
stances; and »emq8 ‘good’ is changed to ooooo^ and etcncqilS. 
. Having thus considered the principal matters to which Hr. 
Stark has attracted attention, I shall in the next place notice 
the “ modes of reverence” referred to in the following para¬ 
graph. 

” TI.ere sre several modes of reverenoe or obeisance among the Siphalese:— 
The shoes also cff: placing the right band on the breast, and bowing ; joining 
the bands, raising them thus to the forehead, and bowing; falling on the 
knees, and sodoiig; and prostration on the face upon the gronud.” 
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No native of the lower orders ever thinks of entering & 
imhtn'im or " mansion” of a nobleman, without first leaving 
his slipper's at the gate. This is an ancient custom in the East, 
which was enforced by Europeans for a very long time. Ben- 
net, in his work on Ceylon, (p. 100,) notices a decision of Go¬ 
vernment* respecting the assumption by natives of shoes lurd 
stockings, which they did to avoid being obliged to leave their 
slippers at the gates of gentlemen whom they visited; and w'e 
know of instances in Colombo, where natives of the highest 
families were refused admission into European houses, because 
they departed from the ancient custom of leaving their slip¬ 
pers at the door. But, happily, the time are changed! We 
perceive great so -ial change in the conduct of Europeans to- 
w.irds natives. From the adoption of English customs we 
augur happy results, amongst which (although the remark 
may excite a smile in certain quarters) I may almost predict, 
the abolition of caste-distinctions and class-prejudices. To 
proceed:—However stringent Wiis the original custom in re¬ 
gard to going barefooted in the presence of the nobility, there 


* " Mr. John Brixiut Da Zilva, the preunt asieBaoi of the Diatriot Court o( 
Oatle,.who wore ihoee end itookings in Court with mj unqualified ap¬ 

probation, wai refused admission into the Kaohoheri with soeh European 
appendages. That gentleman felt that, as a British subjeot, he had as great 
a right to wear shoes and stookings as those who were of European birth; but 
as the OoUeotor ehose to make a reference to the Qovernor, which was followed 
bj the most extraordinary deeieion, that * Hit EzcelUncy wiuld not tanetion 
the adoption of the mot comfortable portions of the European and Native 
eottumet ; and that the Interpreter must ehoote one or the other; ’ Mr. De Zilra 
relinquished bis viaits to the Eaoheheri, rather than the oomforts of bis adopted 
dress. A writer in the Calcutta Reviea, Deoember 1849, p. 881, defends the 
poliOT of a similar dtoiaion in India; but the reader will pereeive bow different 
are the costumes of the turban-clad Hindu, and the comb-wearing Siphalese, 
and therefore how very inappUoable are the writer's remarks to Ceylon, even 
if they can )<e justifi-id npon other pounds: "How muoh exitability, for in- 
stance, has been shewn (says the writer) in respeot to what has been ealled ' the 
shoe question.’ Taking off the shoe or slipper, was no custom introduced by 
the English. It was, and has been, the established custom of India for ages. 
If the natives of India claim a conformity to our customs, let them have it ny 
all means on equal terms. Let them have their pur^s or turbans in the 
ante-chamber. A native of whatever degree is peHeotly well aware that he 
cannot oall upon a native of high rank, without submitting to his country's 
etiquette; and he vrlU conform to it without a demur, though he grudges to 
do so to an European of equal rank. The Bengalis are the only natives (and 
anly a small section of thri^ who object to it. Why they do so object we 
never could comprehend. The Greeks, afar more independent, polished, and 
intellecthal people, always left their slippers in the lobby.” 
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seems to have been but little distinction in the forms of saln- 
tatiou. According to these forms one is entitled to be saluted 
(except he be a very low-caste person) in the same manner 
that he salutes his host; for, in the modes of saluting, by 
clasping the hands, there is no distinction between the noble 
aristocrat and the humble plebeian. The etiquette amongst 
the Siyholese is, that a female ought to raise her hands to the 
forehead, whilst it sufHces if a male should only lift them up 
so high as the tip of his fingers might reach his lips. In the 
Galle District, it is a serious offence not to return the saluta¬ 
tion of a person; and so scrupulous are they in this respect, 
that the late first Mabi Mudaliydr, Illaygak6n of Matara, 
never failed to return the compliment to all the Siyhalese who 
paid him the respect by bowing with an endili ,*—by which 
is meant the obeisance made by the clasping of the hands 
together. Of course he never raised his hands to the face 
when a Pctdwod or a Berakdrayd was the saluter; but 
even in the case of such persons, he, as is the practice in near¬ 
ly all the parts of Ceylon where ancient customs are strictly 
adhered to, made an inclination of his hiuid or hands, as the 
case may be, by raising them up in the form of a semi-Salaam 
of the Hindus. With regivrd to others of inferior calsses, no 
distinction is ever shown by those who correctlj' understand 
the etiquette on the subject. A Buddhist priest, or Buddha 
is to be worshipped jKinallga pihituwd, («sa3«)6<6ge)5) as we 
read in innumerable passages in the Buddhist scriptures, that 
is, by touching the ground with five parts of the bodj' of the 
saluter. This is difficult to be explained without a represen¬ 
tation; but if the reader will only fancy a person falling 
down on his face,t and then lifting up the body 8upporte<l by 
the forehead, the two elbows, and the knees—and then putting 
his clasped-hands to the forehead, he may perhaps get some 


• In the amali (Sanikrit) or reipeotfol obeieanee, (says Profeuor Wilsou), 
the head ii slightly bowed, thepsims of the band* are bro gbt togeiher, and 
raiaed literally lo the middle of the forehead, so th t the tips of the thombs 
only are in contact with it. Hindu Theatre, Vol. II. p. 108. 
t “ I fell at his feet to worship him." Rev. xix. 10. 
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couceptioo of a pereon prostrating in the manner indicated 
by pasa^ga pihituwd* 

It is pleasing indeed to see well trained natives make the 
nsnal salutation between man and man; for they do it in as 
graceful a manner as a Frenchman makes a bow. On the 
contrary, nothing can be more offensive to the sight than the 
half-English and half-Sif^halese salutation of some, the mlens- 
volens nod of others, and the ill-looking bow of that foreign 
people whom a Gajabihu made the settleie of the Alntkuru 
K6ral6. Like their outward forms of salutation, their langu¬ 
age, too, is a mixture of Sighalese and foreign idioms, and is 
different from that spoken by the real descendants of the 
SiQha race. 

Amongst the Si^^Iialese, a present of some little thing, when 
made by an Inferior to a superior, is considered as a high 
mark of respect; and to refuse it is to insult the donor. The 
Natives usually take forty- leaves of betel, as the drghya\ of 
our Hindu neighbours, on visiting their chiefs. A “ pingo,” 
or kada or cakes and fruits is not unfrequently presented; and 
this is ornamented with white tender leaves of the coconut 
palm. Amongst equals, presents are exchanged as a mark of 
attention ; and, if from a low-caste man, one of a higher caste 
receives a favor, the latter shows his respect by visiting the 
former with a pingo, which he takes no farther than the stile 
of the low-ciste man’s gsirden. 

Whilst it is a fact tliat all classes rec-iprocrate the common 
courtesies of life, it is also a fact, and one worthy of attention 
—that the Buddhist priests, who receive the homage of the 
laic, never return the obeisance of any one. 


* This it the tame form of '* worihip ” which t1 e R v. Spence Hardy in his 
Baste n Mon'iohism, p. 25, de-eribes a-' being p<rf rmeii, " with his for head 
to the gr<.a id, and toaohing the groan! wit<i bis kue s and toes.” Bat 
Hr. Hardy it wrong in saj ing that the “ ton ** shoald tonoh thr ground. 
Bur “toes," read 

t " She aom< t with an drghya, a pr ti nt indi' at ivr of resp' ot to a tu;'erior. 
It matters not of what it oonsiets."—li’iison’s Hiiufu theatre, I p. 812. 
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This is, perbspn, from a notion that ae a “ son of Buddha,” 
and indeed, one of *the three gems of adoration,’ the priest is 
entitled to the same reverence,* ■which Buddha exacted from 
all beings. For, it is stated by that sage, in his first discourse 
in the Pdrdjiki, on being remonstrated by V^ranja against 
what he considered an unjustifiable departure from decorum 
and propriety on the part of Gautama, by not reverently salut¬ 
ing venerable Brdhmins; such as the aged, the honorable, the 
experienced, and the far advanced in life—that there was not 
a single being amongst Brdhmas, Gods, Sramaoas or Brdhmins 
in the whole universe of the Brahma, the D6wa, and the 
human worlds, whom he should reverently salute, in whose 
presence he should rise, or whom he should invite to be 
sea ted.t 

The scriptures, too, receive the same reverence from the 
votaries of Buddlia, which they pay to the priesthood. For, 
as Mr. Justice Stark properly observes “ the Jdtaka-fota, 
or the Book of Incarnations is styled Jdtaka-pot-wahantd." 
As to the respectful posture in which the scriptures should be 
listened to, it is stated in the Ldwedasangrahaya, that “one 
should neither sit on high whilst the bana is read on the 
ground, nor stand up whilst it is read on high.”— 

The Rev. Spence Hardy thus notices the subject, in his 
work on Eastei'n Monachmn. 

“The Sromana rest ire- worship from the hoostho’der, and he tonne past 
of the Sagiiba, in which all Buddhists profess to lake refuge, when thr; 
repeat the three-fold formula of protection. Ih' priest never make 
obeisance to any one, and never pay any outward mark of respect. In 
the boots, they are represen'ed as using the word (<f, a form of the 


* " The proteotion of Sst^gha cannot be received by any one who sits 
ne r a priest without pe minion.”— ffardy‘$ Battem Monaehitm, p. 210. 

f The habits of the Eiphaleae in reepoot of the outward marks of res- 
p ot and attention to liUj eriors, accord with those of the Bindus ; as enjoined 
by Hrnu -n bis Institutes, u. $ 186.—See alio, 7r. Atiafir S. iii.p. 198.,«( ««6. 
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a«ooDd person singnltr that i< offenuTcly low, when a'ldreseing Einga, 
or even deities; all other persons are the honorifio tonn of the verb, 
when addressing them, but they never ace it in return; they r oive h nor 
from all beings, in all forms: bat they never give it to any being in* 
any form.”—p. 414. 

Mr. Hardy is substantially correct in what he states in the 
above extract; but the remark respecting e>a>f td, us being the 
pronoun used by the priest to the layman, requires qualification. 
It is possible that this “formot the second person atri^ttlar,” 
occurs in books translated from the P41i into the Sinhalese; 
but I have never met with a single passage in any original 
Sinhalese work in which a priest is made to address a laic, 
much less a King, or a Ood, with a pronoun “ that is offensive¬ 
ly low,” The word that I have always met with in my read¬ 
ing, as the pronoun used by the priest to the laic (except 
indeed where the Pdli {x£h> Uvan is rendered literally into 
SiQhalese) is tejn or osjsb tojti, the form of the second 
person plural, which I need not inform the reader, becomes 
like other terms of address when used in the plural form, 
an honorific.* 

I shall content myself with five examples:— 

1. In the^ffa/ip^<If<-Tf'a 9 So,NandaMaha Thdra is made to 
address his royal pupil, Siri Safigabd, who was also his nephew, 
with aoaS you thus: joiSofsienaJ 

chfiScestSl^fi &8aa>»Siie^S>)^atsS 
fiQ <f:sSta9^S cSqe)} »e>e><d £)e^<5a»cie6, Sceof ooxoa 
^lOS e>S><iel)(s9 

qcEfoojcq fi<*6 “Afterwards, 

one day, his uncle Nanda Mahi Thera recited pirit to Prince 
Siri Sangabd, who had attained his majority; and, after he 
had beard bana, addressed him as follows: ‘ Most noble 


* The ploial form of the second person may be properly need with the 
epithet. 'Lord,' ‘Master,’ 4c. e. g. exhSrfi ACmB rStdQc* 

•sof esq, SicaBq •ooBq. ‘ My Lord (address¬ 

ing Baddha) did you (stasS) obtain this unshalcen firmness from the god. 
dees of earth 7 Are yoa Sakra 7 Ate yoa Brahma 7— Sraajna-^ndUxnkdra. 
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Prince, you (©oa) have now maatered the Buddhiatical doc- 
trinea, and alao the inferior ai-ta and science,’" &c. 

2. The same prince having afterwards refused to assume 

the reigns of Government, is thus addressed by the pnesthood, 
upon the earnest solicitations of the populace :_ 

©asS tad'dncq ^iaf©ai«,; 8 e 9 , &c. 

“ There is much merit that you (®q 8 ) have acciuired,” &c. 

3. King Milindu is thus addressed by Nagas^na thora in 
the Milindfipprcuna: and this be it remembered is like the 
last, a translation from the Pali®as,<J 8 j©a 3 «e ©CMcecnOeca 
C,os1 ©oMcotafiS^iS 8 £>j( 5 ®erf®, “ He inquired, * Monarch, 
where is the city of your (©cBje©<o) birth,’" Ac. 

4. In the Thiipawa^a the priest Maha-sup is represented 

as speaking to King Ajjitasatru thus: ®a< 589 «>icDffl®M <0 

£>»a5!Of0eD3f»eJa i9«£ia5csei8a«f «©«3 c«S® ©C 

stsQwqoBj ©C8 jo&i<B $Sse8@es«fa3 6^>a 

a 3 ®a«sj «»dO«OS ©S®oJo 6 a ©<^®dffl. “ He said. Monarch, 
danger is to be apprehended in future to the venerable relics, 
from (the malignity of) heritics. It is as well, whilst there 
are kings eminently faithful like yourself (®o>o) to make .a 
depository of relics with a view to avert the danger.” 

5. Mahasena, a God of Swarga is addressed by Assa- 
gutta th4ra with tepiy in the following passage in the 
Milhxdnpprama.—tSa <SsafQ e<n9««l«o ^©a<5,da»j®od3 ®®«^ 

©a®< 5 ia<a e«C3§ ®^dss®( 5 l«>a»a>jaDid® 4 ^©aBf©( 3 a#«!og ^8 

OjqcB gaXBieocs© coa^eondeS 

eoQ a©^S®«&»aaat ©ososud ^gQ®aD. “Hail your divine 
Majesty Mah4s4na; we who always behold with our divine 
eyes these six heavens besides the human world, have failed 
to perceive any one besides yourself (®aajo,) who is able to 
defeat King Milindu in his artful dialectics, and thereby to 
nourish the religion of Buddha.” 

I have already made a passing allusion to <f] 3 »S>i©{£f di/u 
bovnn “longlife,” as a term of greeting amongst the Siyha- 
lese. 1 may here also mention that we use another term which is 
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di/urakaMkara (Unda “may your life be 
preservedand it is not annsual amongst us to bid one— 
subagaman, urhicb literally means “fare-well." The usual 
mode of taking leave amongst the Sinhalese, is by asking 
awasara, “ leave "—although amongst equals we frequently 
say, SS) deqoe, mama gohin eflM “ I shall go and 

return" quite different from the Tamil v&nim, simply, 
“ 1 will come." 

With the above my observations on the forms of salutation 
and modes of address amongst the Sinhalese, terminate ; but, 
before 1 conclude, 1 cannot forbear making a few remarks on 
what Mr. Stark considers the connection between d5(5 “ the 
royal colour,” and “ the title of the great." 

■' mia wKS thoi p«rh»p( whst may be called the royal or government 
eolonr, and wor'a of that formation may he lo derived. There was a 
Nt'famd, at the head of reveral of the departments. It was (he litle 
atoa*ly gtv' n to any high official, and it is still the tit's of the great officer 
of government in the temples. 

“The term in question may, I conceive, be so rendered acoordingly. 
Thus when the valiant 0 ja-bihu Rija, whose city (nn'iks the banquet 
house of a great king as his ministers ignorantly r> presented) had been 
entered by an enemy, and many captives taken, at length resolved on sn 
expedition for their recovi ry, be went out from the oounoil with NUa Y6dayi 
the great officer of war. These words, however, have been 
rendered * Nila the giant,’ and ‘ ihe great g'ant Nfla,’ as if sSq (nUa) 
were a proper name, and not like iSQca (lulaya) and (nilatata) 

an offic", place or aitoa'ion.** 

There is no more connection between nila as a ‘ colour,’ 
and n!la as an ‘ office,’—than there is between nil os the 
verb, “ to be unwilling,” and nill as the noun which signifies 
“ the shining spark of brass in trying and melting the ore.” 
Nor is the appellation of Gaja Bahu’s giant, who accompanied 
him on his expedition to the Sdlian country, derived from 
nila (blue colour,) any more than is the N^lla Purdna of the 
serpent God,* or the great ntVrr, that lofty and sacred mountain 


Sea Asiatic Rssesrehes, Vol. xv. 
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of the Riiin/lyima, whose sninmit WiW of pni-e and bright 
gold.® 

As I'especta colom’ Mr. Stark lulda ; 

“ The giCAt coliair was jSq (uiln) the colonr of t)ie sky aial «iooan, an<l 
like tliesc, imleeil, .‘«isccptili1e of )imny shades ‘from ^'reeii t«» ilark hlne ; 
hilt commonly denoting; this last, the colour of Vishnu's garment. It is to 
tliis colonr allusion is so often mode in the ilescriptivu writin;^ of the Siy- 
halese |H>cts ; as when they sing the pndsos of foci, soft and Itouutiful ‘ as 
the full blown lotus.’ 

"So also when tliey sjieak of Motns hair,’ and the 
or blue ornament of dark eyes." 

The Sit^liulese are, doubllesii, great admirers of blue aa a 
“colour;” yot it id not to tlnit colour which idlusion id so 
often matle in the doHcriptivo writingd of tlie poets, us sup- 
j)ospd bj- Mr. Stark. When in singing the praises of the feet, 
the poet compares them to eianScseBsid “ the full blown 
tender lotus,” he only compares them to the broiul formation, 
and the tenderness, of the flower—by no means intending to 
convey its colonr. For .wiYt as a name for the lotus, is a generic 
term. It maj* either be the white or the red lotus; but it 
never 8ignifie.s the Nelumbiuni sj/eciomim, which is distin¬ 
guished by nitnpn?: as when we speak of a nilnpulesi, ‘ hlne- 
lotns-eyed,’ a term for * woman,’ expressive of her lieauty as 
‘ belle,’ is in English. The liair, it is true, is compared to 
bine objects, as the tail of a peacock, and sometimes to green 
objects, as the Valeenaria tict(indra:'\ but never, sis I appre¬ 
hend, to the tidifs; and the reason for this, (what may seem to 
be a strange comparison) is—nof that «/7r/, “blue,” is con- 
sidei'Ctl to be a “great,” “government,” or “royal, colour”; 
but that the Hiijlndese did not anciently draw a distinction 
between green, blue, and black. Tims, when we s;iy, 


• The fact however, that one and the same wonl can in the course of 
time niumme varions forms for various objects, proved as it is by number¬ 
less examples, requires no further support.—Bopp's Comp. Uram., p. 10. 

t See my Sidet Saygarf, Note Ap. p. .xcviii. 
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in respect of our eyes, we do not mean, “ blue ornament of 
dark eyes," but simply the darkness of one’s eyes, or the 
dimness which one feels on getting a fit of fainting. 

But Mr. Stark is right when he understands the phrase 
j^SoS)c5 htus-nunitli, as referring to “ red lips;" for it is 
remarkable that whilst western nations sing the praises of the 
Ups signifying the month, in a limited sense ; the orientals 
speak of the mouth in a like sense to signify the lips. is 

specifically the “ red lotus," and in comimriug the mouth to 
that flower, we only convey the redness of the lips, as the 
English Ixird convej'S the same idea, bj' refeiring to Coral. 
Speaking of tanibaru, Mr. Stark thinks that “ it might well 
give occasion to the same name as a designation of the Island, 

‘ Tambmparni," red lea/, whence the classic ap¬ 
pellation for Ceylon, Tapnlaiie." 

The origin of this word is no longer a matter for specula¬ 
tion. It is well known that it is derived from Tanibavanuei, 
“copper colour,"—that hue wliich seems to be held so sacred 
amongst the Hindus, tliat, according to the institutes of Manu, 
(Cap. iv. § 130), it is an offence to pass over even the “ shadow 
of a copper-coloured man but I am glad of the opportunity 
thus presented, of correcting an ei'ior into which the learned 
translator of the Mahawaifsa has inadvertently fallen. 

Dr. Mill, in recording his opinion on “ this most authentic 
History of Ceylon”; says, in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, for December 1836:— 

“TaU real origin of the celebrated name Taprobane —(whatever may he 
thought of the story connected with it in the Mahiwansa and which may 
seem with greater probability to have arisen from the Tainnt-farna, or 
copper colour, of iU sonthem clitTs near il/af Hra, so well known to Naviga¬ 
tors—is one of the points of carious and interesting information which we 
owe mainly to this publication of Mr, Turnour. Whatever had been 
before suggeste*! on the probable origin of that name, so little now known 
except in these Buddhistic Books, as one of the proper names of the great 
island of Zanca or Singhala-dtcipa, was in the Itighest degree forced and 
improbable (a g. the Hind- Tapuvi-liaban ; or ‘die Island of Havana’.”) 
-p. «30. 


1 
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Now Dr. Mill was quite right in thinking it was more pro¬ 
bable that this name was derived from tAmya~var)ia (which 
is tamba-vanna in Pali) copper colour” than from tamba 
panniyo, “ copper palmed,” given in Mr. Tumour’s version 
of the Mahawansa. For, it appears that Mr. Tumour has 
fallen into this error by taking the text to be Tamba pan- 
iiattha panniyo. And although he has corrected ithe text in 
his Errata, by giving as the correct word Tamhavanattha 
pdnayo, he has, nevertheless, failed to rectify the error in the 
Translation,—an omission by which he has permitted the 
passage to i-emain thus ;— 

“At the s|K>t >rliere the seven-hnnclred men, with the King at their 
head, exhausted (by sea sickness, and faint from weakness) had landed 
out of the vessel, supporting themselves on the (lalrns of their I\and 
pressed on the ground, they set tliemselves down. Hence, to them the 
name of Tambapanniyo {cojiiteT-palmed, from the colour of the soil. 
From this circumstance that wilderness obtained the name of Tamhapanni. 
From the same cause also this renowned land became celebrateil (under 
that name.)— Mahaira/Jta, p. SO. 

With all the deference due to the memory of so distinguish¬ 
ed an Onentalist as Mr. Tumour, I venture to offer the 
following translation :— 

“The seven-hundred men, with the king at theii-head,who 
had come from thence, landed out of the vessel, exhausted 
and faint from weakness; and sat themselves down by press¬ 
ing the palms of their hands on the grotmd. Whereby their 
palms became (tamba-vanna,) copper coloured. From this 
circumstance that wilderness obtained the name of Tamba- 
panna; and from the same cause also this renowned land 
became designated by that name.” 

The Tika h;v8 the following explanation, to which we 
append a Translation ; and it fully bears out the correctness 
of the text and the conjecture of Dr. Mill. 

Tambapanni yatu ahAti—yat6, yaaiiii tamba blidmi-rajchi pliu^dialta 
UsanpHni tambawanno aliAsi; tatdtasmii a6pa<l(Ssuclia dvaandddna gabita- 
metta nagarancha ayan dipAcbati imd sabbd tambapAoina makA ah^iinti 
atthA. * 
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Tliat is :— TambajHimii yato ahfdi, &c.—sigiiifies “ Sine© by 
reason of touching the dust of copjicr-coloured eirth, their 
palms became cojjpei' coloured; by reason thereof was this 
province, the city (built therein), and this Island, designated 
Tamhaj)&ni," &c. 

Having thus ascertained the origin of this classic api>elhi- 
tion for Ceylon, I purpose, befoi-e concluding, to advert to an 
important topic suggested by the following remai-ks on the 
subject by Dr. Mill 

“ Whenever corrcsiiuntling wonU in llio Puli iind Siughulcse occur, as 
they do ever}' where, I hcliere it will be invariably found that tlio lutttr 
(the vernacular words of the iicople of the Kandian and Maritime pro- 
rtneOK of Ceylon), rttruMe mont c/otelff the Sanskrit original of Imth:— 
whereas the funner, the sacrod language, tatea in all worda that admit of 
it, the Kame sort ol iH.'cnliar vaiiatiuu which Iroluiigx to the tungnes of 
northenimiMt luilia,—allowing cviilcnlly that it was thrnrr, and not from 
Ceylon, that the i>ccnlinr langnago na well ita inatitutionH of UnddhUin 
canid to the Islaiul, —ns the Muhuiruniii itself diKtinctly ax-Hcrts. To take 
but one out of the nniiiy inatancea that miglit he. allogeil, we may give 
one of tho moHt remniknldc and early iinnics <if the Island, viz. Tambu- 
paniiyo, as the IMIi name ia given in p. 3.1 of thia Hperimeu of the Muka- 
irons/, viz. tlie " copiKJr^W/nrf/in Kanskrit Tiiinni-jnluL Now this 
Sanskrit form, XU dillcrent from thei’d/i, is actually the present Singha. 
lose for the same thing, as I was msoircil by a com]ietent scludar on tho 
Ishuid ; and a very' convincing piisif that it has ever lieen so, may be seen 
in the name by whirh the Island was nnivenially known to tho aucientn 
and to CoHiiins Indicoplcustcs when he visited it, viz. TAPItOJiANE. 
The ({recks wonlil lie just ns unlikely, to introduce this r where it did not 
exist, ns any other languages of India, licsides the northernmost ones 
woold 1)0 to drop it where it licforc cxisteil; but this is a universal eharac- 
terof the I’nikrit and of the. present Hindi, (as seen in this wuni, tumbu, 
copficr, him, “word" for kurm, &c., &c., &c.)— Betty. A. iioeiety's 
Journtil, vol. v., p, 8.10. 

Without ooutroverting the main ixmition of tho loaruod 
Doctor, viz., that there was a coniiectiojt between the History 
of Ceylon before the Christian ajra, with that of Mnghadda, or 
that ))art of northern India which we now call liehar® ; I 

• " Our langnago furnishes us with strong evidence against the sup- 
l^itiun tliat it Miongs to the Southern class of languages."—Nit/nf 
Safyard, p. hii. 
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may be permitted to remark that the SiijhaleBe resembles the 
PdU more than the Sanskrit;'^ aud this is the case not only 
in respect to the general structure of the language, but in 
reference to the particular appellation given to this 

-“otiHust Indian isle, Tiiprobtinc." 

For, although Dr. Mill states on the authority of what he 
regartled a “competent scholar on the Island’*—that “the 
Sanskrit form (tilmra-pdni) so different fi-oin the Pali, is 
actually the pi'esent Siyhalesef fur the same thingit is 
nevertheless very clear that the Sinhalese word, Tatr.mana 
for the same place,| is derived fi-om the Pili, and not from 
the Sanskrit. From the fact, tliat this Ishmd was anciently 
culled Tdptvhunc by Western nations, especially the Greeks, 
who, it is probable to suppose, “ would be just us unlikely to 
introduce this r where it did not exist, as any other nations 
of India (be.sides the Northernmost ones would be to drop it 
where it before existed)”—a presumpiiou doubtless arises in 
favor of this name having been of Sanskrit oiigiu. But wo 
cannot give much weiglit to this presumption, when the same 
facts upon which it is based may lender the truth of adif- 
fei'ent hyiiothesis probable, viz., that the Greeks, after the 
Wijayan kcu, were indebted for the name to persons who 
expressed themselves in Sanskrit, or in a dialect of Sanskrit 
origin.§ For, whilst it is quite clear from the writings of the 


* Tlic SinlialeHo 1>vmmo iurdriniratcd with Sanskrit funiis only at a 
^cry recent ilale. .See Sithrt Snnffoni, |)|>. xxx., liii., clxiv. 

+ In Sii^lialesc liiHtoricnl works, Taii>boj>aiinn is called Tuintiiunti; See 
Hdiawuliya, anil l'orl>cs'Eleven Years in Ceylon, vol. I. p. II. Abo 
I'pnam’s works, vol. ii., pp. 174-5. 

t “They rctiimcd from their destruction ti> or the 

city of I'liinmumi.” — lii'Jmrtiliya. 

S “ I am inclined to suggest that the name of Taiiiba|tani, TamliaNiaiii, 
Tamlirajmiini of the IMli historians, which has l>eeii convertcil into Tapru- 
hane Uy those of the Western world, may have hail iU origin when Vijaya 
and his followers made known their timt eomincst in Lanka to the mce 
from which he was dcscendeil, and from whom he had heeii ex|>t:Ued.”— 
forbtt, vol. 1., pp. 10, 11. 
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Greeks, that they "were indebted to others* at a comparatively 
modem date, (after the Christian era) for the information 
recorded by them, it is a fact that ancient rock inscriptions, 
recorded in India by the great Monarch Afdka (B. C. 259,) 
contains the name Tamha-panni, withont the Sanskrit r, and 
in the integrity •which it occurs in the Mahiwaijsa ;—and this 
too, be it remarked, in a sentence which gives two Sanskrit 
names, “ Satiyaputm” “ and “ Katalapat;'a”—the P41i of 
which would be, Satiyajnitta and KatalipuUa. I extract the 
following passage from the Oirnar InsaHption.^ 

“ Every where •within the conquered Provinces Raja Piya- 
dasi, the beloved of the Go<ls, as well as in the parts occupied 
by the faitliful, such as Clidla, Pida, Satiyajnitra and Kutali- 
putra, even as far as Tambapanni —and moreover, within the 
domains of Antiochus the Greek," &c., itc. 

The Sinhalese word Tammana, clearly bears greater affinity 
to the Pdli Tambapannu, than to the Sanskrit Tdmhrapani; 
and this relation may be further illustrated by the greater 
resemblance between those two languages, than between the 
Sanskrit and Sinhalese. I proposo to exhibit this by present¬ 
ing the reader with a number of words; and with that object 
I submit the following observations:— 

An opinion seems to prevail that the Sanskrit is entitled to 
greater claims to originality than the Ftili; and peculiarities 
in the formation of the latter language have been exhibited to 
show that it is a dialect of tho Sanskrit, if not immediately 
transformed from that language.^ Upon so important and 


* There is a river calle<l Tambrapani in the southern I’eninsula of 
India, and it is not improbable that tho Natives of India pronounced the 
Pili •n'ord (TaiubapaMi) according to the peculiai-ity of tlieii own 
language, and in accordance with the name •nith \rhich they had been 
already familiar, •viz., Tanibnrpeini. 

f Bengal Asiatic Soc. Journal, vol. vii., p. 150. 

t ” From an examination of the structure of the Cnneifonn-Peniic, and 
Zwdic, the oldest forms of the dialects of ancient Persia, it is evident 
that both have been derived from the Sanskrit; the relation which they 
hear to the latter being analogous to the relation of tlie Ptdi or Prikrit to 
the same—of Italian to Spanish or Latin.’’—Journal o/ Jl. A. S. Grtat 
Britain and Ireland, voL xvl, part I, p. 194. 
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weighty a question—one, on which the learned world is much 
too dlrided—it may not be proper to express an opinion with¬ 
out fnlly entering into an investigation of the subject: nor is 
it necessary for my purpose to do so here. My object at pre¬ 
sent is briefly to show the particular relation which the 
Siyhalese bears to the Pdli, and to explain that the Sanskrit 
element in the Si^^halese, to which Dr. Mill refers in the 
paragraph above extracted fronr his notes, is one of compara¬ 
tively incnlern introduction.* I shall briefly allude to several 
peculiarities. 

1. It is a phenomenon well known, that in many Sanskrit 
words a erf A: is frequentlj' followed by a of sA ; and that in 
their corresponding Pali terms, the sh is changed into the 
aspirate of k. Thus 

©»S3M vrikaha into durfcD rxikkha, ■‘tree.’ 
e»«>] kahamd into Qeb khnmd, ‘ forgiveness.’ 

dakshim into qerfS^ dakkhina, ‘ south.' 

0^6 kahura into ad hharn, ‘ razor.’ 

9.CSS0 kahettra into oaae) klutta, ‘ field.’ 

On comparing the above with their corresponding Siyhalese 
words, there is clear evidence that the Fill forma are alone 
changed into the Siyhalese. Thus :— 


San. 

Pdli. 

Siy. 

Oasai 

dierfS 

di*rf ‘ruk.’ 

ettSh 

as Si 

aaSh ‘keme.’ 


<;erfS4^ 

‘dakuyu.’ 

aaS<S 


ssd *k&ra.’ 


»S)eio 

•asrrf ‘ket.’ 


It is unnecessary to multiply examples; but I may mention 
the following, which easily occur to my mind ; Sag, 

S<rf * an ascetic £>£!g> eorrf ‘ eye asa, aotS, cserf 

‘demon ;’ 9>S>}ts!S>, ®3)}«rf ‘niwan ;’ <^aa, ccfS, Qsrf 

‘alac;’ <fcsS ‘an eye;’ &c. 


* See my Sidat-Sangari, pp. xlviii, clxxxvii. 
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2. Another phenomenon to which I shaJl advert, ie, that 
when tlie Sanskrit vowel ri, which is not known to the Pili 
and Siyhalese, is found changed into another vowel in the 
Pili, that same vowel is adopted in the Siyholese. Thus : 


San. 


Pili. 


Siy. 



rijlt 


ujit 

Ci5 

udii, * direct.’ 

®.p 

mridu 


miidu 


niiidn ‘tender.’ 


risJii 

^8 

isi 


m ‘a Rishi.' 


riclhi 


iddki 

-JC 

fdi(.* 

OitiSi prishtha 

80<b 

pittliH . 

£3 

p\lH * back.’ 

ceiSt 

griha 

OKseo 

geha 

9'<S) 

ye ‘ house.’ 


driiVi'i 


dafhn 

<1® 

data ‘ coarse.' 

esiO 

krita 

eas) 

kata 

aag 

kala ‘ made.’ 


hridn 


liuda 

enq 

hada ‘ heart.’ 


krimi 

’tS9 

kimi 


kimi ‘ worm.’ 

e>je3 

mritn 

So 

mata 

®® 

uuiJa ‘dead.’ 

a»)CD)(; frigdla 

SaiC stgd!a 

&t>^$ival ‘ jackal.’ 


vnksha 

dititS> riikltha 

died ruk ‘ tree.* 


3. It is well known that the conjunct r found in the 
Sanskrit is frequently lost in the PAli. When this is 


the case, the corresponding words in the Sinhalese bear a 


greater aCBnity to the PAli than to the Sanskrit Thus :— 

San. Pali. Siy. 

csjg Umvu 

a®S> tamba 

aS> 

taihba ‘copper.’ 

Q{f^ vai'tina 

vanna 


vana ‘colour.’ 

haviiiia 

kanna 


katift ‘ ear.’ 

o dtA partina 

panna 

Cjf 

pan ‘leaf.’ 

nrddlta 

<jCi) cddha 


ada ‘ half.’ 

ivastm 

ivattha 

Srf 

H'dt ‘raiment.’ 

Drrfg ivaktra 

Sosa watta 

Oct 

u'at ‘ face.’ 

(*fJa irshya 

issa 


isa * enmity.’ 

e>asB0 ksheti'a 

ei3o>£a khetlu 


kel ‘ field.’ 

traddlid 

ssqlcDj sadd/ut 

«siqt 

Sfdj? ‘faith.’ 


• A word tignifj'ing ‘ the power to go through the air.' 
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San. 


Pali. 


Siv. 



agra 


agga 

9CD 

aga ‘ chief.’ 

e£)cfl 

swai'ga 

acccD 

sagga 

cscn 

aaga ‘ heaven.* 

tfainana 

es«>44S 

samana 


aamajia ‘ priest.’ 


dharnuna 

d)«>S 

dhamma 

<5® 

dam ‘doctrine.’ 


4. The semivowel od at is unknown to the Pali, as it is 
to tlie Sinhalese. When we therefore take Sanskrit words in 
wliich this letter occurs, and compare them with their cor¬ 
responding Pali and Sinhalese words, we obtain the same 
results to which we have already adverted; as for example:— 
San. Pili. Si^. 

aifwaryya jerfsogo# issat'iya jgtfi tsnru ‘prosperity.* 
9<t^>^^airiiu’ana sruim/ta emwana a name. 

90AO(^eo kaildsa kildaa keles a name. 

»»eB(5 taila •aJQ tela tel ‘oil.’ 

vaira 9iG(5 vera ve7’a ‘ hatred.’ 


5. The results are precisely the same when we compare 
Sanskrit words in which the somivowel Si^ au occurs with 
their corresponding words in the Pali and Siyhalese, in which 
this vowel sound is entirely lost. Thus, for instance :— 


San. 

aiuliadlta 
•(flid gauru 
•i£>td cIm ti'a 

»oi ttau 

»3><icddj«) vmiktika 
9>(£t6Q raui'ava 


Pali. 

aD«D dshadha 
eiold gi>'a 

<o>e>3 navi 
g/sfeSsB muttika 
9 <Siati> riruva 


Siy. 

S>g osu ‘ drug.' 
»co)d gora ‘ white.’ 
»*jd iora ‘ thief.’ 
«oi£) nfva ‘ ship.’ 
gflj mutu ‘pearl.’ 
»tHdiS> rii'uva a name. 


6. A silent s before certain consonants, which is to be 
found in the Sanskrit, is lost in the Pali, except perhaps in 


• Vide ante, p. 245. 

f The PUi & is changed into cb in the Sighaleae, nince the former 
sound is not known to our language. See Sidat-Saygari, p. liv. 
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conjanction 'with v ; and this is exactly the case in their 


corresponding Si^^halese words. Thns ;— 


San. 

Pili. 

SiQ. 

&«aq) 

wcutu 

SflMQ waUu 

Dot wat ‘ riches.’ 

cotoCS 

skandha 

e)^ khandha 

katda * trunk.’ 

axofiCD ttambha 

dCflo ihambha 

€> 1 ® tfinba ‘pillar.’ 

«aoQ^ 

ttuti • 

gtfi thuti 

0 Q(S iuti ‘ thank.’ 

aathin 

q03 aft At 

tfiQ fia ‘ bone.’ 

iftiQ 

ashta 

tfS£) attha 

tfO ata ‘ eight.’ 

otmSi 

priahtha 

8Cth pUtka 

BD pita ‘ back.’ 

e«9 

puahpa 

gdA puppha 

gd pup ‘ smell.’ 

wdBd 

athawira 

0^6 thera 

9js><5 tera ‘elder priest.’ 

ciciQ 

tuahti 

CQc)S tuflhi 

ogg tutu ‘ gladness.’ 

eatota 

haata 

flood fiattba 

«3ot hat ‘ hand.’ 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
GHYLON BRANCH. 


THE LAWS OF THE BUDDHIST 
PRIESTHOOD. 

By thk Hbv. D. .J. Gogerly, 

In the I’apers laid I'cforo the Society respecting the 
lii\VB relative to the Ordination of Buddhist priests, the dif¬ 
ferent precepts are liter.dly tnmslatvd in the order in which 
they are recorded in tlie MuhA Vrigyo. But this mode, 
altliongh exact, is tedious, and thei'efore will l>e al)anduned 
in this, and the following Papers. The snlistance of the 
precepts will be given, with such observations as may tend 
to elucidate them. 

It has been previonsly noted, that Buddha declined the 
formation of a code of laws for the government of the 
priestly order when he w.is requesteil to do so by Siripntra, 
one of his chief piiests; stilting, that it would be more 
advisable to legislate as circumstances should arise requiring 
directions to be given. The precepts thus given were 
afterwards arranged under seixinite heads. The Pdrdjika 
and Pdchittiynn divisions contain the Moral precepts, binding 
upon every member of the order. The Mnhd Vaygo and 
Chiilfi Vaggo, contain tlie Kcclesiastical laws, and the 
Pariwdra Pdtht is a technical recapitulation and explanation 
of the other four sections of the Vinaya Pitaka. 

The second chapter of the Mahd Vaggo, explains how 
the Piya, or Up&sutha days were instituted, and gives the 
rules of their observance. The P6ya days are, up to 
the present time, observed by all Buddhists, who on 


B 
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the chuages of the moon attend their temples, make 
offerings, hear the discourses of Ihiddba read, or his 
precepts explained, and devote a portion of the day to 
meditiition, and other religions observances. But the days 
of the New and of the Full Moon are regarded bj* the 
priests as days of peculiar solemnity, each priest being 
required to be present at a general assembly of the order, 
at an appointed place within the district, in which he 
resides, that his moral conduct may be investigiited : and 
if he have been guilty of any irregularity, he must confess 
it, and submit to ecclesiastical discipline. 

The institution of the Ujiiiuitha resulted from the 
recommendation of Seniya Bimbisdra, the king of Magtulha. 
He observed that the teachers of the Ptu'ihhdjaka sect were 
accustomed, on the days of the changes of the moon, to 
assemble their followers and preaich to them, in conse¬ 
quence of which they became very popular. 

He waited on Buddha, stated the fact, and requested 
him to direct his priests to adopt a similar course of pro¬ 
ceeding. To this Buddha assented, and calling an assembly 
of his priests directed them to meet on the days of the 
New and Full Moon, and on each intervening eighth day. 
They iiccordingly met on the days now known as the day 
of New Moon, the eighth day, the fifteenth da 7 , and the 
eighth day after the fifteenth day. 

At first they remained quite silent when assembled, 
as they had received no directions how they were to conduct 
them.s-'lves. When it was reported to Buddha, that the 
people were much dissatisfied with these silent meetings, 
he directed that on each day of assembling, they should 
preach to the people, and explain the doctrines of their 
religion. It also occurred to him, that it would be ad¬ 
vantageous if, on the New Moon, and on the fifteenth 
day of the month, the priests, in addition to their public 
preaching, should hold a private meeting in which the 
Moral precepts, called the PUimokkJut, should be recited. 
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and the obedience or disobedience of each priest be ascer¬ 
tained, that thus the purity of tlie priesthood miKht be 
secured. For this purpose, he directed that certain bound¬ 
aries should be determined on by the SnAghn^ (or assembly 
of the priests,) and that all the priests living vrithin that 
bouud-.uy should meet together on the days appointed. 

The boundaries are in no case to inclnde a district 
more than three yoduns (about 40 miles) in extent; and 
they are not to be intersected by a river, unless there be a 
bridge or ferry boat, by which the priests may pass without 
danger: neither shall one large boundary include smaller 
boundaries, but each district must be distinct from every 
other. If a priest reside in a jangle, the boundary shall 
include the space of 300 feet around his hut. If priests 
be in a vessel, or on a b;mk, or rock, within a river 
or lake, so far as a man can throw water, is to be accounted 
a boundary. 

There may be many residences for priests within a 
district, but the UpdsntJui services are to be conducted in 
one place only, which place has been previously consecrated. 
This Ui*i*(Uha hall is to be in general near to the residence 
of the senior priest of the district. All the priests who 
are in the district at the time appointed for the meeting> 
shall assemble in this place : if the number be such that 
they cannot be accommodiited in this one room, a porch, or 
a verandah, m ly be added to it; and after it has been 
consecraletl the whole building will be one UpSxatha hall. 
Notice of the time of meeting shall be given by the senior 
priest. No layman is to take any part in the proceedings. 

Priests are not allowed, except in their own residences, 
to be without their throe rubes; but as at times in coming 
to the UjtSaaUia, their u]>i)er garments may become wet, 
permission is given to lay aside one of them, if aece 8 sar 3 ', 
during the service. 

The UjiSmUIih service consists of five parts:— 

1. The opening service. 
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2. The recital of the laws concerning Pdrdjika (leading 
to expulsion). 

3 The recital of the laws concerning SadgJiddisesa, 
(leading to suspension). 

4. The Aniyata dhammn, or doubtful cases. 

5. The minor offences in detail. 

In genera], the whole is to be recited, and the 
necessary enquiries to be made: but in case of danger 
from armies, thieves, demons, or other injurious 
thiugs, the service may be shortened. The service is to be 
conducted by the senior priest, or by some competent 
person nominated by him in the Geuend Meeting, who 
is not to be impelled in the i>erformance of his duties 
by any of those present, upon pain of ecclesiastical censure. 
The precepts are to be recited in a cletur and audible 
voice. If any priest have a chai’ge to make against another, 
he is previously to intimate his intention to the person 
against whom the charge is to be brought: if this noti^ 
has not been given, the accusation is not to be jreai^. 
No groundless chitrge is to he made, under pain of 
censure; and if an niijnst sentence has been passed by 
the Sanghfi against any person, it may be put aside 
if four or five members are of opinion that it should 
bo disallowed : if only two or three members dissent, 
they maj’ enter tlieir protest: if only one, he may say, 
“I do not .agree,” and thus record his dissent 

The senior priest is to command a junior to sweep 
the Upwatha hall, to aiTange the seats, and, when uecesstiry, 
to light the lamps. If the junior refuse, he is to be placed 
under censure. 

No priest within the district is allowed to be absent 
without a sufficient reason being shited : if he be detivined 
from the service by sickness, he is to make to another 
priest a declaration of his own purity, and of his assent 
to the meeting being held, (that is, that he is not acquainted 
with any reason why it should not be held): othenvise he 
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is to be brought on hia couch to the place of meeting. If 
he be placed under restraint by enemies, 'so as to be unable 
to attend, the SaAgJui is to depute a member to see him, 
and to receive his declaration of personal purity, and of hie 
assent to the meeting being held. 

The senior priests must be present before the Uji6a(ilha 
service is commenced. 

If from any cause, a minority of the priests in the dis¬ 
trict commence the service, and afterwards a number 
larger than those present at the commencement should 
come in, the service is to be re-commenced : but if the 
members, who come last, be only equal to those who com¬ 
menced the service, or fewer, the service is not to be re¬ 
commenced, but only the declaration of personal purity to 
be received from those who came last. 

It is necessitry that five priests should be present to 
constitute a S'aflgha for oi-dinary purposes ; but if only four 
be present, the UpdaaUui service may be attended to; if 
there be only two or three persons, they may state their 

• 

own personal purity. 

If any one has been guilty of a fault, he must go to a 
pure priest, and having removed his robe from one shoulder, 
kneel down before him, and with uplifted hands confess 
his fault: if he profess himself to be sorry for what he has 
done, and state his determination not to repeat the offence, 
he may be absolved. Hut this applies only to minor trans¬ 
gressions : absohition from the crimes called SaAgfiddiaesa, 
can only be grunted by the SaAgha. 

The Pdtinwkklia, which is directed to bo recited at 
every bi-monthly UpiaatJui meeting, contains the whole of 
the precepts recorded in the PdrAjika and Pachiti divisions 
of the Vinaya Pitaka, but without the reasons for their 
enactment, or the adjudged cases recorded in illustration of 
the law. The priests being assembled in the UjaisuOut hull. 
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the officiating priest comiuences the service, by enquiring if 
the room has been swept, the seats arranged, and water 
provided for drinking. He then proceeds to enquire, if 
there be any objection to the meeting being held, and 
whether it be the proper time for the recital of the 
Pitimokhha. 

After these preliminaries, he states, that with the 
permission of the SuAglui, he will conduct the service, 
and that after each section of the Pdtimokkha has been 
read, the question will be put thrice, “ Are all the members 
present free from the breach of any one of these precepts ?” 
If any one be guilty, he is to confess it: if he be free 
from guilt, he is to reimiin silent. They are reminded 
that this is an appetd to each person, and that to remain 
silent when they know themselves tp be guilty, is a great 
crime. He then recites the four precepts contained in the 
Pdrdjika section. 

The Pdrdjika Section. 

[The penalty attached to a breach of any one of these 
' four precepts is permanent expulsion from the body.] 

I . —A priest not having confessed his inability to obey 
tbe rules binding on the priesthood, and thus withdrawing 
himself from the community, who shall luive curnstl inter¬ 
course with any being, human, animal, or super-human, is 
Pdrdjiko, and is expelled. 

II. —Any priest, who, with a dishonest intention, shall 
appropriate to himself any property, (to the amount of one 
rupee or more.) which luis not been given to him, is Pdrdjiko, 
and is expelled. 

III. A priest who is gnilty of hiking away human 
life, or is in any way siccessivry to that act, either by word 
or deed, is Pdrdjiko, jind is expelled. 

IV. —A priest who shall falsely assume a high spiritual 
character, and the super-human power connected with that 
character, is Pdrdjiko, and is expelled. 
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T}iA SatUjIiddiMsa Section. 

I. —He who wilfully pollutes himself, is guilty of S(i»!//id~ 
'disesn. 

II. —A priest, who, with an impure intention, comes in 
personal contac t with n woman, either by taking her hand, 
touching her head, or by touching any other pirt of lier 
body, is guilty of Saii^Jufdisc.fo. 

III. —A priest, who, with a corrnpt mind, holds li¬ 
bidinous discoui-se with a woman, is guilty of .S' lA^hd iixrno. 

IV. —A priest who endeavors to excite a woman to 
have criminal converwvtion with himself, is guilty of 
Sanghddiseso. 

V. —A priest who carries messages between the sexes, 

whether to promote marriage or concubinage, is guilty of 
SnHffft&riisexo. • 

VI. —A priest who procures a residence to be built 
for himself, must not have the house larger than 12 cubits 
of Buddha’s measure in length, and 7 cubits in breadth ; 
he must have it consecrated by priests, must choose a 
place free from danger, and surrounded by an open path. 
He who neglects any of these things is guilty of SaiighA- 
di$«to. 

VII. -A priest who procures a Vihara to be erected 
for his own residence, in conjunction with other priests, 
must assemble priests to consecrate the site, choose a place 
free from danger, and surrounded by an open path; 
otherwise he is guilty of SatigMdiaew. 

VIII. —A priest, who, with an evil intention, brings a 
groundless charge against another priest for the purpose, 
of having him expelled from the priesthood, is guilty of 
SaAgltddiseao. 

IX. —A priest who shall avail himself of some circum¬ 
stance foreign to the charge, to substantiate that which 
would lead to the expulsion of another priest, is guilty 
of SuAgh&'lisrfui. 
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[This is thus illustrated: A priest violently hated 
two emiueut members of the body, a male iuid a female, 
and brought a chaige agiiiust them of incontinence. To 
substantiate this chi\rge he procured two go its ; to the male 
he gave the name of the priest to be accused, and to the 
female that of the priestess. Having seen the animals 
copulate, he stated that he had witnessed the act of 
crimlmd conversation between M. and N., giving the 
names of the priest and priestess.] 

X.—He who endeavors to stir up strife or promote 
schism among the priests, shall be thrice exhorted to 
abandon his efforts. If he listen to tho exhortations, it 
will be well ; but if he disregard them, he is guilty of 
Satig}iddixeMo. 

XL—If two or three priests sludl become partisans 
of any other priest, and agree to affirm the correctness of 
whatever he may do or say, stating, “ He ^ speaks and 
acts in accordance with our views : his declarations arc 
consistent with truth and discipline, and we perfectly agree 
with him"; they shall be thrice warned to abstain from 
such partisanship ; but if they persist in their course of 
proceeding, they are guilty of SaAghddiaend. 

XII. —If any priest be an evil speaker, and when 
he is reproved for any act contrary to the precepts, 
shall improperly say “ Hold no coversation with me either 
for good or b;ul: keep your observations to yourself and 
do not interfere with my concerns ; I also will abstain from 
making remarks on your proceedings” ; and shall thus impede 
the harmony of the commnnity; he shall be thrice ex¬ 
horted not to continue in this state. If he submit to this 
counsel, it will be well: if not, he is gnilty of SaAgliddiseno. 

XIII. —If any priest residing in the neighbourhood 
of a town or village, shall be a corrupter of public morals 
by his own improper practices: and if this conduct is 
seen or heard of by other priests, they shall state the facts 
to him and advise him to leave that neighbourhood. 
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Shonld he reply, you are self-opiniated and partial ia 
your judfDiteats, endeavoring to terrify priests with your 
threats; they must reply. Speak not thus, your improper 
conduct is generally known; it is advisable that you 
should leave this place. Thrice they are thus to admonish 
him; if he obey the admonition it will be well; if not, 
he is guilty of Satfghddiseso. 

When any one is guilty of any of these crimes he 
is to be suspended, and placed under the supervision of th^ 
other priests for as many duys as he concealed the crime, 
and for six days additional. When he is sufficiently 
humbled he may be restored to his former position as 
a priest, but this can only be done by a Sadgha of 
twenty members. 

End of the thirteen Satlghddiiteaa. 


{Tn be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE MYTHOLOGICAL LEGENDS 
OF THE SINHALESE. 

By James db Alwis, Esq., As.sistant Secretary. 


There ia no reasonable doubt entertained at the present 
day,'as to the belief that Asia was “the country in which the 
worship of the deity became first corrupted by human inven¬ 
tions, and finally degenerated into a system of idolatry, where 
the adoration of the creature was substituted for that of the 
Creator.”* There is abundant testimony to prove that both 
Greece and Rome obhiined their religions worship from Asia. 

From the position which Ceylon occupies in a geogra¬ 
phical point of view, it can hardly be doubted, that the 
systems of Mythology known to the Hindds, found an early 
and easy passport to Ceylon. However much the Indian 
system is opposed to the tenets of Buddhism,! the religion 
of Laiiki ; the Siyhulese poets have never, it seems, scrupled 
to adopt that which was used by their Hindu neighbours.! 


* TiM)k«'i( Pantheon, Intnxlaction, p. 9. 

t Ramayatia liarata — etuluvadedummiilffiita — kimutbamirata, Jx. See 
note in ray Shlath-Sangarawa, pp. xi, xii. 

$ It is in accordance with such a feeling, that thoughtless native 
Protestants conaider it not improper to take part in Riiihlhistieal 
eereinouies, or that Buddhists themselree, under various clrcnuititancea, 
shew an attachment to the forms of ClirUtiau wondiip, lielieviug it 
by no meaas inconsistent with their own faith, which inculcatee all 
the virtues which ennoble the soul, Ijcsides reverence to parents, charity 
to the poor, humanity to animals, and love towanla all mankind. The 
case, however, with Sinhalese Roman Catholics U different; and the 
difference is owing to the rigid requirements and ecclesiastical discipline 
of that Churcli. And it is a remarkable fact, that amongst the Siiflutlese 
Roman CatKolie* tliere is no wavering of iiiiud, no partnersliip faith (if 
I may so call it), and no hankering after the religion of Uteir forefathers. 
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In the creed of the Buddhist some of the Hindd deities 
are, however, not regarded as the others are—‘ mere creatures 
of fancy,’ ‘ the metaphors of poetry,’ and ‘ the personifications 
of nature.’ Some are recognised in Buddhism as really exists 
ing beings, and to them the Buddhist makes offerings.* Of 
these we shall treat in due order. 

The object of this Essay is a brief inquiry into the Sip- 
halese Mythology, as it may be gathered from our poets; 
and in that investigation it will be onr endeavour slightly 
to compare the systems known to the East and West. 

There are two sources from whence the Siyhalese have 
obtained their Mythology :—Ist, Their Religion or their bana, 
the Buddhist scriptures; imd 2nd, Tradition, or that which is 
found in the works of Hindi writers. 

Under the first heml may be mentioned, not only the 
fabulous diviyo recognized in Buddhism, and to whom homage 
is paid by the vokiries of Gautiuna; but also the fabulous 
sj’stem of the nniverse, and its gods and ndgas : and under 
the second head arc comprehended the metaphors and 
allegories of poets, the personification of abstract notions, 
or symbolic represontiitions of the powers or attributes of 
nature, the planetary system, and its influence on man. 

Innumerable aro the worlds of the Universe. Each system 
or Sakwala, scattered throughout the infinity of space, has 
its own sun, moon, and stars. The earth with its visible sun 
and moon, and its heavens and hells, constitute the MaguU 
aakwala, which is surrounded by a rock called the Sakwala- 
gala. The earth has in its centre the Mahamera, around 
which are oceans, mountains, continents, lakes, islands, &c. 
The earth is 240,000 yojuns, or 3,840,000 miles, in solidity. 


* But Muie of them are not objects worthy of adoration- The 
" Pdjtvaliya” compares the folly of those who ‘listen to the teachings 
of Siva or Vishnu,’ to the Brahman in the legend [see Hardy on 
Buddhism, p. 472.] who was deceived hy the Jackal. '* They will he 
deceived likewise, and the object at which they aim will not be attained." 
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It rests on Jnla-jHdtnva* or the W^rld of waters, 7,680,(XX) 
miles in depth; and this is supported on Wdimhua^ or 
^orld of air, 15,360 miles deep ; and this again rests in a 
vacuum called Ajat&Itdfa. 

“ Thales,” says a late writer, ” entertained (he idea, that 
the earth floated on the ocean, whilst Democretes taught 
that it rested on the air like a binl with its wings outspread." 
The Buddhist doctrine is in accordance with these opinions. 
When Milindu, king of Sagal, said to Kiigaedua, that he could 
not believe that the ejirth was siijiported by the world of 
■water, and this by a world of air, the priest took a syringe 
and pointed out to him, that the water within the instrn* 
ment was prevented from coming out by the exterior air; 
by which the king was convinced that the w’oter under 
the earth might be supported by the Ajntdktifa.^ Professor 
Wilson, in his Vishnu Pitrdna, says, “The supreme being 
placed the earth on the summit of the ocean, -where it floats 
like a mighty vessel, imd from its expsmsive surface does 
not sink beneath the water." 

One of our poets, in extolling the praises of Buddha to 
the skies, siiys, thiit “ the beams of his rays dived through 
Wd-iHiInmi, and thence proceeded to the end of the immensity 
of space, Btiiraga ,—and thence spread themselves throughout 
the whole Bukwala or universe 

£bs>e}(3e«>S cS® ^ esofcX*! ££ ^ 

coicld e-miSot S)e)<» <; tUdto <; 

Kdviydsikhara. 


• .Accitnling to sunie of the HiniM legeniln, the earth rest* ni)on the 
hack of a tortoUe. Thus, in the play notitleii Maldti and Madliava:— 

‘ Tliy font descending spurns the eai-tlily gluhe, 

Beneath the weight the brood-hacked tortniiie reels.’ 

Hindi Ployt, u. p. 68 

According to another nassi^ in the iludm Jlakthn, tlie earth is 
supposetl to rest on tite heads of Sfthn, a snake of innuiiierable'heads. 

* A weary linrden is the cunihroiis earth 
On Sesna't head, but still he t>ears the loml.’—ib. p. 185. 

t One of the causes of sn earthijuake, according to Buddha; see 
Bengal A. 8. Journal, viL p. 1,001. 
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That which first deraands our attention, as the theme 
of every poet, the personification of strength, firmness, and 
greatness, is the Muha-nut^'ft or Mount Mern,* the Olympus 
of the Greeks. 

a>6 tad Q9ns3d eax; ^Q^d—SflaWtini Sandisa. 

The Viahn'i Pm'dnfi and the Buddhist 'scriptures place 
it in the centre of Jambudwlpa. It is represented like the 
Olympus, to reach the skies, and so high, that a stone, 
if let fall from its summit, would not reach the earth in 
four and a half months. 

“ A brazen anvil falling from the sky, 

Throngh thrice three days wonld toes in airy whirl, 

Nor touch the earth till the tenth sun arose.” 

Elton’s "Hesiod, Theng" 893. 

Like, too. the Olympus on which the Gods were assembled 
by Zeus, Mount Mem is the resorting place of the gods, 
the abode of §akra, or the ludra of the Hindus. 

tSS-gSg ogg(^ <yrfeo c-«gS—G(/f/;7rt-Ar<fi;ya. 

Maliu-ynera is of various colours: on the east, it is like 
silver ; on the north-east virgin gold ; on the south sapphire ; 
on the south-east azure blue ; on the west coral; on the 
south-west blue ; on the north gold, and on the north¬ 
west bright gold. These colours are imparted to the adjacent 
rocks and oceans. Hence, the “ Milk-white-ocean,” or Kiri- 
muhuda, which we shall hereafter notice under the second 
head. 

This great mountain is alternately surrounded by seven 
oceans and rocks,t and probably it is these seven rocks 


* “ I had almuHt forgotten that fiferos ia aaid by the Greek to 
have been a mountain of India, on which their Dienyaos waa born, 
and thsit though it generally raeann the north iiole of the Indian 

Geography, is also a mountain under the city of Naishada or Nysa, 
called iiy the Grecian Ge4igraphers DeonyttpMe. and universally cele¬ 
brated in the Sanscrit poems .”—Sir fViUiam Jones’s Works, vol. i. p. 284. 

t “ Acconling Ui the geography of tlie Pnrdnaa,” aa^’s Professor H. H. 
Wilson, in his Hindd 1 lays, ii. p. .VI. the earth consists of a series of 
central circles and six other annular coutinente separated from each othur 
by as many oceans of different fluid snbetances.” 
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which the Brdhmans regard aa the seven msular continents^ 
which are severally surrounded by oceans. It is said, that 
Priywritta drove his carriage seven times round the earth, 
and the seven seas are the seven ruts left by its wheels. The 
poet in alluding to the seven rocks, which are Yugandhara> 
fsadhara, KarauHka, Sudartana, Nimindhara, Winataka, 
and Afwakarna, says 

»o<S Qd QdQ 9 

ado ^a^SidO^ t&d^9 8 

QO^doOsI «fSit&sS 8 

Seoad diQaf aafe^^aB &C5S 8 

GuM/a. 

The four continents are Uturnkitrn-diimi/ina, Purvn- 
videhnya, Aparagdy&na, and Jambitdwijut, of which the 
last is on the south of Mem, and has .lOO islands. The 
first, on the north of the great Meru, is the luippiest of the four. 
It is celebrated for the tree Kap-tura, which, like the hora 
of Amaltheia, given by Zens to the daughter of Melissius, 
conferred whatever was desired by its possessors. The 
Kap-tura is, in its properties, the same as Sura-tura, * the 
heavenly tree,’ which gives whatever is desired by the gods. 
We may here, by the way, refer to the Situmini gem, and the 
dtirabi cow, the personifications of abundance and charity. 
The poet, in reference to these three, says.— 

f^da^d caoacS to8 «fi 

On the north of Jambudwipa is the Himhla-wana, a 
great forest, in which are situated some of the mountains, 
famous in Hindu and Sinhalese poetry, and which are 
represented as the abodes of gods and devils. Himdla-tvana 
is also famous for its lakes, among which is the Anbtatta 
Vila, and 500 rivers: one of these, which, after taking a 
circuitous course, ascends into the sky, is called the Ahas- 
galiga, ‘ the Ganges of heaven,’ supposed to trickle through 
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the tresses of Si\'a.* The following couplet of the poet, in 
allusion to this ‘ heavenly river,’ is well known ;— 
gdcoas eodadto ^i>}Z>t8£>Bs>]da3. 

KaviyaUkJtara. 

There are several other minute particulars connected with 
the foregoing account of the Universe; but as they can be 
easily learnt on reference to the books on the subject, we 
now turn our attention to 

1. ^AKRA or Jupiter, the personification of the firmament. 

* Aiij>ic« hoc Rublirae candens, qaein invocant oninien Jovem.' 

He is called by various names ; $akra is his most usual 
designation in the Sinhalese, whilst Indra is that commonly 
used by the Hindds. He is the ruler of the highest heaven, 

.the great father of the gods above. 

VirgU. 

Hence he is called Sura-rada or Sitra-isura in Sighalese : 
he is the patron of “ 100 sacrificial offerings," and.is thence 
called Siya-hutan; he has a diamond weapon in his hand 
called viduru or vajrai: he, 

.whose awful hand 

Disperses thunder on tlie seas and land. 

Dispensing all with al^lute command. 

Virgii. 

is therefore named Vidu-rata, or Vidu-ravi. He is called 
PuraRdara, from the fact related of him, that he divided his 
city with king Mahd Mandathu after the expulsion of the 
Asuris, who may be compared to the Titans and giants of the 


* -* May the tresses interwoven with a circular garland of serpents for 
flowers, where the waters of the Mandakini are flowing over the lower 
chaplet of skulls worn in the crest &c ”— Hindi} Flag*, li. p. 9. 

t “ The diamond and thunderbolt according to Hindi! notions, are of 
one sulietance and are called by the same appellation, V<yra, as the fall 
of the thunderbolt is usually followed by rain, and may thus be considered 
as its cause. The propinquity and the niutnal friction of the same sub¬ 
stance upon the wrinto of our young ladies, is in like manner supposed to 
occasion the dis|>ersion of tne fluid treasures of the cloud."— Wiiton’t 
Jdigfia Duta, note, p. IZ- I may state it as a fact that the native Sinha¬ 
lese of the fifth century, regarded diamond as a non-couductor of light¬ 
ning It is so stated, in unmistakeable language, in the*’ Mahdwansa" 
anatheTika. 
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Greeks, as they were much larger than any order of boiugs, 
and made war with the gods.* He lias a wife named Madora 
or Sudd — 

8q,a>® t>Qc^.—autiHa. 

and is thence designated Madorapitja. He is Sak or ^kra, 
from his—“ power divine in all things known.” He is the 
Indra or TtduradikpaH, the regent of the East, whence he 
appears in the character of Jupiter Tonens. He is represented 
as having a thousand eyes ; and he 

Whose all conscious eyes the world behold. —iTonier. 
is thence called Scihasn. One of the versified works on 
synonyms, has the following lines embodying all the names 
above given :— 

Qd6^ Scejqmof 6g<5a3^ 6 

8gdfi Soiehdtios esesf gdf g 6 

e»a»«d ai«lco8 6 

NiimauxUxya. 

Thus, in the words of Sir William Jone8,t “This Jupiter 
or Deispeter, is the Indian God of the visible heavens, called 
Indra or the king, and Divespeter, or Lord of the sky, who 
has also the character of the Roman Genius, or chief of the 
good spirits, but most of his epithets in Sanscrit are the same 
with those of the Eonian Jove.” He had three principal 
consorts, one of whom is the Sudd, to whom we have already 
referred. The others are Sudammd and Nund&, of whom 
one of our bards sings :— 

0<5cg gg®«>j ^(2^ gdfflmaJc^— Guttda. 

One of Indra’s courtesans, Ramhd, Sir William Jones 
identifies with “the popular Venus, the goddess of beauty 
that was produced, according to the Indian fabulists, from 
the froth of tlie churned ocean.” 

Indra’s celestiiU city is called Amardvali; his palace. 


* It M generally agree)!, that the Giante were personifications of the 
elementa, and that their wara with the gods refer to the throes of the 
world in its state of chaos.— ifinrcfy.y). 47. 

t See his works, p. 248. 
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Vijaydt*} his park, Nandajia^; his chief elephant, A^&- 
vana%: his bo'w,§ ‘‘the rain-bow,’’ and his charioteer, MdUHi, 
who is made to say by one of onr poets—“ Asurds are my 
foes, ?akra is my lord: know thou that I am Mitali, the 
charioteer” 

8cid^S<5>«39 : SkfiSas jgdcjdim 0 : 

: SSie £b£D(38a]g<5iea % % 

Although he is the Regent of the East; yet hie Olympus is the 
Maha Hern. 

High heav’n the footstool for hit feet he makes, 

And, wide beneath him, all Olympus shakes.— Sommr. 

A Siyhalese poet briefly sums up Indra’s attributes in the 
following lines, wherein he is made to say ; “ a possessor of 
a thousand eyes, the chief of (both the worlds) heaven and 
earth, the Regent of the East, I am called by men $akra, the 
supreme God.” 

<;eDea<3f ^ehed qntfl, ex; 6x;&»Q9e)c)i) 
do ^^t5i^tsSotS, q»£Of««s) at^BgcsS : 

Guttita. 

I shall briefly allude here to the character which this D6va 
holds in Buddhistical works. There he has few of the at¬ 
tributes which are described in the Purdnas, and is represented 
rather as a venerable personage, the friend of the faithful 
ministering to their wants and comforts, than as receiving 
their homage, or as the object of their prayers. It is said of 
^kra, that he was a frequent hearer of Buddha’s bana, that 
he thereby obtained merit, and prolonged his own existence. 
He is however cliaracterized in several books, as being exceed- 
ingly jealous of pious men, lest they may, after migrating 
from their present existence, supersede him in his kingly 




Qddq oixSesS Be^eiosiafss® dsdi .—Sflalihini Sandita. 
t 880 BaagaJ oogaf Qta»Q—Outtila, 

} »«>S>i}sf d<5de3C0i»<oS/ef 80£>di •oaiSeo.—Aiwa Jdtaka 

$ '* In IndraS bow, o’er yonder hillock play."— Migha Diita. 


n 
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office.* Thas, according to Hindu writers, when he saw that 
Nara and Nardyana had devoted themselves to ascetic exer¬ 
cises, he was greatly alarmed, and sent Kdma ‘ love,’ and 
Vasanta ‘ spring,’ with the nymphs of heaven, to inflame the 
sages with passion, and thns end their penance. He however 
• failed in' his attempts; for Kdrtiyana, inviting the tempt¬ 
ers with much civility, created ont of a flower-stalk placed 
on his thigh, a nymph, the superiority of whose charms 
covered the Apaarusas of heaven with shame, and induced 
them to return to Indra, with the newly-created goddess us a 
present.f Numerous instances of this jealousy and treachery 
towards men, are also related in the Ruddhisticul annals. In 
the legend of Lomasn Kdsyapu, ^kra is represented in the 
character of the devil, tempting the Rishl to commit a forbid¬ 
den sin, from which he was only deterred by the j»ower of a 
miracle. Rut, where ho aiiprahendetl no danger to himself 
from the superior merits of others, he appears as tlieir guard¬ 
ian, benefactor, and friend. Numerous also are the in¬ 
stances in which he is said to have helped Gautama, (when 
Bodhisat) out of difficulty and misfortune. Thus, when 
Oantama was a squirrel, and lost his young ones, Sakrs 
caused them to be found; when Vessmtara, he prevented 
the king’s being deprived of his “ help-mate,” and nourished 
his children on the top of a tree; when Guttiia, he taught 
the minstrel to defeat hLs un'r.iteful pupil ; when Oantama 
became Ruddlia, and overcame MAr.i, ho shouted forth his 
hallelujahs throughout the universe. In his last moments 
the “ Mdhavags:!" relates, Buddha placed r>;niki. under the 
protection of Sakni: (fee “ Mahdvag.sa’" p. 47 ;) and when 
Gautama died, Sakra sang a hymn, consoling himself under 
the reflection, that “ All living beings relinquish their ex¬ 
istence in tins world, and that in like manner the Teacher of 
the world, the incomparal)le, the being of felicitions advent 
and of power, the supreme Buddha also dies I ” 

* See Pr. Monier William’s Sakunietld, p. 7, nets/, 
t Hindd Plays, by Pr. H. H. Wilson. 
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2. The Deity of Hruhmanical faith, the divine cause, and 
essonce of the world, from wliicli all creatures emanate, id 
HrIhha.* lie is represented as being li)2 miles high, his 
feet as 30 miles long, and his robes 256 miles. He is looked 
upon by the Hindus as the creator of man, a doctrine opposed 
to the tenets of Buddhism, by which the chief “ first cause,” 
that of which even a sjivago has some conception, is ignored. 
“The beings who were created by Brahma,” says Professor 
Wilson in his Vishnu Purdna, “ of the four castes, were at 
first endowed with righteousness and jwrfect faith ; they 
abode wherever they pleased, unchecked by any impediment, 
their hearts were free from guile, they were pure, made free 
from evil by observance of sound institutes. In their sancti¬ 
fied minds Hai-i dwelt, and they were filled with perfect 
wisdom, by which they contemplated the glory of Vishpu.” 

According to Buddha, Brahma is a believer in his tenets. 
He is said to be the Deva who recei%'ed into his arms the 
infant Siddharta on his birth, and bi-eathed the consolatory 
words in the ear of his mother :—“ Rejoice, for the son thou 
hast brought forth will be tlie support of the world.” We 
will not here pause to consider him as the adorer of Buddha, 
by whom he 8tO()d firmly when attacked l>y Mira ; to whom 
he made the fii-st offering ; and from whom he first heard 
the bann. RuHice it to remark, that the Sighalese Poets take 
him in the light in which he is regarded by the Hindus—the 
personificution of Purity, Ranctity and Wisdom. 

finals*;, edS »ou Sea cgocS) 

" 0 virtuon* B^dhisat ! thou nri the very Krhhiua in parity (and 
sanctity) ; in biightnesa and luvelinesa ; in loneliness of life : in infinite 
learning, and great wisdom the theme of the Itinhia” 

* In Oeoma KArSei’a AnatyHU of the I'ibutan annaJe, the following 
passage ooenra, the genuineness of which is doubted by many liiuldliista 
ID Ceylon : “Shakyaasks several quiwtions of Jirahma, whether was it 
he who caused the several revolutions in the dcstruotiun and rogeiiera- 
tion of the world. At last be himself asks Kbakya, buw the world waa 
made.—by whom ? Here ate attiibuteil all changes in the world, to the 
moral works of the animal beings, and it is stated, that in the world all is 
illusion: there is no reality in the things: all is empty.”—.dsiatse 
Huuurehu, XX. p. 434. 
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It is in regard to these attributes, with the arrogance of an 
Ovid, when he said, 

Jamqne opoa extgi; qood nec Jovis ira, nee ignis 
Nee potent fen-otn, nec edax abolere vetostas; 

the author of the “ Kavyasikhara," speaks of himself in the 
following strain ;— 

‘ Like a Brahaspati on earth renuwn’d. 

The limits of each science fully found, 

I Radiant with heaven-derived religion’s beams. 

On learning's head a living gem he streams.’* 

, He is represented as holding “ an umbrella in hand, and 
hence his name, Sat-ata. He is called Baram or Bamba, 
from his acknowledged greatness ; Vidi from his btlng the 
author of destination ; Siwu-wat from his having four faces ; 
Lb-fjara from his being the teacher of the world; Piyum-yon, 
from his having been produced out of a lotus; V«n-put^ from 
his being the son of Vishnu; Ata-kara, from his having eight 
arms; Sarasatviya-kal, from being the husband of Saraswati; 
Piyum-daana from his having a lotus for his seat; Ve-gtii-u^ 
from being the teacher of the Vedas ; Ita^-geba, from his 
golden lustre; Ata-net, from his having eight eyes; Sura-detu 
from being the ancestor of the Gods; and L6-iauru, the chief 
of the world. The above names are collected by one of our 


poets in the following couplets : 

cB&c) &39e>c9}s:f»£)«sf qOan tf— 
SfSiad «8cs<s(^ dgibtaoeSo; dt 

daScatS>qO»aei ^ 


We have already seen, that the Asuras were inimical to 
Sakra, whence they were called Dew-rupu or Sxira-aaturu, 
This is in consequence of their expulsion from Tawtisa^ one 
of Indra’s heavens, to the foot of Maha-mera, where they 
now reside. Fearful of a repetition of their attacks, the four 


• See my Sidat Sapgariwa, p. cxci. 
f eaScOi Si,ti^6^—Kivya*ikh<xra. 
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guardian Devaa or Hatara~v(tram-deuiyo,\ are appointed to 
superintend the four quarters of that mountain. The Rev. 
S. Hardy has the following observations on this head : 

“ The four guardian dewas, DhHtarishtra, VirUdha, ViHi- 
pdkaha, and H'aurau'ana have palaces on the summit of 
Ydgandhara rocks. The palace of Dhritardshtra is on the 
east. His attendants are the Gandharwas, a kela laknha in 
number, who have white garments, adorned with white orna¬ 
ments, hold a sword and shield of crystal, and are mounted 
on white horses. The D^va is arrayed and mounted in a 
similar manner, and shining like a kela lakaha of silver lamps, 
keeps guard over the possessions of Sakra in the eastern 
division of the Sakwala. The palace of Viridha is on the 
south. His attendants are the Kumbhdndhas, a kelalakaha in 
number, who have blue garments, hold a sword and shield 
of sapphire, and are mounted on blue horses. The Deva is 
arrayed and mounted in a similar manner, and shining like 
a kela laksha of lamps composed of gems, keeps guard over 
the southern division of the Sakwala. The palace of Virii- 
pdksha is on the west; his attendants are the Nigas, a kela 
laksha in number, who have red garments, hold a sword and 
shield of coral, and aie mounted on red horses. The D^va 
is arrayed and mounted in a similar manner, and chining like 
a kela laksha of torches, keeps guard over the western division 
of the Sakwala. The palace of Waifraua^ is on the north : 
his attendants are the Yakku, a kela laksha in number, who 
have garments adorned with gold, and are mounted on horses 
shining like gold. The Diva is arrayed and mounted in a 
similar manner, and shining like aJfee/a lakaha of golden lampv, 
keeps guard over the northern division of the Sakwala.” 

The LSkap&laa, who are sometimes confounded with the 
guardians of the cardinal points, may be here mentioned. 
They are represented as divinities appointed by Brihma to 
act as rulers over different created things. They are amongst 
others the following:— fndra, sovereign guardian of the 
earth, and the regions below and above the earth ; S6ma of 
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Bacrifices ; Vamna, of the waters ; Vdyu, of the unembodied 
element; Vaumwana, of demons and rakshas ; Patynnya, 
of oceans, clouds, rivers; Nandi, of quadrupeds; Superna, of 
birds of prey ; Oarunda, of the winged race, &c., &c. Each 
city, grove, and house has a presiding deity ; and thus in the 
** Sf lalihini Sand^sa,’* the poet reminds us of the “ household 
god,” by adoring w’hom the Sarika was to proceed on his 
errand 

«q&as d(S»cn)0... .^1 

The city too (Kflaniya), into which the poet sent his message, 
is said to be the seat of VibMshana. It is in accordance with 
this notion, that the Sighalese are very reluctant to pull 
down an old house ; or even 

.an ancient tie«, wlioae brandies wear 

Tbe marks of ullage reverence and care:— 

iltgha Data. 

and which is generally supposed to be the abode of devos 
This notion of household-gods, is entirely derived from the 
Hindus, according to whom “ every city,” says Prof. Wilsoui 
“ has its own l$ri, its own fortune or prosperity, which in 
former times seems to have been represented by an image 
with a temple of its own. The practice amongst tbe ancients 
of considering a city under the protection of some well- 
known divinity is more familiar to us, but an analogous 
superstition with that of the Hindus also prevailed amongst 
the polytheists of Europe.” 

Thus in “ The Seven against Thebes ;” the Theban women 
seek their shrines of the gods, who are the guardians of the 
city. The poet in the “ Mdlati and Madam ” says ; 

.Till they come, 

Obedient to the holy dame’s injunctions, 

Tbe matrons of her father's household send, 

The maiden to the temple of the deity 

Tliat guards our walls, to pray tnat naught molest, 

Ko evil interrupt the liappy rite.— 


Hindu Playt, II. p.p. 6<-6. 
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3. The chief of all the Infernal deities, the SummanaS. 
or Pluto of the west, liaa, in one point of view, much Msem- 
hlance to our Yamn, as exercising a sovereignty over the 
dead, and as being the king of Hell; whilst in another, as 
the chief of the infernal deities, he is identical with our 
VBSAMUin, or the Indian Kuvera. • The poet embodies his 
various names in the following verses : 

eS^ aodasoat <^585 ^ 

'i«6— 

He is the loj'd of wealth, and is thence named Danindn or 
Dniifuld, a name which ims some resemblance to Pluto’s Latin 
designation. Din, signifying “wealth.” He is represented 
as extremely deformed, as indeed his Oi'ecisn parallel is 
described “ blind and lame and hence he is called Artt, “ vile” 
and vera, “ body”— Knvira. From the circumstance of one 
of his cities being called Visana, he is named Fesamunt, 
although some suppose that it me.ans “Son of Visa.” He 
is called Yak-rnda, that is, Snmman-.is, or chief of all the 
YakhitK, or the infernal deities of the Oreeks. 

^S)asotcns>£>c>tS^(*aDS)<id3^Q<SQ 6 

Katrmlni-l-oilii/a. 

In the Vana Pari-n of the “ Mahibharata,” it is stated that 
Kuvira, the son of Pulaatya, by his attentions to his 
grandfather Brahma, was made immortal, and appointed 
the god of 'wealth ; that his capital was LaAkd or Ceylon; 
and that his attendants were demons. , It is doubtless 
his tale which induced the ancient historians of this 
island to regard its inhabitants,before the arrival of Vijsya 
as “supernatural” “non-human” beings or “demons.” 
But I am reminded by my pandiL tliat this notion of 
“ demoniac inhabitants," whom Vijaya found on his arrival 
in Ceylon, may be also traced to the fact that Rdvann 
the ancient king of Ceylon is mentioned in the Uttara 
Rdmdi/ana and Padma Jhirdna as the progenitor of the 
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RdJuthA, or a distiagniahed member of a demoiiaio race. 
Ab a deity in whoee handa are the destinies of mankind, 
he receives the appellation Siri-d&, “the promoter of 
prosperity.” Unlike other deities, who are represented 
as being seated on brute-beasts, Kuv^ra is said to ridp 
on a human being, a circumstance by which he receives 
the name of Ndrdyana. He is attended by Kinnaras, 
the musicians of Heaven, and is thence called Ki*duriiidu. 
He is esteemed very powerful, and is thence called Raja- 
raja, “ the king of kinga” Like the Roman Dia, of whom 
it is said by Cicero, that he is so called, because “ all the 
natural powers and faculties of the earth are under his 
direction,” Kuvtra is the Master of the inestimable treasures 
of the earth, and more especially of the nine gems, (of 
which we shall speak hereafter,)—and is therefore called 
Niindu ‘chief of treasures.’ 

fgdi ^e3<;8cs «&oias*Qdes] 

Cajdi ^ 9^03 

Sflalikini’Sandiiaya. 

He is the Regent of the North, and is thence called 
Utnrii^nd. Mount Kailisha is his abode jointly with 
SifA, who is said to be Kuv^ra’s friend—thence the 
appellation Rudusaha. But Alaka is his priucipal city, 
which is therefore received by our bards as the centre of 
all those regions which teem with wealth : 

Pnmwi Sandftaya. 

The nine Nidhi or ‘ treasures’ are enumerated in the fol¬ 
lowing stanza given in several Sanscrit works : — 
c)aD>a(;i> 

4S(y.}iBc) 

They are translated by Professor Wilson to be the “ lotus,’* 
large lotus,” “ shell” or “ conch," “ fish,’’ “ tortoise,” “ crest,” 

‘‘ a mathematical figure used by the Jains,” nida “ colour” and 
“ dwarf.” But, evidently gems are meant: and I may here 
give Mr. Kindersley’s translation of the passage, through the 
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medium of the Tamil; viz., the coral, pearl, cats’s-eye, eme¬ 
rald, diamoud, »ij)|>hire, ruby, and topaz. The ninth is 
left undetermined. It is nl/a which probably means the 
uU-ainani of the Tamils or the iiiUketa of the Siyhalese, 
which is commonly called “ the blue sapphire,” and esteemed 
of great value. And I may hei'e advert to the fact that the 
blue 8ai)phire is sometimes formed of the Ceylon ruby, which 
may be seen in various stages of formation, exhibiting the 
shades which are produced by a mixture of the lake and 
blue. 

4. The D4\'a who has not his parallel amongst the 
Grecian and Roman gods, the most inimical to Huddhus, is 
said to be Maiia, the ruler of six heavena No intelligible 
reason is, however, given for his antagonism to Huddhism, 
but “the fear by his disconrees nnmy beings would obtain the 
blessedness of the Brahma i6kas, and the privilege of 
nirwana, which would prevent the repeopling of the inferior 
world in which he reigned, when the Devos Uien inhabiting 
it had fulfilled their period of existence.”* Though acknow¬ 
ledged to be a I>eiug of mighty powers, he is nevertheless 
represented, owing to this opposition, as a D^va full of 
“ cunning.” In the life of Buddha given by C'soma Korbsi, he 
is called “ the devil,” and is described as being extremely 
envious, and as reflecting thus : “ Should he become Buddha 
all animal beings instructed by him, will grow judicious and 
wise, and then they will not obey my comnnuids or order.” 
This hate of his towards Buddha, seems to resemble that 
of Satan ; and his temptations the assaults of the Devil. 
For, when Siddharta left home to become Buddha, Mdra, 
the “agent of Sin,” instantly appeared, saying, “let me 
stop the great mortal,” and rising aloft into the air, thus 
addressed him: '^Mahawirv, depart not; on the seventh 
day from hence, the heavenly Chakkaratanan will most 
certainly come to pass. Then thou slialt exercise sovereign tyf 

•.Spence Hardy “ Manual of Bnddhiam," p. 171. 

t “ The devil taketb him up into an exceeding high luountaia, and 

E 
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over the four great quarters of the earth, together with 
their 2000 isles ; Blessed, wait.” The great mortal asked 
‘Who art thou?’ ‘I amVasavatto.’ “I am aware tliat both j 
empire and universal dominion are proffered to me : I am 
however not destined for I’oyalty : depart Mara; approach 
not thus.’* When GauUma became Buddha, MAi-a brouglit 
an army equipped with swords, axes, javelins, bows, arrows, 
spikes, clubs, &c., to wage war against the great sage. 
The army is described to have been so great in number, 
that it well nigh overpoised the earth. The soldiers assumed 
many teiTific forms of wild animals, demons and spirits; 
and continued rushing towards the spot where Buddha sat 
under the Bd tree. Apparitions of ill omen descended in 
various forms, proclaimed the advent of Mdni. T. housands 
of appalling meteoin descended from heaven. The earth 
quaked ; and there was darkness throughout the world. 
Indra, Brahma, uud a host of other celestials who were 
in attendance upon Buddha fled at the appearance of 
Mira, who came mounted upon his charger, the Elephant 
called (iirhuikhaln. The great sage was thus left alone ; 
and the assault commenced. Crashing storms of fire, brim¬ 
stone, and weapons came down ; but they hurt not one hair 
of Gautama. A hundred thousand volcanos were hurled at 
him; but they assumed the form of garlands on their 
approach (o Buddha. Every other imaginable devise was 
likewise ineffectual; and Mam fled with shame. His enmity 
did not cease here. When Buddha announced his approach¬ 
ing dissolution, Mara impeiveptibly exerted his influence 
over the mind of Anaiida, and prevented him from com¬ 
prehending this exposition, though repeated twice.f 

showetb him all the kingilom* of the world and the glory of them. 
And eaitli unto him. All these things will I give tliee &c.” Matt. iv. 8, 9. 

• Turnoar'e version of the “ Buddlmvagaa” (Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal vii p. 30,.) 

t This interference prevented Ananda from entreating the sage to 
prolong his existence which he had the power of doing even for a 
whole iWprt if he was duly re<iueste<l thereto.—Tumour, loc. eit. p. 1001* 
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Sixty two aiiili.:e8, of which Mai-a was guilty, ai-e 
spoken of by the votaries of Gautama ; aud it is generally 
believed by them, that he was the founder of all the syetems 
of religions on earth, except Buddhism ; and that he sent our 
blessed Lord Jesus Christ into the world to set aside Buddh¬ 
ism, which was at the time captivating the minds, and 
winning the affections of thousands in the East. In a little 
work* extant among tlie Siyhalese, the following passages 
occur ill reference to the belief above referred to :— 


* Ajipeara to lie a fragiiieut of a larger work, entitled the ‘ His¬ 
toric* of Mihndu and KriaU (Clirist).’ Tlicre is no mention whatever of 
the person hy whom it wa* written. It euntain*. among otlier matters, 
a narrative of the circmnstancea attending the birth and crucifixion of 
‘ Chri*t’of ' NaiareUi.’ It combines a life of our Saviour, with a few 
narticnlai's connected witli the controversial dialectics of Miliudu and 
Ntigasen.t. The writer does not (as he would, if it were a fabric4ktion 
give it a show of inspired autlieneity, by stating it to he the production 
of a Rabat ; hut merely says, that the two stories (wliotlier a tradition 
liancled riown, or a written work, it is not clear), were brought down by 
certain Rmldhist priests, who arnved on a religious mission on thu 
Island, during the reign of Vialagam B&liu, which was, according to 
" Afaliivapsa,” A f)., 510 ; when indeed, we find from the " MahAvapsa,” 
a body of priests were asscinhieil, for tlie first time in the island, to commit 
to writing the oral traditions concerning the national religion of I/a^kA. 
(See " Mahiivai>sa,’’ p, 207.) The countries too from which the priests 
came are inuntioned, and tliey are those which frequently occur in other 
Ituihlhistical works—“ Ammana, Nfalawa, Cihammra, Pygha, I elalup, 
Rakkadii, and Saga).*’ Tite birth of Christ is stated to lie ui the time of 
Nkgas^na 4S.'5 A. B. This, it is important to olisorve, is at variance with 
the Hate for the same event a.ssigned in other Biiddhistical worka {The 
• ^fallivansa." says that limldha had predietod the birth of this sage 500 
years after his death. In the Tibetan annals (see Asiatic Researclies, 
XX. p. 400i the same preilictioii is recorded and that Xigirjuna would 
apiiear 400 yonrs A- 11. Tlie H/fJtl Tarnnginl shows that this celebrated 
personage visited Kasmir alsmt 400 A. B. See Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, v.p. O.’JO.] These discrepiuicies which unsettle the date given 
in the “ DlaliAvavisa.'’ a Isiok which is considereil as socrcil a* any 
of tlie Ruddhisiical Scriptures, are invested with much importance in a 
historical |ioint of view, shewing clearly the correctness of Tiinionr’s 
belief _ that the Buddliistical era was antodateil by MaliAnima, or the eaily 
historians to whom he was indebted, to the extent of 60 or 65 yeata. 
They also intimate, consequently, a strong eircumstnnee in favor 
of tlie geniiinennss of the work here noticed. But it must lie borne in 
mind that this history beam date 2305 A. B. (which is 1762 A. D.) after 
the Dutch had intmiluced Christianity amongst the Sivhalesc, ami long 
afte* the Portuguese had made the native* acquainted with the hi.story 
of Jesus nirist. From the language too. in which it is written (and 
which contains amongst other words the Portuguese word k/fnu instead 
of the Sinhalese ncfi/N for '•ditcli,”) this appears beyond all manner of 
doubt to be what it does not disguise to repieseiit—the production of a 
iiiisleiu date. Wliethcr, therefoi-e, it is an invention of the Hinldliists, a 
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“And when Wasawarti Mira saw that king Milindu had 
thus set aside hts two and sixty nrtififea, and his estahlished 
moral andcereraonial customs, hereflecteii Ihns: * King Milindn 


fabiication of tlie Biuidliiat prie»tlioo<), to brin" contempt on our Iioly 
Keligion is a matter well worlliy tlie attention and investigation of 
Oriental Scliolars to wiinni. and to the Asiatic Society in narticular, 1 am 
prepared to anbniit an Kiiglish translation in MS.^ of tnU little work. 
Oppoee*!, however to ewcdi a suppiHition i* the andeniahle and wel’-’cnown 
fact, that Budilliiste hsik ui>on I'iiruitianity without jealooay,—nay more, 
that there U a nisr^ition on their pait t<i'conform to (.‘liristianity along 
with Buddhiam The Kev. U.(jogerly «ay», in a pai>er printed in Sir 
R. Tenncnt’s work on ('hristianity in Ceylon, p. “ I have seen it 

statod ill a coutioversial Tract written hy a Buddhist pneat of Matura, 
not fifteen yearn since, that nrobahly Christ in a former state of existence 
was a God, residing in one ot the six hcavcnsfa [vosition which they ropre- 
sentcil Gautama as having occupied iiii mini lately iirenous to his liirtli, as 
Buddha); tliat animateil hy honovolence he desireil ami obtninotl a birth as 
man, and thonglit truth so far as he was acquainted with it." Nor U this 
a creature of nioilem and enliglitemnl times. So far back as the ago of 
the great Asoka, the liberal inonaich of Asia, we find tliat far from any 
hostility being shewn to other religio'is. linddhists actinilly honoreil them. 
Thus, in one of the Inscriptionii of tliat Buddhist novoreigii we find it 
declared (See Max Mnller’s Buddhism and Buddhist Piigriutt, p. 2d,) 
Cliat •• there are circnuiKtnnees whore the religion of others ought to be 
honored- And in acting thus,a man fortifies his own faith, ami assists the 
faitli ot otheis. He who acts otherwise, diminishes his own faith and hurts 
the faith of othera" See also Hue’s Tartar^, Thibet and China, p. 210. 

The following concluding passage, contains inqsirtant data for the 
elucidation of Ceylonese and Indian history. " This is the iiistury of the 
Tirtaka. • • He is called by the 'ramils Nasariuu (N'nzarinc); oy the 
Sinhalese Tirtaka, • • a religions Teacher; and liy others Kiretu (Christ). 
He was Imrn 480 years .after thodcath of Buddha, tlie toucher of the tlirce 
worlda King Milindu entensi iipmi his dialectic lanitrovcrsies in 4SH» 
A. B. 'ninse controversies lasted nine months and nine days: at tlic 
termination of which the king liecaine a convert to Buddhism, entertaineil 
N4gas4na, and 80,001) priests fur 12 years. In filO A.B the Carpenter’s 
Son WHS killeil and buried. At this time hy reason of an innocent Brdh- 
man female having licen killed, tliere was a famine fur 12 years. [This 
event, as detaileil in the Jlttnuuiihiuj, a Pali historfcnl record, .sorves to 
confirm the dates hem given.] I iiiriiig this (leriisl Vatagaiii Ikthii reimied 
at .4nunldhapnra in Lankd and erected 00 nionnments and edifices. Two 
years and four months Is fore the famine, which is ealleil the Btwiniti 
sit/a, two Priests from [.sxiikit went to wniship the great B/), and visited 
the yariiMjs places in the five and thirty cities in which Buddha ha<l dwelt. 
During tin's idigrimagc was the famine, called Bfminititi ^ya. Tliey 
next iiroceeifeil P* Sagal, and tliore were 80,001) Priests in the four 
Temples of that city. 

‘Fhey having^ heani the renown of lAiika in res|iect of the Buddhist 
religion estaldislnsl in it, weie highly delighteil and expressed tlicir 
gratnlatiiuis. The two priests wlio went over were kindly trcateil hy 
them. .Aft»*r the uxpinitioii of the 12 years, during which the famine 
hail lastdl, a boily of Priests came to Ceylmi on a rehgious niiscion frmn 
the CJiiintries of .Mall.nwa, Ganddra, Aramana, Pygoa, Pelalup, Bakkailii, 
and Kagal. ”l’iiey rendered tnuch serrice to the religion of Buddha, by 
elucidating his doctrinee, and liy the cumpilatiun of hooka concerning 
bis dhamna. At that time these two hist ones, viz., one relating to Milisdu, 
and the other reganling the lirtaka of a Carpenter’s ,Son. were brought 
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has locked up the four hells which exist for my spiritual 
support, and has also set aside my two and sixty hidden (unre¬ 
vealed) devices, (artifices)’; and summon.ed before him a 
sou (a being) of Vasavarti, and said unto him, ‘ You were 
first defeated by doctrinal disputations with Milindu, the 
sou (a deva) of Nirmdnnrutiya heaven, and other heavenly 
beings were likewise defeated by him. He has subjugated 
all the six heavens. lie also entei-ed into a controversy 
with a deva of Ynma. Him also he has defeated. Since 
then N^is^na has vanquished the six heavens by defeating 
Milindu. By reason of our having originateil the disputa¬ 
tion, he is incensed against me ; and with a view to destroy 
iny sixty-two devices, he has departed to the human world, 
where he is bom by the name of Milindu. He now reigns in 
the city of Sagal, as the supreme monarch over a hundred 
kings of Dambadiva. ’ Since therefore j on were first defeating 
by him in controversial disputations, go and be bom in the 
midst of the city of Sagal, and in the womb of a female of the 
low Carpenter’s caste. And when you shall have grown up, be 
you Monarch over the whole of Dambadiva. Snatch away 
the sceptre of Milindu’s kingdom. Open the gates of the four 
hells, which exist for the support of my existence; and uphold 
and protect ray two an<l sixty secret devices, which shall lost 
lor ever and ever, {lit: during the entire kalj/a.)’ Upon this 
injunction of Vasavarti Mara, the Mara-son came down from 
the heaven called Parntiermitu-vmavayli, and at midnight 
\va8 conceived in the womb of a female of the Carpenter’s 
caste in the city of Sagal."* 

down by the aforesaid two prieats on Uieir return to Lapki. It is now 
(the date of the writing) 2306 years after the time of the great 
Buddha.” 

• A similar story is given in the *• Milindaiiprasna,” aa to the birth of 
Nigasina. " At the intercession of Aasagntta Terinn*nad. on behalf of 
the Huildliist pricMtho.>d generally. Indra, the supreme of the Devos, 
invoked Nigaiwna, who was in the Ktlumati heaven, and called Maha- 
nnn, to be bom in the human world, for the purpose of confuting 
Milindu, to which Nigasina, after mnch hesitatmn. consented. Ac¬ 
cordingly he was conceived in the womb of the wife of Ronnttra, a 
Brahman, and an inliabilant of Kajangala, on the borders of the 
Tllmanta mountains."— MUhifinjrpratnn. 
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Mir* ifl called Kdma div6, or “ god of pleasure,” by Kosnia 
Koriisi in his Tibetan Annals. We are unable to find 
the authority for this in any of the works on Buddhism 
extant in Ceyloa; but it is a fact most of the names 
given to the Siyhalese Cupid, or Kdma ddua, are also given 
to Mira, which name signifies “ death,” or “ destroyer.” It 
also is remarkable that Mdra’s three daughters, who were 
dispiUched to. tempt Gautama, are called Manga, “dance,” 
Taijhu, “ love, ” and Rati, “ sensuality” ; the last name being 
also given, according to the Hindu Fabulists, to the consort 
of the Indian Cupid, whence he is called Riyahimi. Since he 
is identified with Mim, commonly surnaraed VfixavnrH, from 
the appellation given to the heaven of which he is an inhabit¬ 
ant, it may be convenient to notice hera a few particulars 
regarding Kama DiVA. 

He is represented as Anai\ga, or “ bodiless.” This is either 
metaphorical as to his infiaence on the mind, or with reference 
to the legend of his having been reduced to ashes by the 
anger of Siva, when pierced by Kdniu'n arrows, and thus 
inspired with love for Paruati* Referring to the last men¬ 
tioned circumstance,heiscalled Mara,'* destroyer;” Mul-anga, 
“dead body;” Vasam-aera, “ unequal body;" and Un-aga, 
“deficient body.” Regarding him as a creature of the mind, 
he is Ma>ui-i/o)i, t “ mind-bom;” or Naraka, “ human body.” 
lie is the embodied fonn of the god of gods, whence he is 
called Tunu-hiru, “body of sun’s splendour.” He is the 
agitator of the hearts of Brihma, Vishnu, Siva, and Indni, 
and is thence called Samara, “ the warrior.” He inflames 
the minds of men for sensual pleasures, and is therefore called 
Mada, or ‘ intoxicaiion’: in refei-ence to which Kiilida.H:i in 
the following beautiful lines in his Sakantald ; sings: 


• HinilrtPlays.ii. p. 21. Also .nee Pmf. .Mnnior Willituiis’p. 101. 
t Having offered blomtion to the iniii<1-l>orn dirioity, let the wife 
womhip lier huxlmnd with ornauieiitM, fluwerh and raiment, thinking in¬ 
ternally with entire romplapeiicy ‘ Thi» it the Ihx/ //four.’—The Piirtiiflii. 
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tSd; ene>8d£>(;<re3sB£fC]§^<5> »»•> 

&:X)«>^d<;{£iDicoi«; cnedttb&aioBsi 

“ Verily even now tlio lire of Siva'e wrotli bnin8 in thi« like tlie submarine 
fire in the ocean ; other wise howcouldst thou, O a|ptA(»r of tire soul I 
with nothing; loft but aHlten, be w> snorchint' towarils such As me?” 
Auungu is ropresented, liku his Orceian pamllel Kros, 'with a 
bow and arrow. The description of these weairons in onr 
books is truly beautiful : the bow is u sUgur-CHne, (whence the 
appellation of Siya-»ew, or a “ creeper-bow,” sweet in its taste, 
and lovely in its appearance ; the bow-string is made of a line 
of bees, those lovely denizens of the forest, who sip the 
liquid sweets of flowers ; and the arrows are five in number 
{jiansfru), erreh tipped with a flower. Hence the name 

Mula-viya or Kuaitm-diinn, “ flowery bow,” which the poet 
describes in the following lines:— 

tuSsfeenf S> 

e&ids<^»si S> 

(saSiif'St S 

e>»Sjsf (5&£ 3^0^^ or(^«>£3 ad S 

The five species of flowers here descri1}ed are : the white 
dazzling Jasmine, the matchless Asoka,* the unspotted Idd<i, 
the far-famed Maha-uel (Lotus. Nelumhinm speciosum), 
and the odorous Matigo.f They are also given in the following 
passage in the paraphrase to the Amnra Kdttha :— 
<|tcf8aJ^i>eosi®e)£im©<oS®(^<3a»j, ca'escisfe.SiSo# •®Saio# 
eSdjmsiBeuoe®} i 

aud are different from those enumerated by a Siyhalese poet 
in the following line:— 

6©© tffta 9c.^ »8©(^ «side3»crf. 

• which are the Jasmine, Idda, Kina, Domba, and Bdlidda. 

* ThU is the Jonetia AsCka, which is repiesented s* producing a very 
lovely flower, and it is supposed that the contact of the stem of the Asdka 
tree with the foot of a woman of superior beauty, makes it blossoiu. 

t It is believed, (and I here speak upon the authority of .Mr. W 
Ferguson), that the tree which produced the balm of Gilead in the Scrip¬ 
tures, Bdel'itim, Myrrk and Inctnte or Frankineente, are the produce 
of the same natural order of plants to which our Mango belongs. 
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Sir William Jones differently describes them in the 
following beautiful lines, giving a descriptionof the mal-Sfra 
or “flowery darts" of Cupid. 

“ He lieniJU the luncioos cane and twUts the string, 

With hees huw sweet, but ah I how keen tlietr sting. 

He with five fluw'i-ets tips tlic rath lew darts. 

Which through five senses pierce enraptur'd hearts : 

Strong (JKaMpa, rich in udoroiu gold, 

Warm Aera nursed in hcav’nly mould ; 

Dry Nagaser in silver siiiiling ; 

Hot Critievm our sense beguiling, 

And last to kindle fierce the scorching lliiue, 

Loet sfutjl, which gods bright Uelit name "* . 

The Eastern Cupid bears upon his banner the Makttra, an 
aquatic monster like a fish ;aud in the Mnknra-dvuja,^ Dissa- 
uayaka describes him as a “fierce warrior, approucliiug to 
battle."— 

StdCDrfladtdttqeetctSSdqdq 6» 

9(3>]0ia>t^^D<i8(;»cs»436)<5eaa3^ 

“ .Mounted on the elephant of darkness—holding the nuibrell.a of Autumn, 
hoisting the banner of MaUara, t enjoying the mnsic of the Itellowing 
sens; playing the lute (ebank) which prorluccs the kokiUt's (cuckoo's) 
notes, and holding the sugar-cane bow with totns darts.” 

Accorrling to one of the Piirdnas, the worship of Kama* 
was instituted by Siva, in pity of the fate to which he had 


* “In the Hvmatmt of [the Host there is something rrf a similar al¬ 
legory; Cupid is armed witli ' ten biade ajTows,’ cf which ‘five were 
shaven well and dight,’ and of a nature to produce virtuous attachnieiit; 
while the other five ‘also black as fiend in hell ’ were Pride, villaine, 
&C., and of pernicious properties.”—ITi/soa'* Mtgka Duia. 

Nee various descriptioua of ' the five flowers, in Professor Willianu’ 
hahmtaid, note at p. 100. 
t Literally '' Fish-banner.” tlie name of a poem, 
t Although the name simifles a * fish ' and its repiesentation in the 
Indian Zmliac has a resemblance to the Piece* of the western Astronomers ; 
yet I eannot help thinking tliat tliis is the crocodile of Egytian worship. 
The Makara torus over porches in Buddliislical temples clearly prove this 
to be a entcodile. Professor Wilson describes the animal as ‘ ‘ monster,” 
which donbtless it is, judging from the representations given of it in 
Bnddliistical Temples. 
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cousigned him. This is represented to take place in a grove 
of Asdhi trees, where Kima incurred the wrath of the 
three-e,ved god. Although Enropeuns have fi-equently dwelt 
upon the want of affection in the matrimonial relationa amongst 
Asiatics, it is nevertheless a fact, that they are much 
attached'to their wives, who reciprocate the feelings of love 
(o an extent even unknown in the fictions of the west. 
Various p:is.sages may be cited from the books illustmting this 
position ; but one will suffice from a Hindi! poet, who thus 
feelingly describes the lament of Uma, when Kama was 
blasted by the lightning of Siva’s sccrchiaig eye: - “ She 
swoons” ; but 

Too noon her {^iitle soul retumcil to know ^ ^ 

The |))iiigM of widowliotnl,—tliat word of woe ! 

* Speak to me Kama'! why ao ailent! give 
Oue word in aiwwer,- doth niy Kdiualivc; 

There on the turf hUt dnuih cold ashes lay— 

That fiery tiaah has acorcdie<l the soul away... 

Sure woman’s heart in stroni;, for can it be 
That 1 still live while this ia alt of thee V 

A remarkable passage occurs in the Buchlhava/jsn, in which 
tliree of the divinities to whom we have already alluded, are 
comp.ired to Gautumo, upon his first ap[>earance in public, 
after attaining the position of the Givat Teacher. 1 extract 
it entire:— 

“ Among Uiemaelves these people kept saying one to another, ‘ Kriend 
who ia this f can it be the full moon descendeil among ns out of dread of 
JtdAu, concealing the rays with which he is endowed ? such a one was 
never seen l>erore.’ Smiling at his suggestion, another said, 'This is the 
god of love with bis Horal banner; dignified in person he hss come to 
revel among us, having obeerred the great personal beauty of our 
monarch an<l of our fellow-citiseiis.’ Laughing at him, another said, 
‘ Friend, art thou mad ? the god of love has half of his body destroyed by 
the fire kiu<U«d hy the jealousy of Isso (tiiva), it is not he. it is the chief 
of the diva, the thousand-eyed deity (IndraJ wlto has come hvre, imagining 
that this is the celestial city.’ Another again, playfnlly ridicnling him, 
said, * Friend, what nunspnse art thou talking I where are Ids thousand 
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eye*? where i* hU thanilerliolt, and where i* hi* elepli.%iit Imwaiia? 
Anaaredly he is Brahma, who, havini; wituesscd the indolence of the 
Brahm.in*. ha*come hitherto teach the Veda*, and theiracconipaninientM.’ 
Another ridiculing all otiier* *aid * He i* neither the moon, the (p>d 
of love, nor the thouaand-cye<l deity, nor yet Brahma. He i* tlie 
wonderful persoiia^'e—the «uprcme—tlie teacher of the world..’”* 

5. One of the Triad of Hindu adoration, and a deva who 
fixtures most conspicnonsly in the ancient annals of Ceylon, is, 
Maha orva, commonly called SIva He has for his seat 
Ulonnt Kuilasho, every splinter of which is represeute*! us an 
inestimable gem. Hence the appellation of AVfm n/cos. His 
ten-esfrial haunts are said to be the Himdlaya region, or tliat 
]>ortion of it which is known as the mouiiLiiu of the moon. 

* He is called 2V-««/, because he lias “ three eyes one of whiclx 
is placed in the centre of the foreheml. The Siinscrit form 
of this name, Tri-Uchan, bears great aihnity to Tripthnl- 
mnx, an ejrithet of Zens, whose statue was found, says Sir 
\V. Jones, ‘so early as the taking of Troy icith a third eye 
in his/orehend’ One of our poets describes him 


rf'SC.Swct sstbtsi raiojeBidLcDa?u/ 5 S tsi 

«9d)xA®af 6<St8 a! 


Holding in hand an in*ti ttnient of three |»ointK, having a blue 
neck,* wearing hides of animals, and concenling his wife Uma in liU 
Is sly. 

Also, 

i;(» <fS> «e^ e><5n.^»rf axSerf as 

dssaSto ^la Ss'A e®>srt to 


AVearing the crescent ni'M)n on tlie hc;ul, and a durce i>er|>cnt on 
tlie neck, iliuiWng daily, and using a Imlliwk for his conveyance. 

K4lida.s;i, the prince of the eastern Poets, thus writes of this 
devil, and we qnote from the elegant translation of his Megha- 
diiUt by Professor Wilson 

Hence with new zeal to SitXi homage jiay, 

The (iml whom earth and hell, and heaven oliey; 

The choir who tend his holy face shall view, 

AVith one in thee his neck's celestial blue. 


• Bengal Asdatic Society’s Juarual, vol. vii. pii. 809, 810. 
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I li:ive aJjvady ivE<*ritMl totlic rau-sfi of tliisHtnin in hU neck. 
It is thus beautifully tl«‘.Heril>B«l in Wilkin’s translation of a 
portion of the Ji/iurnhi: — 

As tliey roiitiniiml to clium tlio ocean more than enuuj^li, that ilcaJly 
poison isBucil from its InjJ, hurniii;' like a nn'iii;' fit%-, itrxMilful fumes 

ill a iiiuiiiciit spnwl tliroui'liont the worhl, i-oiifoiiinliii;; the throe 
retrioiis of the tin.verse with its mortal Hfpiich, until »>Vrr, iil tlic wortl 
of liraliiim, Kwullnwotl the fatal Oriifj to save miiiikiinl, whi>-li remaiiiiii^f 
in tlie throat of that sovereif'n I>eva of majoc form, from tiiat .time 
lie was callisl XiUnnf, Isjcaose liis throat was stniiiMl hh e. 

Thci woi-sliip of this Deva comraenceil abunt 200 years after 
RiKhlhism hadsprnni' up amongst the Ilitnliis; and it appears 
that althoii;'li it was at first resisted by the votaries of Brahma, 
yet that tito popular feeling was so great in favor of the 
innovation, that Brahmans speedily giive way, and embmceil 
tlie new faith. The ceremonials connected with the worship 
of this Devm who presides over generation, are too disgusting 
and revolting to be duscrilied liere ; and I shall therefore dis¬ 
miss the subject by simply quoting from an orthodox Buddhist 
poet, who exclaims— 

fln.5)£>ea£) -ea 

Wliat loniafil is there fruiii sacrilives to n Dev.a, whuse ceromiinial 
wiir!ih!|i, nmsUtiiig of a show of the ciiihlem of generation, Is productive 
of cither ilUgiist or liisl in the miinl ! 

C. Visil.vu, the objeet of adoration of thonsands in India, 
holds a distingnished place in tlie Bitddhistieul annals of this 
country ;—and there is scarcely a single temple* in Ceylon 
in witich a room is not set apart for an image of this Dova. 
Ho is variously described in our book.s, according to his 
different qualities, acts, and virtues. 

According to the Mrt/ia lihdfdtn it was Vislipn, who at the 
instigation of the sun ami moon decapitated llJhii, who is 
described as an .ds/zm or “ demon," that stolen draught of 

• In wmic inKtanccs, o-h at Ijifik4til»ka, near Kandy, the %'thor 
and llie Dtetihi lire umler the name nad. .See Forbee’ Ceylon. ® 
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Amrat or “ Ambrosia," at the churning of the ocean. Hence 
Rihn's eumity to those planets, whom the Hnihlhiats lielieve 
are periodically seized upon by RAhu to avenge the part 
they are said to have taken in the detection of his theft. 

The names of this DAva, as of xdher deities, are descriptive. 
He is Vas-deu’, “ the son of VAsa-dAva," and Uuindu “ laiiks. 
nc<t to the chief d^ra.^ He is Kamal-ktd or Siri-piyn, the 
husband of lAikxmi. He has Siw-ba, “ four arras Pii/nm-net, 
“ lotus eyes"; Damira, “a sash round his belly Hem-mlii, 
“ a golden mantle ” on his body ; Sak-pana, " a ring " in one 
* band, and “ a conch shell ” in the other; and Piyuin-neha, “ a 
lotus navel." This last designation was owing to the part 
Vishnu hud tiiken in the reconciliation between Pnrvati and 
Mahftdevn, who found their concurrence essential to the per¬ 
fection of their offspria/. This was so far recognized by the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, that the former, we learn from 
Wilford’s Essay on Egypt, had ‘a vast wnbilicm made of stone,' 
in their Temple of Jnpiter-Amraon ; and that the latter kept 
an umbilicus of white m:irble, at Delphi, in the Sitnetuar^’ of 
the Temple, where it was carefully wrapt np in cloth. He is 
represented as being Kalu or NiUtfiga, ‘bine;’ and as 
Ourulu-dtula, “ riding on a Gurulu," lielween whom and the 
seri>ent i-ace is a deiully feud, originating in a dispute between 
their respective p,irent8 Kadru and Viuntai tlie wives of 
Kasyipa. In a Hindu legend (as in the following extract from 
the BuduyundUiiikdru,) 

ajiri c9o>Ci gcoO, ejifqOopijd aaoaj 3 

he is described, as 

“ pillo«re<l on hi* xnake-couch niiil the deej>.”—Jf««&/;•« Ral-iAata. 
and as 

reposing upon the than«,iii(i heoxln of Sitha, amidst the waters by 
which the earth is overKpread. 

The story, in reference to which he is called Guvindu, or 
'chief of herdsmen,' is thus narrated by MisA Spier, in her 
“ Life in Ancient India,” p. 466. 
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•• At the conclusion of the reiny season, when the skies were bright 
with stars, the lierdsinen were busily engaged in prej)nring a sacrifico 
fur Indra > but Krishna, resolring to put the king of the celestials into 
a passion, persuaded Nanda to worship mountains and cattle, and have 
nothing to do with Indra. ' Kine,’ he said, ' are onr 8up],urt; we liar^ 
neither fields nor horses; a'e wander ahont happily where we list, 
travelling in our waggons ; we are then Imund to worship the mountains, 
and cattle, and have nothing to do with Indra.* UlTeringsof curd milk and 
flesh wore in consequence presented to the mountain, and the worshippers 
circumambulated the cowsand bulls, who bellowed as loud as roaring clouds. 
Indra's anger broke forth in a furious tempest, which lasted seven days and 
eeven nights, but Krishna protected the distreased community by plucking 
up the mountain, and holding it aloft as an umbrella until the teiii|>est 
ceased, when he planted it again on the earth. U|>on witnessing these 
marvels, the herdsmen wisheil to render worship to Krishna, hut ho desired 
them not to itiqnire into his nature, but to be conteiiteil tltat he livtsd 
among them as a frUtuUy rtlative.” ^ 

Heuce the appellutiou of Diya-banda, given to this d^va 
by onr ptrets. 

]n tlie churning of tlie ocean, Vialuju seems to have taken 
an active part. It was undertaken by Iiis ailvi -c, and with 
his assistance to recover •S'/'J, whom Indra lost under the 
following circumstances. A sage named Durwasiis gave 
to Indra a garland, which the latter, without attaching 
to it much value, threw at his elephant, and he to the 
earth. Offended at this sight, Durwasa enrsed Indi-a, and 
pronounce<i that the latter should lose $ri or ‘goddess 
of prosperity,’ who reigned supreme in the soveril heavens 
appertaining to that deva. She accordingly disappeared; 
and the consequence w.i8, that the world fell into decay, 
sacrifices ceased, and the gods were enfeebled. To avert 
further evil consequences, the ocean was churned to find 
her.* At this search l»y d^vus, demi-gods, (who are 
sometimes designated dcoa/dsaud demonH.) various things and 
liersons were found. They are called Rutnax or ‘ gems,' and 
are enumerated to have been DanavanUirl, the physician of 
the gods : L«Ar«A//if, the goddess of beauty ; the Apsarnxfx, or 


Pr. Wiliion’s Vuh»H Purhna. 
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uymphs of Indra’s heaven ; Sura, the gotldeas of wine ; the 
Muon, aaid to be the jewel worn by Krishna; Sura-turn, or 
the wish-conferring ti^ee ; Surnbi, the cow of abundance; 
Airdwnnn, the elephant of ludni; the bow of Vishnu ; bis 
Sankha or shell poison ; and AniriUi, or Ambrosia. 

The origin of the Apsaratw. from ap ‘ water,’ and sara 
‘ to move,’ is thus related in the Rdmayana :— 

Then from the agitatc<l deep upMprang 
The letpun of Ap$ar(uns, ho naineil 
Tliiit to the watery element they oweil 
Their beinK' .MyrimU were they Imm, and all 
In vesture heavenly clad, and heavenly gems: 

Yet more divine tlian native scmldaiice, rich 
With all thegiftH of grtia«, and youtli, and beauty. 

A train iniinmemus followeil: yet tlout fair 
Nor (tO<l nor demon sought their wedded love : 

Tims Riigkara they still remain—their charms 
The common tieasure of the host of heaven. 

The poison wltich was gonenited as above described was 
swallowed by Siua; uud tho blueness of his neck has been 
the conseiiuence. Tlie moon is supposed to be the reposi¬ 
tory of the /f«»nM or “ aiubronUi.” “It is" 8i»ys the Vislujti. 
Plirann, “ replenished from the sun during the forlniglit of 
the in*’i‘e;uu!. On the full moon tho gods mlore that planet 
for one night, and from the first day, all of them, (ogeMier witl> 
the /'i/rwaud /ii.<Ais,<lrink one kdia or “digit’’ daily, nntil the am¬ 
brosia is exhausteil.” In tlie Jlei'n itiul *he SffmjJi,* tho jK)el .says : 

flail glorions loni of niglit, wboxe tempered Kres 
Arc gleaned from solar fountains. 

This is in accordance with the Western notion, which is 
thus ilescribe<l by Milton : 

“Tho iiciglilMiuring moon her monthly round 
Stilt ending, xtill ronevving, thru' in d tiearen. 

With biirruicrd Ihjht her conntunancu triform : 

TTenre Tdls and empties to en ighten the eartli 
And ill her (>nle dominion rlieck.s the night.’’ 


Himlii flays, i. p 2i0. 
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To i-e(arn Jiowever to the subject of tin* remarks:— 
Visliiiii is \\otxl»i|jiied by tlm Huclilhist as a <h'vu whose name 
is b;Uluwe<( by liistoriral and rtdii>ioiis associatioiis j wliilst 
the Hindus treat Buddha wi an ucaUr or incarnation of 
Vishnu. The story in the Buranas. is thus related by 
W’ilfonl. ill Ins Kssiy on Kfiypt and tlie Nile.* 

“The liaitynx lisil lutkeil Inilni, by whst iiiciins tliey coiilil attain the 
iloniiiiioii of the anil-l ; ami he hail auHa'cicd, that they eonhl only attain 
it by sacrifice, purification, and piety: they inaile prcparatioiiH aceoniingly 
for a suleiiin oacriticc and a general ablution ; but Vishoii, on the interces* 
*ion of the devoa, descended in the ahaiK! of a Smiii/iigi, named 
ImoDlIA, with his hair brandcrl in a knot on tne crown of hU head, 
wrapt in a squalid mantle, and with a broom in his hand. Uuddba 
}irescnted himself to the llaityas, and was kindly received by them; bet 
wben they expressed their aurprisc at Ids foul >rstnn>. and the sinmilar 
iiiplenicnt which ho cairioil. lie told iliein, that it was rrHeh and 
rututiiHrtiUy imjiima to drprirr any riratuif ui H/r ; that, whiitever 
iiii;;ht lie said in Vedas, every saerilii'c of an Hiiimal was an alsi- 
nilnation, and that purification itself was wicked, hecaiiM- some small 
insect might lie killed in hathiiig or wnshing cloth ; that he nevor 
hatliod, and coustaiilly swept the ground before Idiu, lest bo slionld tread 
on some innocent reptile : be then expatiated on the iiihumanily of giving 
pain to the playful and harmless kill, ami reasonorl with sncIi eluqu(nce> 
that the liaityaswept, and ahandone<i all thought of uhluiiou and sacrifice. 
As this A/dyd, or * illusive appearance* of Vislinu, fnistiated the 
aiiihiiions project of the Daityas, one of Btuhllia's titles is • the son of 
Mtiyti.' He is also named Soya Sifha, or, ' the lion of the race of Kiakya ’ ' 

Jt lit jirobubly ujion tbe belief of Guutaniii beiug an iu- 
caruuliim of Vislinu, that the Hiudiis regard the superficial 
hollow on Adam’s Peak, as the iinpreBsion which that d^va 
left by Bhimping the mountain with his foot, t Put I may 
remark, that even intelligent Buddhists of the pi-esent day 
ignore the statement in one of tlieir religimiH books,—I 
believe the Sttdhann&lankdra —“ that Oamama left the print 
of his foot as a seal, to declare that I^afika would he the 
inheritance of Buddlia.” 

* sir Vr'illiaiii Jones' works, ii. p. 677. 

t Spence Hardy’s “ Eastern Monachisui,*' p. 277. 
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I have already refen-ed to the distinguished position which 
Yisbno holds in the national religion of the Sinhalese; and 
1 may, before concluding, observe, that onr poets abound lu 
allusions to this deity, and one of them especially regards 
him as the only ddva ‘ who ^vas not dejected when Mara 
waged his tight agaiust Buddlia, as he sat on his ivajrd^Htut 
or diamond seat.’ 




e9>»{a}£ei8:«k336)^<;c:e):3€) 
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A STATISTICAL ENQUIRY INTO THE 
STATE OF CRIME IN CEYLON. 

By John Capper. 


PART I.— The Western Province. 

The amount and cliaractar of Crime existing in any 
country, is a study of so much importance, as to be well 
worthy the researches of the Statist and the Political econo¬ 
mist. This is especially the case amongst a people who, like 
the natives of this island, are in a transition state ; governed 
by laws dictated by the civilissatiun of the West, yet dwelling 
amidst, and deeply imbued by the customs and superstitions 
of the Kast. 

It is to be regretted, that in Ceylon, ns in nniny other ports 
of India, the materials for statistics exist in a verj* crude and 
defective state, especially those relating to population. At 
the same time, it may be observed, that native society in this 
island exists in such widely different forms from the condi¬ 
tion of any £urox>enn communities, and the springs of action 
affecting their goo<l or evil conduct are so dissimilar, as to 
render it far less necessary to enter into the very minute 
statements and comiHvrisons as reganls this branch of enquiry, 
which are to lie found in works on the criminal statistics of 
Kuropean countries. 

The scattered nature of the Ceylon population, the primi¬ 
tive habits and limited wants of a larger portion of the 
people, the absence of any densely x>opnlatod towms, the 
cheapness of food and clothing, the facility with which a 
livelihood may be obtained, and the consequent small extent 
of pauperism, are all circumstances so widely different from 
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those existing in Europe, and so opposed to the existence of 
crime, that one nstnrally looks for figures shewing a highly 
favorable result as compared with almost any other part of 
the world. 

Taking the total number of convictions on an average of 
three years, as found in the Western Province, to which 
portion of the Island I am at present confining my inquiry, 
and comparing these with the extent of population, we find, to 
our astonishment, that the result is most unfavorable to the 
Island, as compared with similar retnms from British India 
or the imrent country. In Scotland, it appeara that an 
offence agidnst the laws is committed annually by one person 
in each 1,21»4 of the entire population ; in England and 
Wales, by (me in '.li'.!; in Ireland, by one in 082; in Bengal, 
by one in 1,219 ; whilst in the Western Province of Ceylon, 
an offence is committed yearly by one i)enson in each 2(14. 

But, stardiug as these figures appear, the case (»f Ceylon is 
very far from being an unfavorable one, if we proceed to 
analyse the returns, as I shall presently. ^Vs i-egards Bengal, 
and indeed British India generally, although I have lUluded 
to the criminal aUitistics of that Government as olficially 
published, 1 must e.xplain, that thei-e does not anywhere exist 
a faithful statement of the extent and nature of crimes and 
offences committed in any of the Presidencies, and least so 
in that of Beiigid. 

It is not generally known, out of India, that a very con- 
sidendjle number of offenders are dealt with in a summary 
unmiier by Indigo Phuiters and native Zemindars or land¬ 
holders, who regularly hold courts of justice at their fuctoi-iei 
and dwellings. Not only do tlie riots of their own lands 
bring to their courts the offonders of their villages, but Ciises 
frequently come to thorn from nnu'e distant idaces. The 
evidence is taken by them with as much regulaiity, and far 
more fidelity, than in the Company's courts, and puuislimeut 
is awarded without any hesitation on the pai-t of the judge, 
on any complaint on the purl of the people; from fifty lashes 
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Tisnally adminislerecl on tho spot, or two or three months’ in- 
caicenition in the Factory Jail, tlowm to a triflinp fine, being 
about the range of the sentences. 

1 am not awaiT that any snch instances of private, ndmini- 
stmtion of justice are to be found in any otlier jiart of tlie 
world; but so infamous is the conduct ol tlic police of Itengal, 
and HO corrupt the ordinary Company’s courts, that a Hindu 
will frequently submit to anything nither than take his suit 
to one of them ; and such is their horror of tlie police 
officials, that it is no uncommon occuirence, when a crime 
has been committed in a village, for the eutire community to 
fly to the neare.st jungle, rather than fall into the merciless 
hands of the darogah and his peons. 

1 believe, that the official returns of cases t ried in Hengal 
do not shew aboxe half of those actually taken to account; 
whilst the extent of undetected crime iii India, must also be 
very considenible ; and this should be borne in mind whilst 
instituting a comiiarison between the cnminal registers of 
India and Ceylon. 

1 shall, in the iiresent Paper, confine enquiries to the 
Western Ihrovince, hojiing to complete it for the remaining 
districts of tho Island in a future, contribution. The follow¬ 
ing 'ruble exhibits the nijeretion of the Colombo sessions of 
the Supreme Court during the last six years :— 
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Tlie puuiiihmentd inflicted in the above cases M-e shewn in 
the following Tabuluf Return :— 


1‘ruusluntnfis Htcunletf by lln- Siqirme Cimrt tlmny tix yativ eiiiliwj 
Dtmnhtr Jlst, J8ii7. 
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If wo compare the Capital i)nuishmeuts in Ceylon with the 
total Convictions, we find them to be as 1 iu 840, whilst in 
Kngland the ])roportiou is 1 in Ci30 ; in Bombay 1 in 2,827 ; 
in Bengal 1 in 2,878 ; and in M;idrt\8 1 in 11,230. 

If we examine the records of this Court, and compare them 
with the Caleudara of foimer yeai-s, with a view to ascertain 
the relative proportions of offences against the iteraou and 
offences against proiierty, at various periods, we sluill find 
from the uccum]Kmying Table, that, whilst the former class 
of offences has sensibly decreased, the latter class has not 
increasetl in anything like the same proportion. 


l.’onrulitM^ by iht tfNpaiie CoHii in ilif ( 'oloiiib» Sftsions at airiouif 
jxiimls, tktioiny the nvmbfr of njfenrt* it/fiiiufJ and Property. 
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Taking the above three periods of two yeara eaclr, we find 
the average result to be, that in the tirstiiamed period the 
oTunces wei'e about eciual, in the second period offences 
♦ against property stood at’Sj^to 1 against the pereou, and in tlie 
latter period at 2 against pi'Ojjerty to 1 agaiust pereon. The 
latest returns I possess in reference to Crime in Great Britain 
shew, that for every offence agiiinst the person, there were in 
England tmd Wales 4, and in Ireland ^ against preperty, while 
in Beugiil the relative numbers appear to be 1^ against pi*u- 
perty to 1 against the person. 

From the first i)erio<l to the last, it does not ap^Mnar that the 
proportions of Convictions has shewn any increase, though 
the latter compares favorably with the middle i)eriod, as may 
bo seen by the following Statement:— 
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The average of the last tlirce years is G5 per cent., omitting 
fractions ; of the middle period 47 per cent., and of the 
earliest jwriod 7(1 i)er cent. 


Turning from the labours of the Supreme Court to those of 
the District Courts of the Western Prevince, we find a con¬ 
siderable difference in the lesults on the records of each of 
them, arising chiefly from local causes. The returns in my 
possession extend over six years for the Colombo Court, but 
over only three for Kalutara and Katnapura. 
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Slaitmail of jiersons tried and convicted in the District Comi of 
CuUnnho, dnring sir- ffetas ending December Slst, 18S7. 



The ciipriciousnejw of the uhove uttuls, r.vnging, as the con¬ 
victions do, between tiO and 30 per cent, of the cases tried, 
can only l>e explained by an analysis of the hible. Adopting 
this coui-se, wo find that many of the cases consisted of con¬ 
tempts of ConH. the offenders being geneivdly dismissed with 
a warning as to future conduct. A considerable number in 
some years, were cases of Cattle steiding, mi offence which 
luis, since ]8o], been I’emoved from the jurisdiction of the 
Supi-eme Court, and made tictionable in the Di«trict Courts. 

The following Table of such cases, from the records of the 
District Court of Colombo, will shew the working of this 
alteration in the law. 

t'atlle ateuling Vases in the Colamhu District Ctmrt fur the six 'gears 
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The average‘of convictiona in these cases, Hmowiits to bnt 
85 i)er cent., anti it cannot fail to be observed, that whilst in 
the few last years, the convictions have matei-ially cleci'eased, 
, the cases withdrawn and dismissed, owing to the non-appear¬ 
ance of prosecutoi'S, have been graatly increasing. The al>ove 
Table wonhl induce us to believe, tliat the offence indicated 
was on the decrease; but, unfortunatelj’, there is I'esisou for 
knowing the contrary to be the case. It is urged, that since 
this class of offenders ceased to be prosecuted by the Queen’s 
Advocate before the Supreme Court, they liave become far 
more daring, relying with confidence on the delaj's and diffi¬ 
culties attending prosecutions in the District Court by i)ri\’ate 
parties. The numerous withdrawtils and di.smiss;ils indicate 
the degree of impunity which they are enjoying ; and it may 
l)e well worth the consideration of the authorities, if it would 
not be advisable to instruct the several Deputy Queen’s Advo¬ 
cates to take all such cases out of the bands of piivate pro- 
seermu-s, and follow them up with the utmost vigour. 

Tlie next Ieturus are those from Katnainira and Kalutiuu, 
the figures of which differ very materially, though, on exami¬ 
nation, the varying results may readily be accounted for by 
the peculiarities of the two Districts. Kalntara, it must lie 
remembered, is the great centre of Arrack distillation, and we 
must not be surprisc<l at finding a certain class of cases ]>re- 
pondemtiiig in the. Court of the District. 

Jtf'urn i)f I’rmuH* nmcirfetl (inil nojuUted, or ilainissal, in thr Ditth-irt 

t'u»rl Ilf Jliiiiuijiuitt, for three fftars emling Deeeiulier JJut, JS./T. 
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Ill this instance, the convictions have rnn'tolerublj even, 
the preponderance of the acquittals luiving been, as in most 
other courts, in cattle cases. The average for these three 
years shews the convictions to have amounted to no less than 
nearly 5.1 per cent, of the persons charged,—a very favorable 
result, as compared with other Courts in this Province. 


lielum of AcqmUali aiul Caipiefians in the District Court of KalfiUnv, 
for tiu three yeon endimj Dertmher JJrt, 18ii7. 
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It will be at once apparent, that the cases brought into this 
Court are much more difficult to deal with than in other 
instances. The habits of the people go far to account for the 
difficulty the authorities meet with in obtaining convictions, 
whicli here have not averaged above 10 jrer cent, during the 
three years under notice. The greater number of pei-sons 
accnsed of “ other offences,” have been cliargod with rioting. 


The Police Courts will now claim onr attention ; and fii-st 
amongst these, both in importance and amount of work i>er- 
formed, is the Colombo Magistrate’s Court. The Table below 
shews the number of Police cases instituted and decided in 
each of the last 0 years in this Court. 
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The regulaiitj' of the results in these G years, is most 
Hsttisfactorj' evidence of the steady administration of justice ; 
for although the amount of work performed in the various 
years differs by five or six hundred cases, the proportion of 
cou\'ictious and acquittals remains unvarying. The large 
proportion of dismissals, amounting on an average to 59 per 
cent., indicates a great disposition amongst the natives to 
bring forward false and frivolous charges, engendered by ill 
feeling, iirising from imaginary or leal wrongs. On the 
other hand, very many of the dismissals are cases of simple 
disputes and quarrels between members of a family or neigh¬ 
bours, which are thus arranged by the Magistrate, accom¬ 
panied by a reprimand and warning as to future good conduct. 

Tlie records of the Negombo Police Court shew a still larger 
proportion of dismissals, though a considerable number of 
these will be presently accounted for in a different manner. 


The following are the figures in their case :— 
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The figured iu this hible shew a great irregularity dnriug 
three of the years under review, though in the first and last 
of the period, the numbers agree precisely with each other. 
An analysis of the records of this Court goes to shew, that 
the great increase in the number of cases bronght forward in 
IS-W and ISoG, arose entirely from tlie District collectors 
under the Uoad Onlinance taking out summonses against per¬ 
sons liable for the annual tax, without troubling themselves 
to demand iKiyineiit iu the lii-st instance; thus endejivonring 
to make the I'olice olTlciids the means of collecting the tax 
instead of tliem.selves. The Magistrate, however, i-efused to 
entertain most of these charges ; hence the unusually laige 
number of dismissals, and the a])parent small percentiige of 
convictions during those years. This practice w'as eventually 
put a stop to through the interference of the Government 
Agent, and the cases hare once more sunk to their accus¬ 
tomed number. 

• 

In the Kalutar.i returns for three years, euding December 
Slst, 1857, we find a considemble falling off in the number 
of decisions, as well as in the convictions, during the last 
year embraced by them. The results are shewm in the ac- 
comiKiuying Table :— 
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Much as tlie.se figures differ from the result of the Colombo 
Tables, they )ierha]>s do not shew any greater discrepancy 
than might be anticipated from the different positions of the 
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two CoartB. The above fijfureH, too, are borne ont by the i‘e- 
tnrasfrom the Kegalla Police Court, as may be seen below :— 



The convictions and dismissals, in both these instances, 
.approximate very closely ; and we uuij' fairly presume, that 
the much smaller ^O'oportions of convictions in these rural 
Courts arises, not frem any local defect in the adiuinistn\tiou 
of the laws, but rather from a less ellicient Police, and a 
greater diflicnlty in collecting evidence amongst scattered 
iuid distinct communities. 

The last of these Courts is that of Katnapura, the work 
in which, during the last three years, is given in the annexed 
Table 
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If we now sum up the total crimes and offences on which 
convictions have been obtained thronghout the Western 
Province of Ceylon during the last three j’ears, and examine 
the proportion which these bear to the population, we shall 
be able to form an estimate of the relative criminality of this 
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as compared -with other countries. The annual averages of 
these convictions in the various Courts stands thus : 

ConvictioiiK. per cent.‘of cases. 


Supreme Court ... 

28 

— 

C5 

District Court, Colombo ... 

24 

— 

24 

Do. 

Kolutara ... 

T) 

— 

50 

Do. 

Ratuapura 

C 

— 

55 

Police Court, Colombo 

1.311 

— 

.37 

Do. 

Negombo 

230 


20 

Do. 

Kalutara 

*201 


12 

Do. 

K^galla 

108 

— 

11 

Do. 

Ratuapura ... 

110 

>- 

12 


The total of all these averages gives ns the annual number 
of 2,082, which, as I before stated, yields a proportion of 
one in each 2(i4 of the entire population of the Province. 

Unfavorably as this result cuntnists with ihe statistics of 
other countries, it ussumes a very different as)>ect, if subjected 
to analysis; and separating crimes from mei-e offences, we 
draw a comparison between Ceylon, India, and England, los 
legards these two classes of offenders. The lesnlt will then 
be altogether in favour of Ceylon, as respects ivul crinti- 
though still leaving a heavy balance of mere offences agiunst 
the population of this Island. This analysis shews, that while 
there is bnt one person in every 13,419 who yearly commits 
a crime, there is one person in each 2G9 inhabitants who 
annually commits an offence : crimes standing in the small 
proportion of 2^ per cent, of all offences against the laws 
In Bengal, crimes and offences are about equal. In England 
and Wales, they stand iw 15 i)er cent, of crimes. In Ireland 
as 27 i)er cent. 

Comparing the total convictions in all the Courts of this 
Province on an average of three years, with the number of 
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citses docided, aud as compiired -with the EnKliah and Indian 
tables of convictions, we shall find them standin.!; as follows: 


Supreme Court, 
District Courts, 
Police Courts, 
Average of all, 
llengal, 
England, 


C5 per cent. 

20 ,. 

20 „ 

38 per cent, of ca.ses tried. 
48 „ 

64 


There is no doubt, that the same cause which leads to the 
excessive preponderance of offences of a minor cliaracter, as 
compared w'ith the population, when view'ed against other 
countries, goes far to account for the smaller percentage of 
convictions, especiallj* as we find the least iiercentaige in the 
Police Courts, whera this description of cases is dealt with. 
Whilst we may congratulate oni-selves uiiun the very small 
amount of actual crime existing in Ceylon, judging fiom the 
statistics of the Western Province, we must admit the pre¬ 
valence of much strife, dissension, and angry broils amongst 
the natives, arising iwrtly fitnn quarrels respecting the minute 
shares into w'hich landed property is frequently subdivided, 
and partly from the vice of drunkenness, a propensity which, 
it is to be regretted, is greatly on tlie incretwe in many parts 
of the Island, but especially in the Western and Southern 
Provinces. It is (juite impossible to institute any* faithful 
comparison between the lai-ge number of frivolous charges 
instituted aud dismissed in this aud any other country, nor 
between the many Police cases, arising out of family and 
neighbourly disputes, of a trivial character, in which both 
sides being equally blameable, the Magistrate cim do no more 
than dismiss them with a i-eprimand and caution to either 
party. 


There is very little doubt, though the Police recoixls fail to 
shew such to l>e the ciwe, that by fur the larger portion of 
fends and petty assaults have their origin in the neighbour¬ 
ing tavern. The iiersonal experience of Police otBcials and 
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Magistrates tends to prove this ; and confirmation wonld 
appear to be found in the following Table, in which I have 
compared the number of taverns licensed in, and the arrack 
revenue derived from the various divisions of this Province, 
with the population and the number of Police convictions. 



There is, indeed, a striking exception to this rule, in the 
case of the Kalntara and Pimadure Division, whero, sUthough 
the proportion of licensed taverns and the number of Police 
cases agree, as in the other instances, we find the revenue per 
head the lowest in the scale. The only way in which we 
can account for this discrepancy is, by supposuig that in this 
District, which is the great centro of arrack distillation, theie 
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su-e liu-ge STirreptitious salet) of the spirit, -wliich luilitute 
against the price paid for the Jirrack rents ; otheiT^dsc it is 
difBcult to conceive, that a District which stands second on 
the list, as regaixls the number of taverns to the population, 
should j’ield less than half the amount i>cr head than any 
other division of this Province. 

I find that the number of stills licensed in the Western 
Province has been gradually on the increase, having been in 
1854, 19(5; in 1855, 290 ; in 1850, 332 ; in 1857, 244 ; and in 
the first five months of this year, 339. This increiise is, 
however, attributable to the larger demand for arrack for 
exportation to the Presidencies and the Colonies, rather than 
to any greater local consumption, which is more likely to be 
checked by the greatly enhanced price of the article. 

In the Tables contained in this Paper, no notice has been 
taken of the age of persons convicted, no such data being in 
existence. I may, however, i-emark, that juvenile offenders 
jire in this country entirely unknown. In the same way, 
female criminals, who in Great Britain are as one to five 
males, can scarcely be said to e.xi8t. 

The remarks which I have introduced into this Paper, are 
necessarily of a limited chanicter, beiiring as they do on but 
one section of this Island i>opulation. It will be highly 
interesting to compare the state of crimes amongst the various 
classes inhabiting the different Provinces of Ceylon,—the 
Tamils, the Kandyans, the Moormen, the Malays, the Sinha¬ 
lese, and trace the effects of growing wealth and intelligence 
upon their morals. 

Should I succeed in obtaining the necessarj’ returns from 
the remaining Districts of the Island, I will hope to follow 
up the present enquiry by a second and more copious Paper, 
reviewing the Crime of the entire Island. 
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SINHALESE EHETOKIC. 

By Jambs D’ Alwis, Ksq., Assistant Secretary. 


In the Kskiv, whicli on the 13th August, 1850, I read 
before this Society on, “The Si^hiUese lunguiige,its Poetrj- 
and Poetsand which I have since published as an Intro- 
dnction and Appendix to the Sidat fHiiHgm-awa, 1 made a few 
general observations on “ Siuhalese Rhetoric,” and also pre¬ 
sented ijortions of the Sirfibthdia-^ilfiukdm,^ a work on Sin¬ 
halese Rhetoric. I now return to the subject, and avail 
myself of the present opportunity of laying before yon a 
brief. outline of the properties of style. 

There are thirty-five rules laid down in the SiraltMia- 
for the utUiintneut of a rhetorically correct style. 
1 shall here present the i*eader with a brief svimmary of them. 

Where proper terms (other than tro])e8) are employed, 
being a natural retM-mblance to the things signified, the 
language is such as will contribute much to fix our attention, 
and is called mt'ubn, e.g. 

Qdet Sidi ciOS] 

9a)9(*stSleDiJi Qd-^dd ®f9<5i Seoef 

“ Tlio bint that lias a red crooked lieak, green delicate wings, three 
lines in the neck, and is caimldo of articulate sounds, is the I’amit." 

The above is an example exhibiting a sentence devoid 
of rhetorical tropes, and iiresenting proper nmina, particular 
and determinate in their signification. 

The writer proceeds to give examples in such of the other 
parts of speech as are most susceptible of vivacity and elegance. 


8ce “8idat Saygaiiws,” pp. 81, 82, 88, 184. 
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The verb is the next in order, and we select the following 
* illnatration from the Kdoyasekluiraya 

<;oJ»ifi5^ot(3jai5o5cfQa3ja • (jj 
•aj(«qS)a^(*p»as(3acaQGO^<S(ai C’ 

“ The babe sportM about, cxhibitinj' liin bucUlinj; teeth, ainUing nioet 
lovely, chattering most tender exiireiwionH, anil daubing (himself) all 
over bis body with dust.” 

Here the word ooo^ ‘ sports’ is particularly expressive 
of the habit of children, and contributes much to the vivacity 
of the expression. If instead of e»(3 the poet had used 
“runs about” the expression would have been tame and 
weak. 

In (idjectivet the same author gives a beautiful example, 
in describing the virtues of King Panikrama Ildhu : 

a^gi5cDi§Qi5ii^.^&gdi:&8ai'da3d<Q 4$a 

38da)d»39)£c^4ioc3e)td»ib3»a)e>d<SS«9o;cts^ ain 

“.\ii ocean in profonnd learning—the Mem in linn steadfast i|ualitieH 
—a moon in gontleneas—these three virtncs did he poasess." 

The words migdi, odasd, and ®»}0 are, happily chosen ; 
the first conveys the depth of his erudition as vast as‘the 
fathomless profound'; the second his firmness and un¬ 
wavering resolution, as steadfast as the great Afand/ira, 
mountain; and the third his amiability of disposition, as 
gentle as the ‘moon beams.’ 

Another mode of contributing to the vivacity of style is 
b 3 'the adoption of r/je/or/c«/Of these “comparison” 
is one; and may be described as presenting a parallel 
between the ease in hand, and some other that is calculated 
to call forth such emotion. 

There are several kinds of comparisons. Where a com- 
l>arison is Instituted, the resemblance in a certain quality 
)>eing stated, the figure is a simile, e.g : 

&)03 9i»c03q>S d 




I 
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“Having seen the splendoar of her countenance, like the epotleas 
gentle moon.” 


When the resemblance between the comparates is merely 
implied, the figure is a metaphor ; as 

■tBad^SBgqaiS&fiScD a 

“ Her delicate ami* were like flaKlie* of lightning." 

The usual order of comparates is sometimes changed with 
a view to give prominence to the object to which a com¬ 
parison is instituted. Thus we say, £>]Gi<sf 

gOa ‘.'V. dog i-nns about like this child.’ There is 
greater vivacity in this sentence than if we expressed it 
Sldci 0>»af gda, ‘ This child runs about like a dug.’ 

In the latter the comparison is simply instituted, but in the 
former stress is laid on the propensity of the child to mischief, 
which it is intended to correct. So likewise, to use an illus¬ 
tration given in the work before us; 

“A full blown lotUH i* like thy face (0 gentle creature!'’) 


The change of the usual order in the use of the comparetes 
renders the compliment more expressive. A comparison is 
sometimes repeated by reversing the order of the cominirates 
in the repetition, as when we say ; 0»<s^9 gfot 

§|D«i<sf*> “Like him is this fellow a thief, ;md 

like this fellow is he a tlnef.” The rei)etition conduces 
much to the energy, or vicacity of expression. We shall 
pi-e.sent the reader with im example from the work before us: 

CSsiea© <9 6.q@, 0^o®S e(Sc®*^- 

“Thy fnee i* like a lotus, and tlio lotus in like thy face (Gentle cveatuve”). 


A comparison or metaphor limiting the similitude of the 
subject compared to one particular object, conduces greatly 
to elevate or degrade the subject, according to the design of 
the writer or speaker; as when we soy «a®(;tsfeM, 

(like) the veri/ lotus.’ Comparisons 
or metaphora exhibiting the similitude to divers objects are 
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frequently to be met with in our books ; and they conduce 
much to elevate the subject. We take an example from 
the Kusa JdtcUzu. 

(sdSd eo^Scscs. 

“HIh renown wax like tliat of atarx, jaxiniue, pearls, and mount 
Knilaaa.” 

Here the poet has selected white objects to convey the 
purity of that renown which it was his wish to exalt. If 
he liad chosen other objects, as e>S)d the red lotus, the 
entire beauty of the comparison would have been lost. 

There is frequently to be met with in our books a species 
of metaphor called prutiu-astu, which is the expression of 
two sentiments, without stating the resemblance between 
them. This is a trope very pleasing to the mind, “as men 
are mure gr.ttiiied at catching the resemblance for themselves, 
than at having it pointed to them.”* Unlxisitu abounds in 
metaphors of this kind, and we shall select the following 


as an example :— 

<Ot<oS)q gojcd Sauzst dt 

^caics di 

d«ss gdf affsf Qdi»DS ociBesusa qtg dt 

eastncsdi di&^sS d0»9 eSosg di 


“ Better olio Mou wiMo mill I’uod ; there in uo benefit even by a 
huiiilrcil of foolx. One moon dixiielx the thick tlarkueae of thiti world ; 
it U not UUiKjrwsd even hy hosU of «tan<.” 

Analogical metaphors ami comparisons are to be found 
in the Biuhulese, by the coinparates being compounded as 
in the English word, “table-land." In the language of 
Dr. Whatelj’ 

“ They are Imth the more freijnent and the more utriking. They 
are the more frequent, becanxe alnioet every object ban xuch a mul¬ 
titude of relations, of ditt'erent kindx to many other objectn; and they 
are the more Htriking, hecauxe (as Dr. A. 8oiith has well remarked,) 


* Dr. Whately on Bbetoric, p. 267. 
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tlie more reiiiule and nnlike in thenisielves any two objecto are, tlie 
more w the iiiincl iniprwwd and gratified by tlie jierception of xoiiie 
point in wliicli they agree,"* 

f-y-i (arffitt, ‘ stone-heart,’ for ‘stone like heart,’ cstsf gjoa. ‘devil- 
face,’ for ‘devil-like face,’ ugly countenance, ©cdjsJ 8<i5«5j> 
‘ bullock-man,’ for ‘bullock-like-man,’&c., ‘a stupid.* I shall 
adduce an example from the Kdvytisiktuira. 


(^m ^ 


“ 1 bow nnto liia Miipreiue intelligence, the teacher of tlie three worlds, 
an ocean for genia-virtues, a moon for lily-faitliful men, and a enn 
fur thick darkneas unbelief." 


It is to be observed, that compound metaphors, as in the 
above stanzii, where the resemblance between certain objects 
is implied but not expressed, are very frequent In the 
fiiphalese. In the example before ns, the poet compares 
the virtues of Buddha to the inestimable gems produced 
in the ocean; the religious comfort which the followers 
of that sage derive from his Sermons to the influence which 
(it is supposed) the moon has over the Hly,t hifl' power 
to convert heretics, to the light of the sun which dispels 
darkness. 

Where direct resemblance between two objects i.^ ^jorne^sed-- 
the HiphaJese use or equivalent to *ue RugHsh 

words ‘like,’ ‘of,’ as in ‘moon-like brilliancy,’ e8»q© (/.e.. 


<»© <ft,) ‘light of reason,’ q 3 «<;»|^tFre- 

queutly, too, the compnrntes ni*e used together, witluTuT'a 
sign of comiiarisou : in which case it must be observed, 
that an object is merely illustnited by the form of another 
object. Thus we speak of latsitiiiQ, “eai' creeper,’ mgom, 


• Dr. Wliately on Itlietorir, jiji. 285, 268. 

t It is to be remarked that if tamtmm were sobstitueil for liiMiida 
the metaphor wiinld prove defective, inasmoeb as tlie foriiicr is a sun 
flower: between it aou the uiooo there would therefore be no relationship. 
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‘ 8Word leaf.’ This metaphor may be easily understood by an 
Englishmim by removing the order of the above words to 
suit the idiom of the English ; ‘ creeper ear,’ or ‘ creeping 
ear,’ ‘leaf swoi-d’ or ‘leafy swoixl.’ 

Orientalists give irony under the head of metaphor ; and 
it is defined to be a speech, conveying a meaning different 
to the plidn signification of the words. As for instance, if a 
peraon whom I bade cwry a pot of water to the next room, 
broke it on his way, and I then exclaimed »» sieaai aaStsi 
mdS. ‘ He has done a very clever job 1’ the langmige would 
be irony. 

Many of the tropes in use amongst Western nations are 
also to be found in the Bi^halese. All the several sorts of 
synecdoche, of which Dr. Campbell treats in his “ Philosophy 
of Rhetoric,” p. 431, (/.<?., the genus for the species, the whole 
for a part, and the matter for the instrument or thing made 
of it) are of frequent occuiTence in our language. Of the 
genus for the species ; when we say csed cBesj ‘He went 

to break (extract toddy from) trees;’ by ‘trees'we mean 
^talm trees, a species. When we say jdicaj ‘the 

cloth was torn,’ or ^djS tswS ‘ lie was bitten by 

a dog,’ we express the whole for a part. When it is said, 

6a1 <50008 ®a3, ‘ by giving him the thousand pieces of 

gold,’ money is meant, or musuran. 

In a language like the Si^^halese, which abounds with so 
many delicate expressions to convey various degrees of 
respect according to circumstances, we can scarcely fail to 
notice, what is commonly denominated euphemism. As 
an example of this decency in expression, Dr. Campbell has 
given Martha’s answer to our Saviour, wlien he directed the 
removal of the stone over Lazarus’s sepulchre. “ Lord, by 
this time he smelleth, tor he hath been dead four daya”* 
In the Sinhalese vereion, which has closely followed the 


St John xi. 39. 
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Englisli expression, the original word ‘smelleth ’ is rendered 
' slinketh,’ asBiSdS ®q t3t9^ ccad^siasste&ioSiiiSaS 

qicsO (s<;^iq 3 ; but it must be observed, that the 

Siyhalcse never use the woj'd ukj ‘stink’ in a compiuiy, 
but invariably convey the idea by calling it ‘smell.’ I must 
not omit, however, to observe here, that even the word <o^, 
although it has undergone a change in its use by its being 
applied at present to mean only ‘stink,’ originally meant 
‘smell’ or ‘scent.’ As in . the following passage in 
AmAimturn :— 

»^ 08 <fids cojsm 

a>i«aa 

“(iuiU Mill moil liaving otroml Kcontx, ami iluivcrn, Mniil ‘O great 
man ! there ii no one liSro eiitinl to thee. ” ' 

Other instances are not wanting, where to a vivid exhibition 
of what may appear as delicate,’ offensive, or indecent, the 
Sitihalese use a turn of expression different from tllat which 
they othenvise use. 

Following the order in which Dr. Campbell has treated 
of tropes, I sliull hero allude to the cntnchrcsist. An example 
of the use of wowls in a signification that is very near their 
ordinary meaning, may be furnished from the following 
portion of a dialogue to which T listened with pleasure ; 
•« 5 }Sq SjcJ Wliere, I say, is yonrhnslwudl BB 

<;«rt«uj5f «» iSgi? ‘ 1 don’t know, H mi» some 

where there.’ The force and beauty of the Bi\^hale.se ex¬ 
pression are entirely lost in the tninslation. We only nse 
when wc refer to an inanimate object. When animate 
objects are spoken of (‘was’) is the verb employed. 

In the example before us tPgoj occure where should 

have been used. Although this is an impropriety of language 
(as doubtless in the pa.s«ige in the Cotta version of the Bible, 
Ci^a B»d qdiBsB iSdo^tsiaO BB toicSCcbB ®3 BiS^^Sgoaica, 
I Kings iii. 21 •), yet when we wish to express contempt at the 


See Sidsth Sangarawa, p, cclvi. 
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mode in which a man lives, or at the inactivit 5 - or laziness 
with which he piis-ses his days ; such language contributes 
either tQ ornament or strength. In the sentence »ss>S<; ^vo> 

‘ Wlrere is that high one’; the wonl ^eoa is listed for 
‘tall fellow.’ Here the tallness of the pei'son is spoken 
of either in a coutemptnous manner; or in amazement 
at his pi'odigions height. 

There is no language in the world in which there is 
not from time to time a cliange in the signification of terms, 
or in which words are not deflected from their original sense. 
In the Siyhalese this is peculiarlj’ the case: anrl we can 
easily illustrate the second species of cr(A'(c/<mts which Dr. 
Campbell, (pp. 4.3li, 437,) definca to be. 

“ When wooIh which, fioui their ctyiiiolugy spitear to lie applicaltle 
Mtlely to one kiial of thing, coiiio afterwnnls l» he appliei) to nnother, 
which U nearly rclateil in it>< nature or ileiiigu, hnt with which, neverthe- 
lear., the aualyxia of the wuni will not accord." 

The wonl Sat, for instance, was originally used for “food,” 
and it is now generally understood to mean b4iiled rice ; 

meant )»owder, but it is now usually understood as 
a designation for ‘rice powder.’ 

(J’li Itr cuntiHVfil.) 
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SCRIPTURE BOTANY OF CEYLON. 

By William Ferguson, Esq. 

The following ftimiliar observations on some of the Plants 
mentioned in the Bible, and which are indigenous to, or are 
related to genera and species growing or known in Ceylon, 
form portion of a lecture delivered by me last year to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Colombo. 

During my inquiries into this subject, I made free use of 
all the authorities at my command, and therefore, to those 
who have read one of the various works on the Botany of the 
Bible, it is not likely that much original matter will be found 
in these observations, further than the identification of the 
plants with our Ceylon ones. 

Cinnamon and Cas.sta. 

(e^dis kuritridu Sin. Ciniutmomnm Zeijlanimm. Nees.) 

The word Cinnamon occurs four times in the Bible, first 
about 1,6(X) years before the Christian era, in Exodus xxx. ver. 
2.3, where it is enumerated as amongst the ingredients 
employed in the preparation of the holy anointing oil. 
“ Take thou also unto thee principal spices, of pure myrrh 
five hundred shekels, and of sweet cinnamon half so much.” 
Again “ I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, aloes, and 
cinnamon. (Prov. vii. 17.) “ Spikenanl mid saffron, callamus 
and cinnamon, with alt trees of frankincense.” (Cant. iv. 
14.) While in Revelation, among the merchandise of Babylon, 
we have enumerated “ Cinnamon and odours, and ointments 
and frankincense.” (Rev. xviii. 1.3.) 
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Beuidea the real Cinuamou here undoubtedly referred to, 
(the Cinnamoinum Zcijlanicmn), we have four other species 
indigenous to the Island, one of which, lately discovered 
by the present Director of the Botanic Gardens, has the 
perfume of the Lemon Grass so well known in Ceylon. The 
plant discovered by Mr. Thwaites, bears a name signifying 
that it has this resemblance. 

The references in the Bible to this famous spice have 
called forth the powers of investigation of several authors, 
who have thrown considerable light on the subject and on 
the countries supposed to have produced the Cinnamon of 
the Bible. 

I need not enter into details respecting the Cinnamon 
plant, for which our Island is renowned above all other 
places on the face of the earth. 

I cannot say much aboirt “ the Spicy breezes,” perceived 
by voyagers off the coast and described by Poets, but there is 
no doubt that after a shower of rain the air in the Cin¬ 
namon Gai-dens is perfumed with the pleasant odour of 
various flowers around. The odour of the Cinnamon flower 
is neither powerful nor peculiar. 

I had the pleasure, in 1S58, of examining in the British 
Museum specimens of the Cinnamon plant collected by Paul 
Hermann in this Island about 200 years ago, and which 
formed the origin of the Laninta CiuiuunumHm and L. Oaaaia 
of Linneaua, the latter of which did not differ from the former 
excepting by the narrowness of its leaves, and they seemed 
to have been made so by the free use of a pair of scissors. 

The Cassiar of commerce is the produce of several species 
of Cinnamon, as well as of the real Cinnamon tree, the 
inferior kinds from Ceylon having been sold as Cassia. 

Milton makes several allusions to Cassia— 

“ -and now is conic 

Into the blimfnl field through gruvcH uf myrrh 
And flowery odours, coMia, nard and balm.” 

"Pamdin Loti” Book 6. 


K 
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Yoa all remember the hackneyed allnsion to the “ epicy 
gales of Araby the blest” founded on the early idea that 
the Cinnamon which the Arabs carried to the shores of the 
Mediterranean was the produce of Arabia. 

Another Poet writes ;— 

“There eternal imninier da-el la, 

And M-eet winds with musky wing 
Ahont the cedar’d alleys fling 
Sard and Cauia’t halmy smells.” 

“Sleep in thy peace that bed of spice. 

And makes this place all paradise; 

Let lialiii and caxsia send their scent, 

Krniii out thy maiden monument.” 

Htrrirk, "Diryt nf Jejihihu.” 

Notwithstanding questions raised as to Cinnamon being 
indigenous to Ceylon, there can be no doubt of the fact, and 
very’ little as to Ceylon being the source whence the Arabs 
derived the Cinnamon which the caravans took down to 
Egypt and Palestihe. 

Olivb. 

“ The dove came into him in the evening, and lo, in her 
mouth wiis an olive leaf plucked off ; so Noah knew that 
the watera were abated from oflE the face of the earth.” 
(Gen. viii. 11.) 

“The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over 
them ; and they said unto the olive tree, Reign thou over ns. 
But the olive tree said unto them ; should I leave my fatness, 
wherewith by me they honour God and man, and go to be 
promoted over the trees.” (Judges ix. 8, 9.) 

This is one of the earliest and oftenest mentioned trees in 
the Bible, and is by universal consent admitted to be the 
same as the one now known by that name. It is indigenous 
to Syria, to the South of Europe, as well as to parts of 
.Africa. , 
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Olive oil and Olives are extenifive articles of commerce. 

The fragrant olive of China with which the Chinese are 
said to flavor their tea, was introdnced to Ceylon many years 
ago, and we have two other species of Olive indigenous to the 
Island, but neither of them must be confounded with the 
•SdO verafu or illupie trees, which belong to two distinct 
Natural Orders, and both considerably separated from the Olive. 

1 suggest this precaution, from the fact that some 
of my friends of the American Mission at Jaffna are in 
the habit of alluding to the illupei, which is one of the moat 
valuable trees of the Northern Peninsula, as the Geyloii 
Olive tree, and because in this quarter Europeans are in the ' 
habit of calling the vera/u the Olive. The fruits of this 
latter tree do indeed bear such an outward resemblance to 
the Olive, that the genus to which it belongs, has in con¬ 
sequence of this resemblance, been called KUeocarpxts. The 
nuts of an allied species are those known to you all as the 
“Brahmin beads,” which, mounted as bracelets, are verv* com¬ 
monly worn by ladies. 

Mustard. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is like a grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took, and sowed in a field; which indeed is 
the least of all seeds ; but when it is grown, it is the greatest 
among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the 
air come and lodge in the branches thereof.” (Matt. xiii. 

81, 32.) 

Perhaps the plant here translated Mustard, has called forth 
as much research and learned disquisition as an}' one named 
in the Bible. 8ume writers attempt to prove that because a 
species of the plant which produces Mustard (Sinaj/it) grows 
in Palestine to a considerable sise, no other plant could have 
been meant; but the late Dr. Royle produced incontrovertible 
evidence to prove that the tree here meant is the Salvadova 
Pamoa of Botanists, a small tree, native of the hot dry parts 

*. V 
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of India, and of Persia, Arabia, and Ceylon. In a note to an 
article on the Flora of Ceylon, contributed by the late Dr. 
Gardener to the Appendix to Mr. Lee’s translation of “Ribey- 
ro’s History of Ceylon,” it is mentioned, that he considered 
himself the first to discover this plant in onr Island ; but it 
seems, from a notice in Ainslie’s “ Materia Indies,” to have 
been known as a native of Ceylon many years previously. It 
is a common plant on the small Islands in the vicinity of 
Jaffna, and some specimens which I saw several years ago 
growing on wlrat is called “ Small-i)ox Island,” close to 
Jaifnapatam, bore a general lesemblance to the weeping Ash 
tree. Its seeds taste a good deal like Garden Cresses, and its 
bark, which is acrid and raises blisters upon the skin, (in this 
resembling the Plumbago Zeylanica^ is used as medicine. 
There ara two species of the genus indigenous to Cejdon. 

Sycamore. 

“ Over the olive trees and the sycamoi-e trees that were in 
the low plains was Baal-hanan the Gederite.” (I Cln-on. xxvii. 
28.) 

The tree here and elsewhere inferred to sis the Sycamore 
(Ficus sycamorus), is admitted to have been a species of Fig 
tree, the fruit of which is like the common Fig, and the leaves 
like those of the Mulberry : hence the name. 

We have no less than 22 species of the genus to which the 
Sycamore belongs, and one, the «■> guy attikka {Ficus 

glomeratus'), bears a great resemblance to the tree here referred 
to. -Some of the species are creeping plants, covering stones 
and rocks, and the stems of forest trees, somewhat after the 
fashion of the English Ivj'; while others are amongst the 
giants of the forest. The famous Banyan belongs to them, 
and when at Jaffna, I measnred one in the vicinity, which, 
with its hundreds of dei)ending shoots, covered an acre and 
l>I2th of ground. This is the tree to which Milton alludes 
in Paradise Lost, as the fig tree whose leaves formed the first 
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clothing of the primbTal pair. The Bb-gaha also belongs to 
the same genns, and I wa.s assured some time ago by Sir 
J. E. Tenueut, that the famous Bd-tree of Annradhapura, 
(the description of the intrcduction of which into Ceylon 
occupies a chapter of the “Mahawaijsa," (is the oldest historical 
tree on record. Sir Emerson believes there is evidence to 
prove that the tree now growing there is the identical one 
referred to in the “ Mahdwausa.” Those who have read the 
gorgeous language made use of in the “Mahdwaijsa,”) describ¬ 
ing the boat, &c., in which the B6-branch was carried, 
cannot but have been struck with the similarity of language 
and imagery to those used by Shakspeare in reference to 
the mode in which Cleopatra paid her first visit to Anthony. 

Though the wootl of the Sycamoi-e tree is soft and coarse, 
it is believed to have formed the coffins of some of the 
Mummies found in Egj-pt. 

Palm. 

“The righteous shall fiourish like the Palm tree.” (Psalm 
xcii. 12.) 

“And they came to Elim, where were twelve wells of 
water, and threescore and ten palm trees : and they encamped 
there by the waters.” (Exod. xv. 27.) 

The Palm tree hei-e and elsewhere so often mentioned in 
the Bible, is undoubtedly the Date Palm (Pluenixdactyli/era), 
single specimens of which may be seen growing in several 
parts of Ceylon. It is the dQ rata indi of the Sinhalese ; 
and a solitary tree which grows at Jaffna, vies in stature 
with any which I saw growing in Egypt. The two indigenous 
Date trees of our Island, (from the branches and leaflets 
of which Tats and Basket work are formed,) will give a 
very good idea, on a small scale, of the Bible date tree, and 
the manner in which it produces its fruit. Dates are im¬ 
ported into England from Barbary and Egj-pt, and into 
Ceylon from the Persian Gulf and Arabia. 
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There are perhaps a hundred yarieties of the Date tree cnlti- 
yate4, and those who have eaten of the beautifnl, cleanly 
preserved dates sent to England, cannot bat have observed 
the vast difference between them, and the two kinds we get 
here. One of these comes in earthem pots, and is of a dark 
shining appearance, and rather pleasant to eat; bat the other 
comes in messee, and not freer of extraneous matter than 
oriental sugar, which is never known to diminish in weight, 
however often it is spilled before it gets to the Bazaar. 

The ancient Tadmor or Palmyra (built by Solomon and 
destroyed by the Roman Emperor Anrelian,) was so named 
from the number of the Date Palms which grew around it. 
To the natives of portions of Africa and Arabia, it is of 
greater consequence than the Coconut or Palmyra palms 
are to the natives of Ceylon ; and hence, in former times, 
daring a war with these countries, (he greatest curse that 
could be inflicted upon them was to cut down the stameni- 
ferons trees, which were very few in proportion to the fruit- 
bearings ones, and so prevent the usual crop of dates. In 
consequence of this barbarous practice, attempts were made 
to secure a supply of the fertilizing pollen from the male 
trees, and it is stated that this, secured in earthen vessels, 
has been known to retain its fertilizing powers for 19 years. 

It is no doubt in reference to the barbiirons practice of 
cutting down such trees, that the following law was issued 
in Deut, xx. 19:— 

" Thou sbalt not cut down the trees thereof by forcing an 
axe against them : fur thou mayest eat of them, and thou shalt 
not cut them down, for the tree of the field is man’s life.” 

In reference to this passage, the late Mr. Roberts, in his 
“ Ulustrations of the Scriptures,” wrote :— 

' “ Can it In* a matter of HurprUe, that the Orientala have a great 
aversion to cnt down any tree which bears fmit, when itia known 
that they principally live on vegetable production! Ask a man to 
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cut down A coconut or palniimh tree, and lie will say (except whea 
in want, or to oblige a great pereon) * What I destroy that which 
gives me fooil ? from which I have thatch for my house to defend 
me from the sun and the rain ; which gives me oil for my lamp, 
a ladle for my kitchen, and charcoal for my fire; from which I 
have sugar for my board, baskets for my fruits, a bucket for my 
well, a mat for my bed, a pouch for my betel leaf, leaves for my 
books, a fence for my yard and a broom for my house ? Destroy such 
a tree ! Uo to souie needy wretch who has pledged his last jewel, 
and who is anxious to eat his last meal?’’ 

1 can imagine how refreshing it must have been for the 
children of Israel to have found so many Palm trees at Elim 
and elsewhere in their wanderings, and appreciate the varione 
allusions to this useful tree in a country, many parts of which 
have a most barren aspect; but for my own part, I confess 
that the Date trees I saw growing in Egj-pt did not convey 
to mind any great idea of elegance or beanty. 

Passing from Cairo to Sues, and down the Red Sea, in 
sight of Arabia and Africa, the scenes of the wanderings of 
the Israelites, there is scarcely any vegetation to be seen ; 
and the few specimens I picked up in the Desert of Sahara 
were leafless wiry looking plants. 

Camphire. 

©(iffrwjC Maritontti (Tamil and Siu-) (Laivaonia alba. Lam.) 
Camphire (Kopher or Gopher) occurs twice in the Bible.— 

“ My beloved is imto me as a cluster of camphire in the 
vineyards of Engedi." (Song of Sol. iv. 14.) 

“ Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with pleasant 
fruits, camphire with spikenanl.” (Ibid. iv. 13.) 

Most writers sigree that this refers to the henna plant so 
common in our gardens here. There is no Sighalese name 
for the plant, but tho3' have adopted the Tamil one, mun- 
toH^i ; by some it is called “ the Country Mignonette.” It 
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has been compared with thtf common Privet, and those who 
recollect the privet fences so common in England, will see 
the resemblance. I never saw it growing out of the gardens 
in this part of the Island, but I am aware it is indigenous 
to the Northern end, where I have seen it grow in rich 
profusion for miles along the shores of the salt lake called 
Kallaveli in the Peninsula of Jaffna, and for my own part 
I consider it one of the most pleasantly fragrant plants we 
powss. 

It has been proved that the nails of the Mummies, which 
may have lain for thousands of years, were stained of an iron 
rust colour from a dye nmle from the leaves of the lienna, 
and the same practice prevails in Ceylon, and other Oriental 
countries to this day. The plaitt is found commonly from 
Morooco, through Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and India, 
on to the Malay Peninsula, and the Islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and is used as a dye by the people of all these 
countries, in one form or another. 

It is most likely tliat in Egypt the parctice of dyeing the 
eye-brows, nails of the hands, and the soles of the feet, with 
a preparation of hcniui, hi»s been very generally pmctised for 
the last two or three thousand years. The Persians and 
Arabs dye the manes and tails of their horses witli it, and 
hero we may see several of the Malays and Moormen whose 
nails and eye-brows have similarly dyed. 

FlO. 

This is the first tree specially named in the Bible, where 
our parents are described as sewing fig leaves together, to 
make themselves aiprons. (Gen. iii. 7.) The Fig tree is enu¬ 
merated (Dent. viii. 8,) as one of the valuable products of 
Palestine, a land of Wheat and Barley, and Vines, and Fig 
trees, and Pomegranates. The spies who were sent from the 
Wilderness of Paran brought back from the brook of Eschol 
olusters of Grapes, Pumegrauutes, and Figs. The Fig tree is 
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referred to as one of the signs of jjrospcrity (I Kings xviii. 
25.) “And Jndah and Israel dwelt safely, every man nnder 
his vine and nnder his fig tree.” And its failure is noted as 
H sign of affliction (Hs. cv. 33) : He smote their fig trees, 
and broke the trees of their coasts.” 

All writera who havo studied the subject, are agreed that 
the Fig tree so often named in the JJible is the coimuon Fig 
(Ficiitt cnricuj, and which is pretty commonly grown in 
Ceylon; where most of the fruits, however, fall off before they 
are matured, from want of knowledge amongst the cultivators, 
of some facts connected with their cultivation, I believe. 
The fruit of this, and all the other 8i>ocies of Kg, consists of 
the hollow sncculent receptacle, or geuend peduncle, enclos¬ 
ing mrmerouB flowers ; but from the fact that the Sinhalese 
are not in the habit of investigating such matters, they assert 
that the Fig tree has no flowers, and in reference to this, 
and the confidence placed in the truthfulness of woman 
by the Sinhalese, Major Forbes gave the following veraitied 
trunslation of some lines uttered in his Court :— 

“ Tee seen tlie IMinnla'rn • tree in flower, 

White )>biinage on the emw, 

.Vnd liaheM* footstepH o’er the •U'C)* • 

Have traced thro’ ehlt and flow. 

If iiiAU it is vrho thus assertK, 

Yon may IiU word Istlieve; 

Unt if from woman's liiw.—distrust, 

She si)eaki> hut to deceive.” 

Cedar. 

I do not believe we liave a single representative in Ceylon 
of the natural onler of Pines to which the Cedar tree belongs. 
The Casunrinas, common about Colombo, bear a great 
resemblance to some of the Fir tribe, but that is all. 


The ikuMcrit uamc of the Banyan. 
U 
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In reference to Solomon as a Botanist, I may just mention, 
that a genus of small plants has been dedicated to his memory 
in these words 

“Salamonia, in honour of Solomon, king of the Jews, the 
first botanist, flourished about 1,000 years before Christ.” 
We have two species of this gen ns in Ceylon, one of which 
found in the bogs near Colombo, and elsewhere, is a plant 
from two to three inches in height, often much branched, 
and having long spikes of rose-coloreil flowers. 

• 

Almond, Pistachia, Hazbu 

** Israel said unto his sons, take of the best fruits in the 
laud in your vessels, and carry down the man a present, a 
little balm, and a little honey, spices and myrrh, nuts and 
almonds.” (Gen. xliii. 11.) 

It is admitted, that the plant now known as the Almond 
tree is indentical with the one of the Bible. It is a native of 
Syria and Palestine, and although I saw some plants of it 
growing in the Pasha’s gardens both at Alexandria and Cairo, 
it is not likely that it grew in Bgypt at the time referred to; 
hence the reason for its being included in Jacob’s present. 
You will all see the coincidence between this passage and the 
liabit of the Si^ihalese of bringing presents of fruits to those 
from whom they expect favors. It is common to all orientals. 

The Peach, which has been grown on'the mountains of 
Ceylon for many years iwst, is a species of the same genus to 
which the Almond tree belongs, but you must not confound 
the Almond with what is kuomi here as the country Almond 
(•k*» 3 ©OSD, kofUtmba), which belongs to a distinct natural 
order. 

Some trees which were in flower, but not in leaf, at 
Gibraltar in January’ 18.58, were so profusely covered with 
rose-colored flowers, that they were' conspicuously seen a 
long way out at sea. The Almond is one of that important 
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family which, accoi-diug to the testimony of Geologists, seems 
to have been created about the same time with man. 

The Nuts above named, in connection with the Almond, 
have, by various commentators, been translated “Pine-nuts," 
“dates,” or “walnuts,” but other writers think that the 
“Pistachio nuts,” so much in request in the East, and 
iiniKU-ted into India from .\fghanistun, are meant. 

The word rendered Hazel in Gen. xxx. 87, should be 
translated Almond. 

Pomegranate. 

(eiqOel, de/iin Si\}halese ; Puniea granalum. Linn.) 

*“ Beneath upon the hem of it (the robe) thou shalt make 
pomegranates of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, round 
about the hem thereof, .and bells of gold between them round 
about, a golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell 
and a pomegranate upon the hem of the robe round about.” 
(Exod. xxxiii. 83, 34.) 

There is very frequent allusion to this tree or fruit in the 
Bible, especially in the gorgeously poetical Song of Solomon, 
whei-e it is spoken of as follows—“Thy plants are an orchard 
of pomegranates, with pleasant fruits, camphire and spike¬ 
nard.” (iv. 18.) “ As a piece of a pomegranate are thy 
temples within thy locks.” (vi. 7.) “ 1 went down into the 
garden of nuts to- see the fruits of the valley, and to see 
whether the vine flourished, and the pomegranates budded.” 
(vi. 11.) (and so in vii. 12.) “ I would cause thee to drink 
spiced wine of the juice of my pomegranate.” (viii. 2.) It is 
common and well-known here, though not indigenous. The 
Sif/halese name of the plant is delun. 

In consequence of the very frequent mention of the pome¬ 
granate fruit, in books of Eastern travel, I expected to find 
a very different fruit from the almost tasteless, small, and 
insipid fruit commonly seen in the bazaars liere ; but I am 
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now conviucetl, that when properly cultivated, the pome¬ 
granate is not only a pleasant, but vei^ refreshing fruit, even 
to European taste. 

When staying with Mr. Henry Rudd for some days, a few 
years ago, at Ka4.lnganniwa, I remember he i-eceived from his 
cousin Home cultivated pomegranates, each as large as a child’s 
head, and they were certainly a delicious fruit, equalling, I 
should think, those which arc said to be sent to Bombay from 
Mnscit and I’ersia. The natives are so fund of them, and 
have Hiic’h a high idea of their virtues, that to 2 >i-ocui'e them 
for a patient suffering from fever or smull-pux, they have 
l»een known to give fi-om Is. (W. to 2s. for a single fruit. 

The rind of the fruit is used by Kuroi>ean and Native 
doctors as a powerful astringent, and is supposed to be the 
principal ingredient used in fanning Morocco leather. 

Tarbs. 

“ The Kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his held, but while men slept, his enemy 
came and sowed tares among the wheat." (Matt. xiii. 24, 2'>.) 

The tares here i-eferred to ai’e supposed to be the Darnel 
grass of Europe, the Lttfium tivmuleulitm, a tall grass often 
found in com fields resembling the wheat until both ni'e in 
ear, and remarkable as one of the very few of the large 
family of grasses irossessed of deleterious properties. 

One of the greatest pc.'jt'i of the Rice grower of Ceylon 
is a plant calleil in Siiihalese i?5f£)»«3 kinndi-nuind, 
knowm to us as "Job’s Tears” (Coix lachryma) mCi\X bears 
such a close i-esrabhuice to tlie Rice plant, that I believe 
they are undistiuguishuble till they bear seed. The seeds of 
this plant are of a pale grey colour and covered by a flinty 
shiuing coat. They are extensively used for bracelets, and 
I was told by a fellow passenger from St. Helena to England, 
that Lady Ross, tne widow of a former Governor of that 
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Island, ipaile and sold bracelets of these and other seeds 
snSicient to build a small chnich, for which she liberally 
gave the proceeds. 

Willow. 

-\fter the Feast of Tabernacles, the children of Israel were 
i-eqnired to keep a feast of seven days, and on the first day 
they were dii-ected to fake “boughs of goodly trees, branches 
of jMlm 11 * 668 , and the boughs of thick trees, and willows of 
the brook ; (Lev. xxiii. 40.) and they were to rejoice before 
the Ix)i*d their Gml seven days. Job, when talking of Behe¬ 
moth. said “ The shady trees cover him with their shadow ; 
the willows of the brook compass him alionf." (Job xl. 22.) 

How very touchingly does the Psalmist describe the 
feelings of the captive children of Israel, when it was de¬ 
manded of them to sing in a strange land, one of the songs 
of Zion, “ By the rivers of Babylon, thei*e we sat down, yea, 
we wept, when we remembered Zion. We hanged our 
harps upon the willows in the midst thereof.” (Psalm 
c.\xxvii. !,• 2.) 

‘* .4.nd that which they have laid up, shall they carry 
away to the brook of the willoAvs.” (Is. xv. 7.) 

And in another place Isaiah speaks of the Willows as fit 
emblems for the children of godly iiarenls. 

“And they shall spring up as among the grass as willows 
by the water courses.” (Is. xliv. 4.) 

There is no species of Willow indigenous to Ceylon, but 
upwards of thirty years ago, the very 8i>ecie8 here referred 
to, the Weeping Willow {Halix Jinhylonica,) was introduced, 
and now there are growing in front of Mr. Barley’s house, 
plants of the same species, said to have been procured from 
the famous tree which overhung the tomb of Napoleon in 
the Island of 8t. Helena. Several now in Ceylon have 
doubtless seen this tree, and others of great lieanty, when 
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calling at that Island. We are all familiar with the Willow 
pattern dishes, the design of which was got from China ; now 
the Willow there represented, as well as in many of the Chi* 
neae paintings of landscapes, is this very species, for it is 
indigenous to, and very common in, China. In thus glancing 
at the familiar facts connected with the Willow*, how* strange 
are the associations produced in our minds. We first think 
of the captive Israelites, who because they cannot sing in a 
strange land, hang their harps upon the Willows ; then we are 
carried by thought to the tomb in the fai* off Ocean Isle, 
where lately lay the I'emains of one of the gi-eatest w'holesale 
murderers that ever cursed this eai*th ; and lastly w’e ai*e 
borne along to a people (the'Chinese) who seem generally 
to be much in the same state as they were 2000 or 3000 
years ago, but who are fast being brought face to face with 
the civilization of modern Europe,—the civilization of tribes 
unheard of in ancient Babylon, and still styled “ barbarians ” 
by those who arrogate to themselves the title of “ Celestials.” 

Hyssop. 

“ He (Solomon) spoke of trees, from the cedar tree that is 
in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that s))ringeth out of the 
wall." (I Kings iv. 33.) 

“ Also, when they shall be afraid of that which is high, and 
fears shall be in the waj*, and the almond tree shall flourish, 
and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire shsdl 
fail: because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners 
go about the streets." (Eccles. xii. 5.) 

A great deal of learned discussion has taken place in i*efer- 
ence to the Esoph of the old, and the Hyssopus of the New 
Testament, tnmsiated in all cases “Hyssop"; and instead of its 
being the plant well known to most of us ns the common 
Hyssop, it is now generally believed that species of Caper 
{Capparis spitiosa or C. Egyptiaca) was the plant meant, and 
indeed is the best snited for the several requirements of the 
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one 80 frequently referred to in the Bible. But while there 
may be a reasonable doubt in our minds on the subject of this 
plant, perhaps it may be new for some of ns to learn that the 
word ''desire" in the passage 1 have quoted from Ecclesiastes, 
is admitted to indicate a plant, and no other than the plant 
which chiefly furnishes the Capets of commerce {C. sjnttosa); 
and which, perhaps, some of us may not be aware of, are the 
unexpanded flower-buds of this plant. The genus to which 
the Caper bush belongs, is very widely distributed over the 
earth, and species answering the raquirements of the texts 
referring to it, were growing in the several countries named 
in the Bible in connection with it. We have no less than 
twelve species of the Caper plant indigenous to the Island, 
some of which, when in flower, festoon the forest trees, and 
exhibit as rich a floml display as any plant in the Island. 
Their flowers ai-e in general very conspicuous, and beginning 
with a fine rose-colored one, which was lately in flower in 
Colombo, are of various sizes and coloi-s ; one, in the jungles 
of the interior, displaying a profusion of snowy white flowers 
fully two inches across the petals. There was a very fine 
one some years ago at Elie House, which has since been cut 
down. It is a gigantic thorny climber, and known to the 
Sinhalese asaificjatifiSc#, vilangiriya. It has the flowers so 
arranged in rows on the stems, that when the uppermost 
expands and falls off, the next in succession opens in its turn. 

Mallow. 

This word occurs only once in the Bible, where Job speaks 
of those, “ who cut up mallows by the bushes, and juniper 
roots for their meat.” (Job xxx. 4.) 

There has been a great deal of discussion on the subject 
of the plant here translated Mallow, and it is shewn that the 
original word may stand for several plants which grow in the 
lands of the Bible, as well as for the Mallow, some of which 
indigenous to Ceylon, and of others we have representatives 
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One of the supposed, plants, the “Jews’ Mallow,” {CIu>r~ 
churn* olitoriiis), is indigenous heit* ; but in passing from 
Alexandrut to Cairo in Kgj'pt lately, ami keeping my eyes 
open, particularly with reference to such subjects, 1 wiw 
several plots of gi-ound planted with the real Mallow, and 
cultivated evidently with great care, while 1 did not detect 
any of “the Jews’ Mallow” so cultivated. 

• There is no species of the genus to which the Mallow 
belongs indigenous here,* but those gorgeous flowering Iloly- 
hocks now so common in our gardens, and the 
mnha-anddd of the Miuhalese {Abiih'hn Iiidicum) so very 
commonly used by the Natives as a Medicine, are no unlit 
representatives of the Mallow. Another of the plants which 
the original word in Job may indicate, is the SuIhoIh Indiva, 
and which, according to the testimony of the late Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh, “ saved the lives of many thousands of the poor natives 
of India during the famine of 171tl-2-3 ; for while the plant 
lasted, most of the jumrer classes who lived near the sea had 
little else to eat.” In years when the Rice crop fails in the 
Island of Delft, in the Northern Province, the natives have 
recourse to the runts of a small gniss-likc ]>lant called 
.tiliult in Tamil, and kafdndnru by the Siijhalcso (Ci/jki’u* 
geminat**). 

“ Then said all the trees unto the bramble. Come thou and 
reign over us. And the bramble said unto the trees, If in 
truth ye anoint me king over you, then come and put your 
trust in my shadow, and if not, let tire come out of the bi-un- 
ble and devour the cedars of J..ebanon.” (Judges ix. 14, 4').) 

We have no less than seven species of Ui'amble iiniigenuus 


• Since the above was written, I paid more attention to the identiti- 
cation of a common roml-niilc plant in Colonilm, wliicli I find to be a true 
Mallow, and 1 tbiuk M. tomciiiwia, Linn. 
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to the interior of Ceylon, ami most tronhlesome plants they 
are to the Surveyor who lias to cut hoiimlariea throngh them; 
to the intending Planter who explores the forest, or the hnnts- 
mnu who pierces their recos-ses in pursuit of gjime. They are 
known to the Sif^halese, but it appears that the plant 
translated Bminble, as well ,i.s the other plants called 
Thorns, Thistles, and Briars, are involved in obscurity. 

The Bramble, as well as the plant used to make the “crown 
of thorns” for our Saviour, is supposeil to be Z'mjphn^ spina 
Christi, a plant common in the East. The Ziznphtts palittrus, 
a plant of Palestine, is supposed to be the Briar so often re¬ 
ferred to in Isaiah—“ Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, oi figs of thistles(Matt, 
vii. 1(1.) A species, closely allied to one of the plants supposed 
to be referred to hero, is common in dry sandy ground near 
Colombo, it is the ®»^6t63eida?S, Hfmbn-nerenchi {Tribulus 
if.rreslris) of the Sinhalese. It is u small plant, spreads 
flat on the gi-unnd, and its thorny fruits often annoy the 
barefooted natives. 

Of the genus Zizijphns we have live species indigenous to 
Ceylon. The SaaJ, mnsan or ilnnfni is well known to most 
of ns as producing a fruit, which is finely eaten and sold 
in the ba/auii’s heiv. 

Many of us havi- mail of a species of fruit eaten by the 
ancient I/Utojihagi; which, when once tasted, it was fabled, 
made those who ate of it lo.so the love of their eountrj’. I saw 
sevoiiil of the tmes protlucing these fruits in the gardens 
at Alexandria, and they bom a very great resemblance to the 
masan tme and fruits. 


Tam.\uhk. 

“ Now Saul abode in (xibeah under a f/w in Hamah, 
having his BjKMr in his hand, and all his servants were stand¬ 
ing about him.” (Sam. xxii. li.) 

M 
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Most authors aro agreed that the word translated "tree” in 
the above passage, as well as “grove” and "tree” in Gen. xxi. 33, 
and xxxi. 13, should have been “tamarisk” or “tamarisk-tree." 

There is one species of the Tamarisk indigenous to Ce}’lon, 
but while the tree of the Bible is spoken of as affording shade, 
and a refreshing sight to the weary traveller of the desert 
and other places, our Ceylon tamarisk is remarkable for 
growing generally in water, “ and for a poor leafless appear¬ 
ance.” Such, at least, is the peculiarity of those I saw 
growing in the marshes near Jaffna. It is remarked, that 
“On the extreme part of the desert of.Shur, the scene 
where Hagar wandered with her outcast child, the stunted 
bushes of the Tamarisk grow in abundance, and some tmvel- 
lers have remarked, that it waa probably under one of these 
bushes that the desponding mother cast the child of her 
blighted hope.” With reference to shade, I may mention, 
that the natives of Jaffna hare particular objection to rest 
or to build their huts under the shade of certain trees, while 
the shade of the Tamarind is chosen by them of all others 
as being the coolest and healthiest The Tamarind, however, 
bears no resemblance, except in name, to the Tamarisk. 

There is rather a rare tree in this part of Ceylon, being one of 
those which the natives call (^c^eda uguvfsm, (Xanthoxijhin 
Rlietsa), and the seeds of which it is possible the Egyptians 
used in embidming. Under the shade of this tree, the " hill 
people of India assemble to examine and determine their 
matters of public concern,” at meetings likely siniilur to 
the ga^sahhd of the Sivhaleso. 

There is a fine specimen of this latter ti'ee at the village 
of Kanatta, near Colombo. 

Rose. 

“ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them ; and the desert shall ix'joice, and blossom as the rose.” 
(Isa. XXXV. 1.) " The interesting comparison in the above 
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verse, aud the uo loss important one in which our Lord is 
comiKired to tho “ Rose of Sharon,” are the only two places in 
which the Hose is named in our English version.” (Cant, 
ii. 1.) 

While some writers have attempted to shew that the Rose 
here meant is tho Siime with the one we all know by that 
name, others have, I think, shewn with greater reason tliat 
some other Hower was meant, us “ neither this nor any other 
1 ‘ose adorns the plain of Slmron.” 

Some have attempted to prove that a bulbous plant was 
meant, aud have fixed on a species of Narcissus (_N. tazetla), 
while the late Dr. Royle supposed that the “Rose 13ay,”(^er»u»» 
aleundci’f) so well known in Ceylon, was the flower meant. 

This is a common and admired plant of Palestine, and is 
found in all our gardens here ; while on tho roads from 
JafTiui to C'havakachcheri aud to Point Pedro, Mr. Dyke has 
planted rows of one or two beautiful s])ecieB. 

Several vsirieties of the Rose grow in Ceylon ; and in the 
interior, where whole fences aro foinncd of them, they display 
a profusion of flowei-s, which can only bo conceived by those 
who have seen them. Dr. Hooker stated that 20,000 flowers 
of roses at Ghazepore are required to make a rupee weight 
of the attar, which sells for .•KIO. 

The plant known to us a.*) the “ Rose of Jericho,” is found 
, in the deserts of Syria aud Egypt. The annual stems of this 
plant, when withered and dried, coil up like a ball, but 
expand on being put in water. 

Lily. 

“ I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys.” 
'((’ant. ii. 1.) “Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet I say to 
you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of those.” (Matt. vi. 28, 21*) 
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Miiuy writers have translated the “lily” of the Canticles 
by Violet, Jessamino, and some other floweiv, but the late 
Dr. Royle believed that the lilj- of the old and that of the 
Xew Testament are two distinct plants, “and thinks tlio 
former to be the lotus lily of the Nile.” (Ni/mjihea httun.) 
This wonld account for the circumstance, that five limes in 
the Canticles, in which the lily is mentioned, reference is 
made hi “feediu}' jimong lilies,” as the seeds, roots, and 
stalks of this flower were common articles of Ejiyptisn diet ; 
jmd this author considere, that the fir((u«uit reference to this 
flower in that i>art of the iScripturc, may be owunj to the 
circumstance that the Soujj of Solomon was written, as has 
been supposeil, on the occiision of his marriage with an 
Egyptian princess. 

Drs. Hooker and Th<imson have hdclj' identified the 
N. lotHH of the Nile with all the varieties indigenous to or 
growing in Imlia of the red watci-lily, and hence tluj onu- 
growing in sevenil j)art8 of Ceylon is identical with the Lotus 
of the Nile. It is the f/Wu of the Siyludese, and 

we have white and red vaiieties of it. It must not, however, 
be confounded with the sacred Iveaii of India, which grows 
80 ])rofu8ely in the lake near Colomlai, and which threatens 
to overrun the huge sheet of water, as it did the tank between 
the Racejuet Court and the Fort. It is the Nelumbium sjjecio- 
Hiiiti of Botimists. 

It is on this latter plant that, according to ancient Hindoo 
ideas, the farth Avns snpirorted ; and it is somewhere reconled 
that one of the Gods assumed the shai>e of a boar, and dived 
down for the space of IMHId year« to discover the source of its 
root, but in vain. There are beautiful allusions to the Lotus 
in Siyhalese and Tamil poetry. 

The Lily of the New Testament, and to which Solomon was 
comi>ared, is supposed to ire the Chalcedonian or Scarlet 
Martagon Lily,formerly called the “Lily of Byzantium,” found 
from the Adriatic to the Levant, and which, with its'scarlet 
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turbiin-Iiki' llowern, is indued a most stately and striking ob¬ 
ject. As this Lily is in flower at the season of the year when 
tho Sermon on the Monnt is supposed to have been spoken, is 
indigenous in the very locjdity, and is conspicuous, even in 
(he g-.irden for its remarkable showy flowers, there can be 
little doubt that it is the plant alluded to by our Saviour. 

Our magnificent, though common Gloriona sttjf/'rbei, and the 
cultivated Tuberose, are members of the family, and will give 
yon no mean idea of the flower to w'hich Solomon in all 
his glory wus compared. I have seen it once stated, that the 
flower in (juestion had some beautiful structure which bore 
out the coniimrison ; but this is not necessiiry. 

Lentils, Beans, Barley, Wheat, Millet. 

“ And Ksiiu said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray the, with that 
siime red pottage, for 1 am faint. Then Jacob gsive Esau 
lircad and pottage of lentils.” (Gen. xxv. 3(1, iU.) 

The mess of jwttage for which Esau sold his birthright, is 
supposed to have been made from a small sjwcies of l*«i, not 
unlike the gi-een gram of the bazaars, and called ultindii 
anil mnnrfn by the Sinhalese. The famous Se- 

ivleutu Arubica is said to be the proiluce of lentils. 

“ Barzillai the Gileadite of Kogelim brought beds, and 
basons and earthen vessels and Wheat and Barley, and flour 
and parched corn, and Beans and Lentils and parched pulse.” 
(2 Sam. xvii. 27, 28.) 

Beans of several kinds and varieties are amongst the most 
common vegetables cultivated and sold in our Bazaars here. 
It would rejoice the heart of a bean-cnrrj--loving Biylialese, 
however, to see the fields of a different kind of Bean, as 
cultivated in England. 

When surveying in the fon-sts of Saburogainuwa, sixteen 
years ago, my coolies and mysolf came upon some Siyhalese 
who lived under projecting stones, under one of which they 
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had ii chatty full of beans and sweet i>otatoes boiling, and 
which we were very thankful to get from them, as wo had 
eaten the last of our rice that morning. 

I may remark, that though the very common habit of our 
cooks here to put a copper coin in beans, boiled for table, 
improves their color, it does not their wholesomeness. 

llcsides the foregoing and constant allusions to Wheat and 
Barley in the Bible, Moses described the ancient land of the 
Israelites us “a laud of wheat and barley, and vines and 
fig trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil olive, and honey.” 
(Dent. viii. 7, 8.) And in reference to liye, it is ssdd, “The 
wheat and rye were not smitten, for they wei-o )iot grown 
up.” (Exod. ix. 32.) 

Wheat. Barley and Oats were cultivated in Uva many 
years ago, and several attempts have been made since to grow 
them at Nuwara Eliya, but not with any great success. 
Wheat and Itarley are too well kuowi to require a descrij)- 
tion of them. The wheat the bakers here use, comes from 
India ; rice, kurakkan, &c., ai*o members of the stune natural 
order, and like Oie liimticcw elsewhere referred to, seem not 
to have been created before man. The exi>rossiou, “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou shult find it after manj’ 
days," (Eccles. xi. 1) is supposed to refer to the Rice grown 
in the water. 

"Take thou also unto thee wheat and barley, and beaus, 
and lentils, and millet and fitches, and put them in one 
vessel and make thee bread thereof." (Ezek. iv. 9.) 

This is the only passage in the Bible where the Millet is 
mentioned. We have no less than 4(3 species indigenous to 
Ceylon of the genus to which the millet belongs, besides the 
millet referred to, which is freely grown in Ceylon and is 
known as meuiri. 

The useful “ Guinea Grass" belongs to the same genus. 
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We are aware that the limestone soil of Palestine is no 
longer a hind teeming with corn luid fruit, but a sad scene 
of desolation. 

Bnt this is because its people are “scattered.” I.«t them 
bnt return to their goodly land, and use the Ktreuius for 
purposes of In-igation, and all the ancient fertility of the 
land will be restored,—the Desert blossoming as the 
Rose. 

Jonah’s Gourd. 

“ The Lord God jiropared a gourd, and made it to come 
up over Jonah, that it might bo a shadow over his head, to 
deliver him from his grief. So Jonah was exceeding glad 
of the gourd. But God prepared a w’orm when the morning 
rose the next day, and it smote the gourd that it withewl.” 
(Jonah iv. 6,‘ 7.) 

The Fathere not only pronounced excommunications 
against those who diiTered from them on the subject of the 
plant representing Jonah’s Gourd, but came to actual blows 
amongst themselves on the subject. 

It is now admitted to have been the Castor Oil plant so 
common in Ceylon, and of such rapid growth here and every¬ 
where. At Paumban, and on the Coast of India, the castor 
oil is used as lamp oil, while in China it is said to bo used 
in cooking. 

Tho Castor Oil, and tho Kgyptian Cotton plants, were the 
most frui|nout shrubs I saw growing between Alexandria 
and Cairo. The cotton is cultivated in small patches, and at 
every Railway Station, the castor oil plant, with its bronze- 
colored, palmated leaves, seemed the most common plant 
of Egypt. 

Myrtle. 

“ Instead of the thorn shall come up tho fir tree, and 
insteiul of the brier shall come up tlie myrtle tree, and it 
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shall be to the Lonl for a name, for an everlasting sign 
that shall not be cut off.” (Is. Iv. 13.) 

The common Myrtle is the plant here meant, ami wliich 
is very generally grown in ganleus in Ceylon. There is a 
species of the same genns indigenous to the mountains of 
the interior. 

The Pomegranate elsewhere refeiTed to, as well as the 
jambtt or “Rose Apple, ’ belong to the same family of plants 
as the myrtle of the Bible. 

Many of yon are familiar with Byron’s lines, beginning,— 

“ Know ye the land where the cypresH anil myrtle 
Arc einhlonix of deoils that are done in their clinic.’ 

Wild Gourd, Wild Vine. 

“ Ono went out in the field to gather herbs, and found a 
wild vino, and gathered thereof wild gourds his lapful .and 
came and shred them into the pot of pottage : for they' knew 
them not. So they poured out for the men to eat. And it 
camo to pass ns they were eating of the pottage, that they 
cried out and said, 0 thou imm of God, there is death in the 
pot. And they conld not cat thereof.” ( 2 Kings iv. 39, 40.) 

Yon are all familiar with the fact Mint the above passage 
refers to the sons of the prophets who were fed by Elisha at 
Gilgul, when there was a dearth in the land. It is supposed 
that the herbs which the person who went out wished to col¬ 
lect, were the fruits of the “Egg plant,” in fact; the Brinjall so 
commouly eaten in Ceylon ; but that he mistook for it a plant 
of the Cucumber family, several of which produce poisonous 
fruits, and the one which is as likely us any other to have 
been the poisonous plant—the Colocynth plant—is common 
in the north of Ceyloii, where it spreads on the ground, and 
displays a profusion of beautifully rad-colored fruits. It is 
the Ynk-knniathi of the Bighalese. 
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Some of us may recollect tlie fearful results of a mistake 
committed a couple of 3 'ear 8 ago bj* a servant girl at Dingwall, 
a place within tliree miles of mj’ native village, in the North 
of Scotland, where the root of the Aconite or “Monkshood" was 
used with the grav}* of some roasted meat, instead of that of 
(he Horse raddish. Three of the gentlemen who partook of 
it, died within two hours, while the others narrowly esraped 
with their lives. The “Monkshood” is identical with the lUkh 
poison of the llimalayiui, and is known as one of the most 
deadly of vegchible poisons. 

Vine. 

There is no doubt that immodiatelj' after the waters of 
the deluge had removed from the face of the earth, this plant 
was trained and reare<l by the hand of man ; for, it is said, 
“Noah began to be an husbandman, and he planted a vineyanl.” 
(Gen. ix. 20.) The 8i)ies sent from Kadesh-barnea to 
explore the promised land, brought back, amongst other fruits, 
a liU'ge buuch of grapes ;—and there is constant reference to 
(he Vine and Gra))e8 in the Old and New Testaments. The 
reid Gn»i)e Vine here meant is grown in gardens all over 
Cej-lon, but i)ears fruit 8ncce.s.sfullj‘ at Jaffna onh‘, I believe. 
There are sixteen si)ccies of the same genus indigenous to 
Ceylon. 1 have seen the bunches of fruits of one species in 
the forests, so large, that one of them would be sufficient to 
form a load fur a cooly. 

Balm op Gilbad and Spices. 

“ Mj* beloved is gone down into his garden, to the beds of 
spices.” (Cant. vl. 2.) *' Is there no balm in Gilead, is there 
no physician there.” (Jer. viii. 22.) 

The tree which produced the Bidm of Gilead is involved 
in obscurity. This, and Bdellium, Mj-rrh, and Incense or 
Frankincense, are evideutlj* the produce of the same natural 
order of plants to which our Mangoes belong. 

The kiluvui and mukkiluvai which form such beautiful 
fences in the Northern Province, produce a verj- fragrant 

N 
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gom. The kibtvai is evideutly the Protium caudatuin, 
W. and A. The Canarium of the North, and the 
mala-kakimas of this part of the Island, produce resins 
which are carefully collected, and are said to form the 
Incense used by the Roman Catholic Priests. On visiting 
lately the famous Church of St. John, in Malta, the heavy 
smell of its interior reminded myself and a fellow-traveller 
very forcibly of the sensation experienced on entering the 
Buddhist and Hindoo Temples. It seems strange that the two 
flowers most commonly used in the Buddhist Temples here, 
viz., the large yellow ones of the Allwnanda Cntfuiriicfi, and 
those of the Plumeria acctoninatay should both (like the 
sacred Bo) be foreign plants. 

The Elm in Hosea (iv. 13.), and the Toil tree of Isaiah 
(vi. 13), should have been tianslated Terebinth or Tarpcntino 
tree. This tree also belongs to the same natural order as our 
Mangoe, the peculiar flavour of that fruit being i-eferable to 
the quantity of tnrpentiue in it. 

CORiANDBB, Saffron, Cummin, Wormwood, Anise, 
Mint and Hue. 

“The manna was as coriander seed, and the color thereof 
as the color of Bdelluim.” (Numb. xi. 7.) “ Woe unto you 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I for ye pay tithe of mint, 
and anise, and cnmmin, and have omitted the weightier mat¬ 
ters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith.” (Matt, xxiii. 23.) 

Coriander, Cnmmin and Anise all belong to the same tribe 
of plants, and are known to us all as common bazaar stuffs 
for Curries. Most of them grow in Ceylon too. They are 
known in the bazaars as aaaviSdagau, hottamulU, and 
Hin-endum. The plant referred to as Anise should have 
been translated Dill, which also grows in Ceylon. 

“Spikenard and saffron ; calamus and cinnanion, with 
all trees of frankincense ; myn-h and aloes, with all the 
chief spices.” (Cant. iv. 4.) 

The saffron here referred to, is made from the dried 
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Btamens of the Ctmus satiints, and must not be confounded 
with the root so extensively used in curries here, and by the 
dancing girls at Temples to color their bodies with. This is 
properly Turmeric, though invariably called Saffron by the 
natives. The real Crocus is common in the bazaars as a 
medicine. 

“ Behold, I will feed them, even this people, with worm¬ 
wood, and give them water of gall to diiuk.” (Jer. ix. 15.) 
One species of the wormwood plant is growm in pots about 
Colombo, and there is another indigenous to Ceylon. It is 
a composite plant, and it is most likely that the wormseeds 
or kit'umisaturu of the bazaars, and the salt of which is 
now used so beneficially in Colombo as an anthelmintic, 
are the produce of the wormwood of the Bible. 

“Ye tithe mint and rue and all manner of herbs, and pass 
over judgment and the love of God.” (Luke xi. 42.) 

One species of Mint is indigenous to Ceylon, and the Spear¬ 
mint and Pepermints have been cultivated here for a long 
time, and are common in the Island. The Roe plant is also 
cultivated in Ceylon. 


CONCLUSION. 

The Algum or Almug trees brought by Hiram from Ophir 
are supposed to have been the Sandal wood tree, and which 
was growing in Ceylon in Moon’s time. When lately in the 
' magnificent Palace of the Pacha of Egypt, at Alexandria, I 
saw one large room, the flooring of which was composed of 
Sandal wood. 

The Hindu Temple of Somuat, in Guzerat, which was 
plundered and destroyed by Muhammad of Ghazni, had gates 
made of Sjindal wood. These were carried oft by the conr 
queror, and afterwards formed the gates of his tomb, whence, 
after 800 years, they were taken by the British conquerors 
of Ghuzni, and brought back to India in 1842. Many of 
you may recollect Lord Ellenborough’s memorable despatch 
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on the snbject; and yon -will have smiled at Knighton’s un¬ 
accountable substitution of Sandal for Satin wood, in men¬ 
tioning the material of which the P^radeniya Bridge was built. 

The Cocicle seems to have been identical with onr Prickly 
Brinjal, the katu-tvatnbalu of the Si\)halese, and a species 
of Solanum. 

The Bay tree or Bay Laurel does not grow here, but the 
Cinnamon and other trees are representatives of the family 
to which it belongs. 

The Shittah tree (Isa. xli. 19) is supposed to have been a 
siKcies of Acacia, of which genus we have eight species indige¬ 
nous to Ceylon. In riding from the Hotel at Alexandria to see 
Cleopatra’s Needle and Pompey’s Pillar, I found that the tree 
which formed avenues all along the roads, was the Stiri/n- 
mdra of the Sinhalese, the A. s//eciasa common in Colombo, 
and one of which is often in flower in front of the Queen’s 
House. It is not unlikely that Anthony and Cleopatm may 
have reposed under the shade of this sitecies of tree in the 
vicinity of Alexandria. 

The word Ebony occurs only once in the Bible. (Ezek. xxvii. 
1.').) Several trees producing Elmny of vai-ions qualities ai*e 
found in India, Mauritius and elsewhere, but Ceylon is 
famed for its Ebony, and thei'e are no less than 21 species of 
it indigenous to the Island. There is fi-eqiient allusion in 
the ancient Poets to Ebony. 

*'-sola Inilia nigniiii. 

Fert ebcnmii-.” fVirg. Geoig. 11. 117.) 

“ThU ground witli liacrhoM that witli Cere* suit*: 

That other lua<1s tlie trees with liappy fruits; 

A fourth with gi-asa, unhidden, decks the ground; 

Thni Tnioliia ia with yellow saffron crown‘<l; 

India black ebou an<l white Iv’ry hear* 

And soft Idume weeps her cKl’totu tears. 

DfffdfM, Virg. Georg. 1. 

" They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and burn 
incense upon the hills, under oaks and poplars and elms, 
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because th« shadow thereof is good.” (Hos. iv.23.) The Pop¬ 
lars above referred to, as well as the trees translated Mul¬ 
berries in sevenxl parts of the Bible, doubtless refer to a species 
of Poplar, several beautiful varieties of which grow from 
Persia westward to England. The famous Aspen tree 
(Popiilus tremitUi), and likely the tree here spoken, of bears a 
considerable resemblance to our 2f«5-tree (Fiats Religiosa). 
The petioles of its leaves are so arranged, that if the slightest 
breath of wind blows, thej' tremble; and it was formerly sup¬ 
posed that it obtained this trembling motion from the circum¬ 
stance that the. Cross on which our Saviour was crucified was 
made of its wood. The leaves of the JSii-ti’ee tremble in the 
same way, in consequence of their long slender petioles and 
the accuminations on their leaves. This trembling is said, in 
the Buddhist books, to have been communicated to it from the 
circumstance tluit it was the first tree under which Buddha 
reposed. 

“The vine is dried up, and the fig-tree lauguisheth; the 
pomegranate tree, the palm tree also, and the apple tree 
even sill the trees of the field, are withered ; because joy is 
withered away from the sons of men.” (Joel i. 12.) The 
“Apple tree” in the above passage, as well ns the “Apple” so 
often referred to by Solomon, in his Song, juid in Proverbs, 
is, doubtless, the Citron, which is grown in several places in 
Ceylon. The Shaddock, known to us all, was long ago called 
the Forbidden fruit, or Adam’s Apple, and it is sold as such 
to the present day in the London shops. It is generally 
called Pumalo, and belongs to the same genus as the Citron. 

The Sj'camiue is a species of Mulberry, known us the 
Morns nigra, and which our rafa-rmbilln, or Indian 
MulbeiTy, common here, a good deal resembles. 

The Aloes mixed with Myrrh, and put on the body of our 
Siiviour by Nicodemus, appear to have been the produce of 
a species of Aqn'Haria, of which our qntffu walla {Qgrinops 
walla), is a representation. 
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THE SUPPOSED IDENTITY BETWEEN 
NAGAEJUNA AND NAGASENA, 

By James D’Alwis, Esq., Asst. Secretary. 


Having on a former occasion expressed my views on the 
l>assage extracted from the Rdia Tnrangani, in reference to 
its prosodial precision, I now return to the subject, with the 
object of reviewing the reasons adduced by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Tumour in favour of the alleged identity between Nagasena 
and Nagarjima. This position, I per ^ive, hej m-laboured to 
establish in seven different 

1. By the evidence supposed to be furnished by a Bactrinn 
coin found by Lieutenant Buraes; 

2. By supplying a supposed omission of a letter in the 
text, by which the age of Nagarjdna is brought to correspond 
exactly with that of NAgasdna in the Buddhist Scriptures ; 

3. B}’ identifying Asdka of Kashmir with the Asdka of 
Maghada; 

4. By the strong resemblance between the two names ; 

5. By shewing that the title of Bhwnishwarn given to Nn- 
garjiina did not militate against the hypothesis he sought 
to establish ; 

G. By identifying “ the six Arahatvas” in the extract made 
by Professor Wilson with the six Tirtakas mentioned in 
Milindaj/i>ra»na ; 

7. By an adjustment of dates, so as to bring the Chrono¬ 
logy of the Rdja Tarangani to coincide wite the adjusted 
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Hindu Chronology, and with iha AtfaltatlulatUxb Pitakattya, 
and Mdluiwnnm 

First. Aa to the evidence snppoaed to be furnished in 
favour of this hypothesis by the Bactrian coin described in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, vol. II. p. ,314, &c., I am 
willing to abide by the opinion subsequently expresse<l by 
Mr. Prinsep, in the following note to Mr. Tumour’s observa¬ 
tions on the subject. 

“ Most of our readers am awam that the date assigned in 
our notice of Lieutenant Burnes’ coin, was afterwards in a 
measure abandoned, on the ground of its being found in as¬ 
sociation with Sassanian coins of much later period. The 
reading of the letter P in kaxhPKOM was also confirmed by 
a multitude of specimens. No argument, therefore, can safely 
be built on the evidence of this coin as to the period of NA- 
garjiina’s mission, but them remains ample authority without 
it, in the written history of the Bxiddhist Church.” * 

Abandoning therefore this item of evidence, I shall proceed 
to a considenitiou of the second. 

Second. 1 have already examined the text with reference 
to the alteration 8uggest.<%d by Mr. Tumour upon this head ; 
and the correctness of sknrdan-vrtrsbasatnn, “one century 
and a half,” as given in the Nagara version, is attested by the 
general scope of Kashmirian history, which brings down 
the fifty-one reigns, including those of Turushka princes and 
of Abhimanya (in whose reign, as well as afterwards, the 
Buddhistscherisedby the learned Bodhisatwa NiigarjUna, main¬ 
tained the ascendjuicyt), to only B. c. 1182. It would thus 
seem that the criticism offered is inadmissible, not only upon 
the supposition of an “ inaccuracy of some transcriber of the 
work,” but upon every other conceivable ground, except that 
of an error, as hinted by Mr. Tumour himself, of “ Kalhana 
Pandit’s having misunderstood the Buddhist ical writers from 
whom his authority was derived.” Indeed, it would be im- 

* See Bengal Asiatic Jonmal V. p. 53d. 
t Asiatic l^earehes, xr. pp. 113, 114. 
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possible to adjust this date with precision, even according to 
Bhuddhistical ■writers, unless we obtain proofs in support of 
the next liypothesis of Mr. Tumour, to ■which we now turn 
our attention. 

Third, That As6ka of Kashmir was identical ■u'ith the 
Maghada prince of that uiune. True it is, that in addi¬ 
tion to the resemblance in the names, some little incidents of 
life, as related of As6ka in the liAjn Tarunguni, acconl with 
the same facts detailed in Ceylon and Indian Annals of the 
Andka of Maghada : ns for inskmce, his abolishing the Brah- 
minical rites, and substituting those of Jina or Buddha 
(R&Ja Taraiignni in “ Asiatic Researches,” xv. p. 19, and 
pp. 23, 2(>); and his “ having been the direct 
descendant of his pretleccssors, who reigned in Kashmir,” as 
attested by the genealogy given in the Vishnu Pardna. 

Opposed, however, to these marks of resemblance, are the 
following points of -ibo—of 

Kashmir appears, the/f^yrt Taranguni, 

to have been a resi^hmt of that country; whereas the Asdka 
of Hindu and Bhuddhistical annals, was a prince of Patali- 
puttra (modern’Patna), who had previously held the govern¬ 
ment of Uggeni (Avmiti) before his inangunition {Jdnhd- 
ivansa, cap. v.) Sewnd —The mission of Buddhist priests 
into Kashmir, the a)>olition of Naga worshi];, and the visita¬ 
tion of tempests, are related in MaMicagsa, cxiii. us 
having occurred during the reign of Asdka of Patna, whilst 
the same incidents are detailed in the Ji&ja Taraugani as 
having taken place in the reign of Abhiraanya, (“ Asiatic 
Researches,” x^’. p. 24.) One other reason, and it is a 
weighty one, for the non-identity of the two Asdkas is, that 
Kashmir is not included in the number of countries over 
which the Indian As6ka reigned ; and according to the Giraar 
inscription of that monarch, udiere all the conquered scutes 
are named, he was “ Lord of the countries of Avauti, Anupa, 
Vrija, Anartta^ Surashtra, Savara, Kttkura, Kirata, Tisha 
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aud others, all cou^uered* by his own might, and maintained 
in their former prosperity, and all their inhabitants, both 
high and low, converted into obedient subjects—all these 
countries, under His Majesty forming one Empire, aud fur¬ 
nishing every object of desire and gratification.” 

Be these, differences, however, as they may, the marks of 
resemblance, and therefore mere presumptive proofs in 
support of the hypothesis, become perfectly valueless, when 
we refei' to the direct evidence contained in the FUtja Turan- 
gnni, of the descent of Prince A?(Ska, of Kashmir. In the 
Rnjnvdli Pataka, by Prajya Bhatta, brought up to the conquest 
of the valley by the Emperor Akbar, (printed at Calcutta, 
edition, of 1835,) occurs the following passage :— 

Atlntnya rannha jA rijii; nama bliigya via [35 v. 7ui.] 

TanangftjAh .Suvamakhya (v. 60.) a'tataiinur Janak6nnii>ali [v. 6.) 

Hacliinaraa taaaya silnu [v. 71.) r’AwSka-stat pitmvyajali [v. 62.) 

JalawkaatatantA nAma Kaalinii'r^shn aukapradah [,30. v.) 

“Thereafter, an illuatriima prince iiaiiied Uodhara, burn of a ilitfer- 
ent race (reigneil 3S yean and 7 niontlin), km son Swarua (60 yean), 
Ilia son king Janaka (6 years), hia sun Sachinara (71 yean), his 
father's brother’s son (i.r., couain) Aadka (62 years), his son nanied 
JalaTrkii, the benefactor of Kashmirs (30 years). 

If therefore my translation of this passage be correct, the 
identity uttein)ited to be instituted between As6ka “ the son 
of Sachinura’s father's brother,” (upon the supposition that he 
was only descended from the paternal great uncle of Khagan- 
ilrat), and the Indian As6ka, the grandson of Chandragupta, 
and the sun of Bindnsara, falls to the ground. For, according 
to the genealogy here given, As6ka was the grandson of 


• “The native chronicles of Cashmir,” says .Sir Krskine Perry in 
an account of this great Uinilu Monarch, &c., in the Uouiliay Asiatic 
Journal,, xiv. p 173, “ascribe its acquisition to inherifanee." 

t “Descended from the paternal great uncle of Kliagemlra.”—Pr. Wilson. 
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Swarna, and not of Chandragupta. Thns: 

Godaba 

I 

SWABITA 

Jakaka 1 Bbotheb 


Saohinaba. Asoka. 

Again, the Raja Tarangani reconls tlie accession of Jalaw- 
ka, a son of Asdka, ttpon the demise cf that Kashmii'au 
Prince. All those who are convei-aant with Siyhalese and 
Hiudd historj’, know, however, that this was not the case. 

Althongh I differ fi-om Mr. Tumour upon these and other 
points, to which I have adverted in the course of my ob¬ 
servations, I freely confess, that a careful consideration of 
all the surrounding circumstances leads me to the same con¬ 
clusion at which that eminent scholar has arrived,^'vii!^tHHt 
Ndgaijiina of the Htndiis, and N&giUenu of the Cei/loncvc, 
was one and the same identical perwu. I shall therefore 
proceed to consider 

Fourtldy. —^The I'esemblance between the two names, which 
is very striking. The r in Ndgarjhna is clearly a cmitui’o of 
the Sanscrit, and it is dropped in the Paili and Sinhalese. 
The interchange of J and s is well known. Kdja is expivssed 
rusd in Tamil; Jnmbudwlpa is expressed Zambuduvlpa in the 
.iVnalysis of Tibetan works, by Ksoma de Korosi, and so on. 
The interchange of vowels, especially « into e is frequent. 
Thns the resemblance in the two names furnishing a strong 
presumption in favour of the identity of this Kashmiran and 
Buddhistical personage, I proceed to a consideration 

Fifthly.—Th&t the title of Bhwneshwara, may be applied 
to an Ascetic. Bhumeshivaro and Bodhisatwo are two of the 
appellations given to Ndgarjuna. The former is usually 
Sv/ applied to statesmen, and the latter to celebi-ated and eminent 
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liierarcbs of the Buddhist Church. It has been shewn by 
Mr. Tumour, that the first was also applied to priests; and the 
second, we know from our own records, to princes ; for in¬ 
stance, in our own country Hr! Scoigu Bo, wl\o had taken 
upon himself the vow's of the AinrSil order is called a Bodhis- 
atwa, in the following e.xtractfrom the “Attanagaluwagsa”:— 

lAnkAbbi iiitta vasudliddi pat^u rijd 
Yu b^dhi-satta gunawd Siri-Sanga bdclhi; 

Taatdliclidru cbariyd racliand mnkhdna 
Vakkbami Hattha-vanSgalla VUidra wanaan. 

“ I celebrate the history of the Temple of Attanagalla; and first 
da’ell on the highly laudable conduct of $n Sadgn Bo, who was a 
Ithodhisatwa among the sovereigns of Lanka.” 

The meaning assigned to this term in the RAja Tarmigani, 
though not compreliensivo, may yet be regarded as approach¬ 
ing to correctness, fur the historian himself thus explains its 
signification in the following stanza ;— 

Lokd hhagawatu Idka, natliii diirabhya kdchana 
Yd janta vuga takkldshdii, budhisatwdna rdhittln. 

'* Know ye that if there was any person in the world, from the 
sanctified Buddha downwards, who hml destroyed KIdsha. he is a 
Bhodkuatira." 

But, whether we regard this distinguished personage as 
one who denounced the six arahatwas, according to the 
rendering of the passage by Professor Wilson, or take him 
as one who had passed six days in the wilderness, as described 
in the Ntlgara version, there is, in either case, nought to doubt 
the alleged identity between Ndgarjdna and Ndgas^na. It 
would however seem, that from these appellations alone we 
cannot ascertain the precise character of Ndgasdna. Yet the 
criticism which I have already offered, and by whieh the text 
was altered into “o^arfar vana sanahraye,” as one who “spent 
six days in the wilderness,” enabling ns to fix upon the 
sacerdotal or the ascetic character of Ndgarjtma, we proceed 
to a consideration 
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Sixthly. —01 the sapposed identity between the '‘shadar- 
hatwa,” or the six Arahatwas, in the passage as given by Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson, and the six Tirtakas in the Milindapjirnsna. 
If the passage were as given by Professor Wilson, there would 
doubtless be great reason, e8])ecially when viewed in con¬ 
nection with other circumstances, to i-aise a strong presump¬ 
tion in favour of the alleged identity. Not the less strong, 
however, is the presumptive proof of resemblance, when we 
take the text to mean (instead of that he denounced the six 
Tirtakas) that he usually spent six days in the vvildemess. 

♦ For we find, that the passing of six days in the wilderness, 
was an ascetic rite prescribed by Buddhism. 

The Milindajijmutin records the fact, tliat Nagasrna attained 
the sanctified status of an Aralutt; and wc not only learn from 
the same record, that uirSdhi mmupatii of passing six days 
in the wilderness w'as an ascetic rite of the arahat, hut the 
same is also found defined in the Vixudha Mdrga. 

There is, therefore, much coincidence i)etween the facts 
detailed in the two historical records ; and there is also much 
concurrence between the statement of Ndgas^na’s having 
overcome all the disputants of his age, (see the text), and the 
facts stateil in the following stanzas in the Udjn Tatvmgnui, 
which records, 

Taaniin narsuare bowildlui (irabalatdnyayali, 

Niigarajiiniua nndliiyii botlbisatavDa palitiili. 

T4>riiilinal) pariijittya vadiua nikhi!i(n1>ndliiln, 

Kiriydn Nila pnri(n6ktit iiiacbchindauiulga uiailvinali. 

“That at that tiuie (in the reign of Ahininne) the Buddhas 
eheiished by tlie adee Bcalhhiatn'a Ndgarjdna attained eminence in 
this country {Kashmira); and that they who were <Iisputanta and 
enemies of* the religion, (».«., the national religion, or of Vedas) 
overcame all the wise men in nignment, and set aside the practices 
prescribed in the Nila pnrana.” 

Having reviewed six grounds, upon which Mr. Tumour 
has based his observations on the identity between Niigsr- 
jiina and Nigas^na, I come to tho 
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Seoenth ;—and here I cannot bnt express mj* entire con¬ 
currence with the remarks so ably set forth by him. In 
addition to those remarks under this head, I may be permitted 
here to observe, that the Tibetan Bnddhistical annals, as pre¬ 
sented to ns by Ksoma de Eorosi, indisputably establish the 
identity in question. 

Ksoma de Korosi in his analysis of the Tibetan Annals, (see 
“Asiatic Researches,” vol. xx. p. 400,) alluding to the same pre¬ 
diction contain in the “Mahawaysa,” regarding Nagps^na, . 
records as facts to be found in the Sher-cJim collection, that 
“N4garjuna lived 400 years after the death of Sh4kya, who 
had foretold of him, that he would be born, after so many 
yeai's, to explain the higher principles laid down in the Prajna 
Pnmmita." In regard to Kanishka, (one of the Turnshka 
princes mentioned in the Kaja Tarnngani,) it is also stated in 
the Tibetan annuls, that one of the Buddhistical convocations 
took place in the time of that prince, “Knnishka, a king in the 
north of India, 'upwards of iOO years from Shakya.” (“Asiatic 
Researches," vol. xx. p. 41.) It will be seen also, that I intro¬ 
duced into a paper which I read' before this Society, “ On the 
Mythological Legends of the Slyhalese," an extract from a 
little pamphlet which records that Ndgas6na was a distin¬ 
guished hierarch of the Buddhist Church in 490 A.6. 

After a careful perusal of these facts, it is indeed im¬ 
possible to withhold the conclusion to which they inevitably 
lead, viz., that the personage designated N&gaiyiina in India, 

" dud Ndgasena in Ceylon, was one and the same 2 ierson; and 
that ttw ages of 400 and 600 A.B., (assigned to him in round 
numbers bj' the two countries respectivelj',) are to he regarded 
as ajgn'o.Ti'imating rather than sjieci/ic dates. 
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EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC WORKS IN 

CEYLON. 


• By J. Capper, Ksq., Hamrary Secretary. 

It was not long since, that my attention was dii^cted to a 
paper read by Colonel Sykes befoie the Asiatic Societ)' of 
Great Britain, on the Expenditure on PnWic Works in India, 
and a perusal of it induced me to enter upon the subject of 
Public Works in Ceylou. It is a topic full of.interest, tidcing 
ns back in our researches, to the earliest records of Sinhalese 
History, wlien Ceylon, densely peopled, actively iudnstrions, 
and highly prosperous, produced works of Irrigation, of such 
magnitude and number as to have raised the wonder of later 
rulers of the Island, who have hitherto vainly strove to 
follow even distantly in their steps, by renovating and utili¬ 
sing a few of the gigantic Tanks which lie scattered in ruins 
over the jungles and swamps of many parts of Ceylon. 

As I eutei-ed upon this most interesting topic, I found my 
materials increasing on my hands; I found the subject extend¬ 
ing as I progressed, until I preceived, that instead of a short 
statistical paper, ray researches would lead to an Historical 
Treatise, to follow up which and do it ample justice, would 
require more time than I could, for the present, devote to it. 
This being the case, I felt reluctantly compelled to confine 
my notes and remarks at this time, to the extent and outlay 
on Public Works in Ceylon, during a little more than a 
quarter of a centurj-. 

On casting our eyes o%'er the materials for such a paper as 
^ this, we cannot fail to be struck with the contrast presented 
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by the records of tho various Governments that have at 
different periods ruled in Ceylon. 

The Siijlialese Monarchs, jealous of foreign intruders within 
their domains, so far from opening up their Territories by 
roads, carefully closed up all access to the interior from tho 
sea-bord, leaving nothing but the most difficult and steepest 
bullock paths. On the other hand, their utmost efforts, the 
united labour of their people, was directed to the construction 
of Buddhist structures of colossal magnitude, and Tanks 
of vast extent. In almost every Chapter of tho translated 
and untranslated portions of that great Historical work, 
the “ Mahawaijsa,” we meet with notices moi*e or less brief, 
but still explicit enough, of the many gi-eat public works 
undertaken by the v'arions Monar-chs whose reigns and whose 
chanicters are therein chronicled. 

Deeply impressed with the impoi'kinco of and even necessity 
for a careful and extensive utilising of tho water supply of 
large tnicts of couutrj*, if those regions were to be made per* 
mauently productive, the i-eligious code of their faith enjoined 
the construction and upkeep of tanks, canals tmd water- 
conrses, as a sacred duty, and one that should go far to obtain 
for them hereafter the greatest rewal'd of their existence. 

Upon the details connected with yi^halese Public Works, 
I cannot now enter ; but must content myself with merely 
observing, that the existence of the great tanks and water¬ 
courses now in ruins, or in partial restoration, were the means, 
ill those remote days, of feeding a much larger population 
than Ceylon can now boast of, and rendered her iierfectly 
independent of India for her supplies of Grein. Even more 
than this ; it is on record, that so late as the Portuguese period, 
rice was expoi’ted from Ceylon. What the extent and cost 
of some of those works must have been, may be gathered from 
one of cur present Governor’s Minutes, in which, speaking of 
Irrigation works in the North-east of tho Island, he says of 
one of them, tliat it must have occupied a million of men for 
ten or twelve years in its construction. 
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The Portuguese do not appear to have devoted au}' attention 
to these matters : we can find no trace of any efforts on their 
part to improve the agriculture of Ceylon. It is true, tlie 
greater part of the ancient works of the Sinhalese monarchs 
were situated in districts beyond the territories of the Por¬ 
tuguese, but with those which w’ere in their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, nothing whatever appears to have been attempted. 

The Dutch, far more skilful as Colonists than their prede¬ 
cessors, and ever mindful of w'ork connected with Agriculture 
and Commerce, devoted much time and labour to canals, and 
we have good reason for believiug to some of the nearest tanks. 

The only light thrown upon their labours in the matter of 
Irrigation works, is contained in the despatches of the Dutch 
Qovemors, published at intervals ; but there is no doubt much 
more valuable information contained in the Dutch records 
lying in the almirahs of the Colombo Kachcheri. Several 
reports on the Giant’s and other great tanks, by Dutch engi¬ 
neers, are in existence, and have proved of use in the recent 
engineering o))eration8 of our Government. 

Although surveys and i-eports on several important tanks 
were made in the early part of the British rule. Sir Edwanl 
Barnes may be said to have inauguiatcd Public Works under 
our Government, by the commencement of the groat Kandy 
Roiul in 1821. The Pi'mdeviya Bridge, and other useful 
wt»rks follow'ed, bat it w-as not until coffee hud drawn so 
many enterprising cultivatora to the Island, that the Depart- 
iheut of Public Works assumed any great importance. 
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STATEMENT of Outlay on Public Worbt iu Ceylon tiuco 1830. 


Years. 

Roads and 
Canals. 

Bnililin^rs. 

Total. 

1830 

£ 

3.327 

£ 

2,40.3 

£ 

1,7.30 

1831 

3,916 

4,370 

8,3.36 

18.32 

4,651 

4,549 

0,200 

1833 

11,391 

5,188 

16,679 

1834 

17,281 

7,991 

23,272 

1833 

17,111 

7,038 

24,149 

18.30 

28,301 

15,014 

43,315 

18.37 


11,352 

54,778 

1838 

22,^ 

.3,488 

28,938 

18;i9 

7,820 

■3,.303 

11,213 

1840 

16,921 

4,937 

21,878 

1841 

26,410 

6,936 

33,346 

1842 

20,655 

5,903 

26,618 

1843 

20,906 

■ 3,443 

24,.349 

1844 

.38,302 

6,180 

44,482 

1843 

36,192 

10,123 

66,316 

1846 

a:),.313 

10,748 

81,061 

1847 

70,711 

15,672 

86.381 

1848 

40,239 

13,793 

54,032 

1840 

42,227 

6,822 

49.040 

1830 

49,196 

8,205 

57,401 

1851 

67,830 

4,021 

61,351 

1852 

56,440 

13,176 

69,616 

60,822 

183.3 

55,849 

4,973 

1854 

52,181 

3,654 

57,785 

18.33 

63,830 

8,773 

72,111 

1856 

77,729 

18,300 

96,020 

1857 

102,281 

31,037 

133,298 


THE foUowlMjf are the iiiUm of roade made during varioiu perwdt:- 


Provioiw to 
Diiriiig 
>> 

»> 

*1 

»l 

II 

11 

II 

»> 

II 

11 

II 


1820 ... 108 miles. 


• •• 

1821 


JIUO 

212i 

IllUC 

II 


1824 


54 

91 


1828 


55 

II 


1881.83 


162 

II 


1834-86 


99^ 

f| 


1887-40 


114 

II 


1841 


864 

II 


1842 


674 

II 


1848 


1564 

II 


1844 


- 171 

II 


1843 


177 

If 

• •• 

1846 


1584 

II 

• •• 

1847-49 


814 

II 


The operation of the Road Ordinance since its introduction 
in 1848, has, perhaps, done more for the prosperity of Ceylon 


than any other measure we could name. Thoroughly popu¬ 
lar amongst the natives, it has opened up tracts of country 
hitherto unavailable for wheeled traffic, and has enabled the 


P 
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population of many districts to find a market for their produce 
that Avas before left useless on their hands. It would be 
perhaps impossible to over-rate the val ne of this mensui'e. 

STATEMENT of Outlay on Public IVoilrt in Ceylon, during iiS yearn, 
coutpeii’M icith Ordinary Sxpentliture. 


1890-1836 


1837—1842 

1843—1843 

1846—1849 

1830—1857 

1858 



CONTINGENT Votes of 1S5S, for PuUU Works. 


New BuildingH 
Repairs .. 

Repairs of Roads 
New Roads 
.Supplementary 
New Bridges 
Repairs of Bridges .. 

Military Works .. 
Repairs of Roads 
Under the Roa<l Ordiuanee 


£14,853 0 
7,.840 0 


39,498 

0 

0 

9,666 

0 

0 

6,412 

0 

0 

6,387 

0 

0 

950 

0 

0 

26,981 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 


02,018 fl 
10,797 0 


- 28,481 0 0 
£124,386 0 0 


VOTES of Surplus roerml fur Works of Public ufilily, during IMS. 
Oooly Jniniigratioh .. .. £10,000 0 0 

rtTi|{ation .. .. .. 7,000 0 0 

Works and Buildings ., ,, 17,.300 0 0 

Roads, Streets and Bridges .. 8,500 0 0 

Military Works .. .. 8,000 0 0 

Survey of Military Line .. 9,000 0 0 

- 60,000 0 0 

£184,386 0 0 

The above is irrespective of Outlay on Roads, &c., under the lloa 4 l 
Ordinance of 1848. 
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The paper by Colonel Sykes, to which I before alluded, 
went to shew, that the East India Company had expended on 
Public Works in their territories, between the years 1837- 
1838 and 1845-1846, a sum averaging £253,654 ; a la!^ sum, 
it is true, but if compared with the total Civil expenditure 
of the Company, after all, only about 1§ per cent, on their 
gross outlay, omiting that on Military objects. In Ceylon, 
we have this year reached the extraordinary proportion of ' 
34 per c6nt., with every probability of its exceeding 40 per 
cent, over total outlay during the year 1859an amount 
altogether unprecedented in the history of any other Colony 
or Country. 




ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
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-- 

HEALTH AND DISEASE IN CEYLON, 

By Boyd Moss, Esy., k.r.c.s. 


bpiNTONS varj- ninch concevniug tlie healthinefts of the 
cliniulo of the Island of Coylon, many considering that good 
health is quite incompatible with a prolonged residence here, 
and it is with a view to enquiry concerning the truth of 
lliis supposition, that I have written the few following pages, 
hoping that they may possibly be of some eventual service 
to my fellow-conntrymen. 

Thei'e have been, of late, many melancholy deaths among 
us,—friends taken away whom we have seen in apparently 
IKM-fect health but a few days before ; luid it is a question 
of gi’eat moment aiid interest whether this fatality is an 
unavoidable result of a residence in this climate, or-whether 
it can be proved that the increased mortality in this, over 
more temiJemte regions, is owing to some fault in our 
manner of life, or to our own carelessness and neglect of 
ordinary precautions in avoiding the causes of disease. 

Now, I do not hesitate to express an opinion tliat we may, 
with ordinary care, pass many years in this Island, without 
more cause, or with very little more cause, for serious com¬ 
plaints, than in England. I believe that a decrease of bodily 
vigour, shewing itself in more or less disinclination to exertion, 
is the only unavoidable result of a residence here, and even 
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the atmosphere at the same time hot ami loaded with 
moiatnre, a combination which is ahvays eaiwcially relaxing 
to the conetitntion. 

Of course sportsmen and othere whose occupation leads them 
to unhealthy districts, must expect to be liable to fever ; but 
any one sleeping in a tent night alter night among the 
marshes of Essex, or the fens of Lincolnshire, would be 
equally so. Medical men do not meet with half the 
diseases in this Island which they are accustomed to see in 
England, and the most common complaints occurring here 
vii., fever and dysentery, are generally ko easily cured, when 
properly treated at their commencement, that I camuot but 
conclude, that to self-neglect is to be attributed a very large 
proportion of the deaths among onr conntrymeu in Ceylon. 

There is, however, another cause, and I fear a nearly equally 
great cause of mortality among the adnlt male portion of the 
community. 1 allnde to the far greater indulgence in 
spirituous liquors which obtains here among young men, over 
what the same class are accustomed to in Englimd. I 
am sure that any one, on recalling the deaths among male 
Europeans which have taken place within his memoiw, will at 
once admit the truth of this a8sei*tion, that drink has had, 
directly or indirectly, a lai’ge share in the mortality. The 
constitution becomes undermined by the constant indulgence 
in this habit, and is nnable to resist the attack of what might 
otherwise have been a trifling complaint. I believe that the 
custom of taking spirits imd water regnlaidy twice a day, 
on board ship on the voyage out from home, is one great 
cause of this ; and when we consider the solitary life often 
led by Planters on Coffee Estates, it is haixlly to be wondered 
at that the habit thus acquired should be difficult to break 
through. 

I believe that the mode of diet of £nroi)eiUis in India 
generally, is very much against a continuance of good health : 
and here I feel that I am entering on a subject which must 
necessarily meet with gome opposition j for there are few 
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tojiks more difficult than that of convincing people that they 
are wrong in habits, which time and cnstom have led them 
to consider as necessary to their existence. 

Now, there is no greater error than an idea, which is by no 
menus an uncommon one, that we need a larger supply of 
animal food in hot climates, than in temperate ones. The 
reverse is the truth, and there is no better proof of this than 
in the fact, that we continually see people obliged to have 
recourse to bitters, before thej* can induce sm appetite to enable 
them to consume their food, nature evidently resisting this 
overloading of the system with an unnecessary amount of 
nourishment. Why is it that we fancy hot curries, chutnee, 
and stimulants of a similar kind ? Not, as I shall presently 
endeavour to shew, because they are the natural or necessary 
food of a hot country, but because we find again the 
stimulus of the chillies and spices necessary’ to enable ns 
to get through the meal ; the stomach becoming thereby in- 
, cited to attempt to digest more food than is good for it. I 
Nwally believe, that eating in India is very frequently, or I 
^nld say very generally, more a means of passing time 
th^ a necessity, and that in proportion as we are enabled 
to ufke a larger amhnnt of bodily exercise, we shall find the . 
taste *for , stimulants of the curry kind diminish. More 
occupation for the mind, and increased means of amusement, 
so often wanting in English societies in India, would pro- 
—'bably conduce to the same effect. 

Many will answer my arguments, by saying that Provi¬ 
dence has suited the food of different countries to their 
inhabitants, and tlut we, as inhabitants of India, cannot err in 
following the manner of living, and the diet of the natives. 

Now this results from an extremely superficial view of the 
matter, for, with few exceptions, the food of any nation 
depends, not on the climtte, but on the state of civilization of 
that nation. Providence , has provided suitable food for the 
lower animals, because th^y are not gifted with reasoning 
powers, but merely with distinct, that is, with a faculty 
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which is incapable of further <levelopmei)t; therefore it \vn« 
necessary that their instinct shonkl giiitle them nt once to 
the description of food which is exiictly suited to their wants. 
But on man a mind has been bestowed, wliich he is ex)>eeted 
to make use of in bettering his own condition and that of 
his fellow-creatures, and thus we see, tliat ns a nation jjasses 
. from a savage to a civilised state, tliat not only the arts and 
sciences, but the general manner of living and feeding, pass 
through progressive stages of development. 


' There is one exception perhaps to this law, in tlie case of 
the inhabitants of the Polar regions ; bnt it is an exception 
that goes to prove the rale, for these, countries, fixim the uutuw* 
of their climate, may perha]]s be siiid to be incapable of change* 
or improvement, and their inhabitants are so far jdaced on a 
level with the lower animals, for the only food which they 
can obtain is such iis is best suited to sustain life, and hoslily 


“heat; and we find their taste, consequently, directed to svicIj 
' food as train oil and blubber, without which they would be ^ 
unable to maintain a healthy existence in the intense coi^i / 
, of the Arctic regions. /.f 

Therefore I say, that the exception in the case of these nr 
helps to prove the general rule, that we must not be h' 

our choice of food, in most countries, by the presey;‘^diet of 
their inhabitants. The climate of the Polar regi<y*is is sncli 


that, in all probability, no great progress can even oe made in 
their state of civilization, and couseqnently/we see that 
Providence has given them an inclination a description 
of food exactly suited to their wants. / 

Now, the climate aud soil of all otheiy^oHntries, admit of 
more or less application of the ))rogrei^ive improvements in 
agricultural science, therefore, thougly in the aiicivllized slate 
of some nations, we may find them ^xisling, in one ciise on 
raw or putrid fish, as on some parts the West Coast of Africa; 
or, in another, case, consuming fo/ food their own species, as 
among cannibals'; we are not, if/onr lot happens to be cast 
in these countries, to consider jA i>®8t for our health to follow 
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tlie example of the natives, bnt we should follow the sngges- 
tions of onr owm mow* iulvunced state of civilization. 

We now I'Ctnrn to the question of the propriety of the 
<'rdinary diet of Europeans in India. We find among the 
nijtives a very general use of hot si)ices, chillies, and sucJi 
stimulants; but what encouragement does their condition 
wsent to ns, to imitate thent ? We see them, for the most 
^ri, a weak and indolent race, disinclined to the least extra 
|bxertiou, and when attacked by disease, much sooner suc¬ 
cumbing to it than Enroiieana. The)' are, occasionally, per¬ 
haps induced to exert themselves under the hope of a reward, 
bnt then, though a casual observer might think them capable 
of enduring a large amount of fatigne, they will generally 
be found to suffer from it afterwtirds. 

Tlicse remarks of coui-se apply principally to the working 
classes, who form, I imagine, at least nine-tenths of the popu¬ 
lation of India,—and these, it must be admitted, frequently 
suffer much from insufficient or bad food ; but still their 
iKiiled l ice, with even a very small qxiantity of vegetable or fish, 
contains fully as much iiourisbment as the potatoes on which 
the poorar class of Irish, in many cases, almost entirely 
subsist; and yet an Hnsbrnan will, I will venture to su)*, do 
three times the amount of work in a day, that can be got out of 
a cooly, or a Siyhalese workman. 

To this some, perhaps, will say, but what amount of work 
would the Irishman do on a Coffee Estate under a hot sun ? 
My raply would be, put them both under similar conditions, 
that is, the Irishman under a hot sun in India, and set the cooly 
to work in lieland in the winter, and 1 think it w’ould then bo 
found that the Irishman would still do three times ns much 
work as the native of India. 

Now, 1 think that the deduction from this must be, 
that there is something in the food of the natives here 
that interferes with the proper digestion and distrihation of 
the actual amount of nourishment which thoj' consume ; and 
I can imagine nothing better calculated to effect this, than 
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ft continual stimulation of the digestive organs by hot pepper, 
spices, &c., especially when we consider the constitutional 
change which is always effected by habits of any kind, 
continued from generation to generation. 

With regard to the use of a meat diet by inhabitants of hot 
countries, we find that there is very often some provision in the 
laws of their religion, which tends to diminish the supply of 
animal food. Thns, among the Hindus the cow is sacred, 
among the Jews the pig is forbidden as food, and the Sinhalese 
are not, or were not, permitted to eat beef. Now we find no 
such laws among the inhabitants of cold climates, and may, 
I think, reasonably conclude, that these ordinances, like some 
other religious ceremonies among Mohammedans, were origi¬ 
nally instituted for the health of the people; who, otherwise, 
from the elementary state of knowledge at the earlier iieriods 
of the world, might have committed excesses, which in time 
would have produced the degeneration and eventual destruc¬ 
tion of the race. 

The mediaxl science, however, of the pi-esent day, ex- 
plaius why one particular diet should be suited to a hot^ and 
another to a cold country. Respiration serves two principal 
purposes in the human body, it purifies our blood by cm-ry- 
ing off from it a substance called carbon, in the form of car¬ 
bonic acid gas, and at the same time maintains, by a chemical 
process, the natural heat of the body. Now respiration is 
quicker in a cold climate or in cold weather than in a hot 
climate, that is, in a given time we perform a greater numi 
her of inspirations and expirations in cold weather than in hot 
Now, although in u hot climate there is less work for the 
lungs in maintaining the temperature of the body, as that 
of the surrounding atmosidiore is so great, still the purifica¬ 
tion of the blood requires to be carried on ; and so, if we still 
introduce a.s much cai’bon into the system in the shape of 
food, we shidl find that as the lungs do not act so frequently, 
the carbon must accumulate in the blood, or be got rid of by 
some other means; now this other means of disposing of 
it is through the liver, which thus has an extra amount 
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of work thrown on it, and disease is pi'odnced unless we 
adopt one of two courses. We must either increase the 
action of the lungs, which we may do by sujtivc exercise, or 
Ave must decrease the amount of food, especially those 
articles of food which contain most carbon, such as rich and 
fat meats aud spirituous liqnoi-s. This fact is well-known 
by those who snppls' the unfortunate geese, whose livers make 
the celebrated jmten (le foie grua. They treat them exactly 
us many of us treat oni-selves in India. They are conhued in 
a hot atmosphere, allowed to take no exercise, and crammed 
with quantities of rich food. Many, no doubt, are aware 
of ^lis, and never think of applying it to their own case. 
I have heard the same person at one moment expressing an 
opinion that Ave required here a large amount of animal food 
to keep up our strength, and, shortly after, dilating on the 
impropriety of feeding dogs on meat in a hot climate, as it 
would inevitably kill them. 

I Avill noAV cudeaA'our to i)oint out by what means, in my 
opinion, we may best preserve our health in this country. 
The first thing, Avithout doubt, is a sufficiency of bodily 
exercise, riding or Avalking—esiMsciallj' the latter; the best 
time for this being the earlj* morning; it is within the i>ower of 
all of us to obtain this. Cold bathing I need hardly mention, 
iiK it is a thing few or none of us neglect; but the time at 
Avhich we should bathe is of some consequence, the best time 
being in the morning, immediately after the ride or A\'alk,— 
always before a meal, never soon after : the fact of being 
warm from active e.xertion8 offers no objection to the use of 
tlie cold bath, that is, Ave may Avithout danger go under a 
spout of cold water in a state of active perspiration from 
violent exercise. The only reason for aA'oiding sudden 
immersion in cold water, is, Avhere Ave ime exhausted from 
fatigue, and tlie temperature of the body ‘is fast cooling 
down. Avoid as much iis possible exposure to the sun, 
never going out in the heat of the day Avithout an umbrella, 
or a board-brimmed pith hat. It is by no means uncommon 
to see Europeans in Ceylon, with nothing on their heads 
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but a Glengarry bonnet, or a small cloth cap, under a 
burning suu. The ■weaver, in these cases, can only expect 
■what he deserves, a sun stroke or diseiiae of the liver. 

Endeavour tts much as possible to avoid a stimulating diet, 
smd heavy late meals, and observe mcMleiation in, not 
abstinence from, wine, beer, and spirituous liquors. It is 
almost useless to say anything against late dinners, as the 
occupation of mo.st people is such as to prevent iiuy alteration 
in the time at ■which they take their meals. It is one of 
the evils iuscpaiable from a state of high cinli/jitiuii, that 
health is continually sjicrificed to temporary advjmtage; and 
the more successful that a man is in his business, the less 
successful he will probably be in the preservation of his 
health. The quality of our food, ho^wever, is nearly alwH 3 S 
under our control. We are seldom forced to eat wliat 
does not agree with us, and, I believe, that if wo partook of. 
animal food once only dnriiig the da.v, it would be the 
better for ns; imd we should avoid highly-spiced and 
rich fat dishe.s; in fact, nature as plainly as possible seconds 
this Jidvice, for ■we find the animids of the countrj* 

• peculiarly destitute of fat, while the same animals in 
cold countries, are, when in a state of hcidth, loiulod witli 
it. for as the.v tbem»elve.s are concerned, this is, of 
course, also a provishm of nature depentlent on tempemture 
of climate. 

Children here are sometimes most improperly fed ; I Imve 
seen them literally crammed twice or three times a ila.v 
with meat and curries, to sin* nothing of little interludes 
in the ‘shape of biscuits plimtains, Ac., the an.Yion8 parent 
all the while wondering why they look so pale, and of 
course throwng all the blame on the unfortunate climate. 

It never occura to her for a moment that the children’s 
digestive oi^gans might possibly be the better for an occa¬ 
sional ten minutes rest; it is not to be wondei-ed at that 
they have to be sent home after a yeui- or two of this 
treatment. ' Children in this climate should most certainly 
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eat meat bnt once in tlie day, and cnnies I look upon 
as slow poison to them, ouless they are made without 
most of the usual constituents of a currj*. 

I have already said that the diseases of most common 
occurrence in Ceylon, are, if properly attended to at their 
commencement, genendly very easily cured; at the same 
time complaints which in England would be considered 
trifl^g, imd might be often neglected without ultimate 
injury, will not bear the «xme neglect here, and may soon 
be/pme serious and permanent. Therefore, we should 
al'^ys apply for medical aid at the first intimation of any 
departure from our ordinary state of health. Avoid quack 
medicines and popular remedies, such as “Cholera Drops,” the 
virtties or rather vices of these latter, always depending on 
the presence of laudanum or opium in .some form, which 
in my opinion is poison in genuine Cholera, and hardly ever 
-necessary, but on the contrary hurtful, in ordinary bowel ■. * 
complaints among European's. Any remedy, too, containing 
opium, is especially objectionable in unprofessional hands, as 
a medicine for children. A child of nine months old has 
been killed by four drops of landimum, and one of four and- 
a-half years by one-third of a grain of opiuin; in another 
case, a drop and-a-hulf of laudanum provetl fatal to an infant, 
imd yet I have seen printed directions in this country for the 
cure of Dysentery, recouimending indefinite doses of “Dover’s 
powder,” which contains opium, without any such warning < < 
concerning children iw that 1 have just given. ’ . 

' I have noticed a rather prevalent habit among our 
countrymen in the Island, of taking quinine whenever they ’ 
fancy themselves to be what they call feverish. Now, >, 

although this may do no particular harm, yet it can hardly * 

ever be productive of much good, and may interfere 
with the proper action of the medicine when it is really j. ; 
required. There is only one case, I think, where quinine' 
is likely to be of service when taken without medical advice, 
and .this is when we are obliged to pass a short time in ft • 
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part of the country particularly subject to fevers, and then 
three or four grains of quinine taken in coffee in the morning 
■will, I believe, give us a very good chance of escaping an 
attack. This medicine, in skilful hands, is to fever as water 
is to fire, but when given at improper times, or in insndicient 
doses, it is generally worse than useless. Change of mr 
is another remedy of great benefit to invalids, but is often 
!.; much abused and misunderstood. A sea voyage is, unless 
f. peculiar circumstances forbid it, generally the best cbrnge 
■from this climate; not to the coast of India, or any place 
. still hotter than Ceylon ; such a change can seldom h< of 
any use. A trip by sailing vessel to Mauritius, Austra.ijt, 

, or the Cape, will generally be the best; and the worat of 
all changes, unless the person is convalescent, and able to 
bear much fatiguo, I consider to be the Overland Journey 
home. It is astonishing, after the numeroius deatlis that 
have occurred among invalids on this route, that ai\y 
medical men should still be found to advise their patients to 

I 

risk their lives by such a proceeding. The journey is 
most fatiguing to any one, and doubly so to an invalid. 

I can only conceive one circnmstance which can justify 
the adoption of the Overland Journey by a peraou seriously 
ill, and that is when recovery is impossible, and the 
patient hiw a wish, at any risk, to die among his or her 
friends at home. Of course, there are instances where a 
permanent cure is best effected by the change to the 
climate of Europe, but the sick person should at any rate 
possess a sjfficiency of strength and convalescence, to 
enable him to bear the excitement :md fatigue of the 
journey; and if thLs cannot be brought about by proper 
medical attention here, I fe-ar it must very frequently 
happen that the patient will not reach home alive. It 
is seldom, perhaps, that medical attendance is to be liad 
on a voyage hence to Anstraliu or round the Cape ; but 
I really believe, that inline cases out of ten, the patient 
in this^oase would have a befter chance without a Doctor, 
than the Overland Journey ^th a dozen. 
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A few words in conclnsion, on the change of locality, to be 

obtained by invalids within the Island. To those living in the 

interior, a visit to Colombo will, in nearly all cases prove, except 

daring the hottest months, a most salutary change. I believe, 

however, the advantage of Nuwara Eliya as a sanitary 

station to be mther overrated. I cannot speak from personal 

observation, but from the description of others, it is 

■apparently excessively damp; and the great range of 

temperature during the twenty-four hours, from actual frost 

at niglit, to tropical heat during the day, leads me to think 

that there are many places, at a lower elevation, far more 

generally adapted as a residence for invalids. Of all parts 

of the Island which I have as yet visited, the Kflebokka 

Valley is certainly that to which I should be inclined to send 

any patient of mine, to whom a change from the low country 

. / 

was necessary. I have seen the thermometer there do^vn to 
49" in the early part of the year, a temperature sufficiently 
low for invalids who have probably been residing in an 
atmosphere, where the thermometer seldom stood below 70*. 

Change for the mind is, however, often nearly as efficacious 
in producing a I'eturu to health, as.change of locality ; and 
it is for this reason that I am inclined to think highly of 
Mauritius, as we may there obtain those social amusements 
in which our Island is unfortunately so deficient, and which 
I feel sui-e form no unimportant element in the preservation 
of health in this climate, where, as I have before said, almost 
the sole amusements to which many can look forward after 
the labours of the day, are the pleasures of the table. 
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CINNAMON. 

By James D’Alwis, Esq. 


t Considerable doubt waa, sometime ago, raised by Sir 
James Emerson Tennent,* as to the opinion generally enter¬ 
tained by Botanists and Historians,—that “ the Cinnamon 
plant is indigenous to Ceylon.” During the prosecution of 
his inquiries upon the matter, my attention was invited to 
the subject; jmd the result of my investigations is embodied 
in the following extracts of a letter which I addressed to him, 
and which, from the peculiar interest w'hich athmhes to the 
question in a historical point of view, 1 beg to lay before 
this Society. 

• If Cinnamon (Launix Cinitnmonun, Lin. Citmnmomnm 
Zfylnnicum. Nees.) were introduced into Ceylon from the 
neighbouring Continents of Asia and Africa, it iu but 
reasonable to expect that it is still to be found in them. 

I 

It is not a little curious, however, that no Cinnamon grow’s 
in the latter—at lea«t in the vicinity of Ahyxxinia, which is 
described by travellers as possessing a soil anything but 
favorable to the growth of Cinnamon.t It is also, I. believe, 
a fact, that during the Dutch Government in Ceylon, Java 
was not consideied to prod nee either Ciuuamon^ or Cassia, 
though, doubtless, the latter was found in a wild state; 


* He has embodied die result of Iiih rcoestvIiCR in lii* " Hintory of 
Ceylon,” vol. I. p. ri»«, rt tcq. 

tBpenking of ‘‘tlie Eautera C^ast of Africa to the unknown region*,” 
Laurent, in liw Aaricut GtogmpJiy, describes ita-s “tlione pRivlieil land* 
orer whicli Arabs roved in former days as in tlie nresent.”—n. 34S 











f 
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I and it is generally believed that all the Cassia which is 

exported from Malabar, .Java, and even China, is the pro¬ 
duce of trees cultivated in those countries within the last 
‘ half-century. Buchanan, in his “Account of Mysore,” (vol. II. 
p. .’>12, ifec.,) thinks the spice grown in the Continent to be 


“without doubt the Lnin'itf> Cnasut of Linnicus.”* Even 


.under the Portuguese Government, we learn from Ribeiro 
(I./ee’s Translation, p. 141,) attempts wei-e made to improve the 
quality of the spice grown at Qnilon, and in the forests of 
Porea; but none could l)e made to compete with that of 
Ceylon in taste or in fragrance : and yon will And tlmt ^.ee 
also quotes from Lord Bacon, to shew that half a century 
earlier than Ribeiro, Cassia was used as a substitute for 
Cinuumon.f 

it is not a little rt-marlcahle that Colebi-ooke in his Amara 
hMin, and Professor H. H. Wilson in his Sanskrit Dictionary, 
give “ woody Cassia ” as'the signification of the Sanskrit 
terms tivaJc-pattra, inutJratan, bnitigan, twachan, chochnn, 
vardngakan which are synonymous terms. I observe 
too, from your remarks to me, that the result of your 
reading also tends to the same conclusion—tluit what the 
Arabian and the Persian sliips produced in ancient times on 
their return from India, was Onsain and not Cinnamon. 
These are considerations which lead me to believe, that I am 



N'-; 



t 

■ I 


correct in rei)re8enting Ceylon as the only country^ which 


. 


* In Avian’s history of Alexander, although Cinnamon is mentioned 
as “the piwluce of a ahnrh,” yet of Ctuann alone it is stated tl»at it “grew 
there" (in India)—vol. ii. p. 1(50. 

t " Nard and Cujuia balmy smells.”— AJUUni. 

“ Let balm and' Catsut send their scent 
From out thy maiden monument.’’— 

Herrick’s “Dirge of Jfphtiui.” 

X “ The .lava Cinnamun is far superior to the Malabar lioth in quality 
and apneamnee, but is not so handsome in the bale as that of Tellicherry, 
tvhioli is always well packeil and with clean joints, whilst tliat from Java 
is mixed witli many false packed canes and raggeil joints, and has a 
stronger drug flavonr. Ceylon is superior tw every voiut of vieu’ (colour 
exoepUd) to every other deserij/tiou pf Cwnamon. It is perfect in its fine 
aromatic fiavour, in the thinness and re^larity of its bark, tlie length 
and-'cleanness of tlie joints in each cane, &c., Stc. Java Cinnamon hM 
made the dearest approach to the qualifications of Ceylon Cinnamon, 


Vi?- 
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prodacea “ Sweet Cinnamon,” (pmi kurundu, Siy.), contra- 
diatingniahed fi-om “Caasia,” {nika Jcitrundu, Siy.)* If 
thia be ao, and I may regard it aa a well ascertained fact in 
natural hiatorj-, that “ each tract of country in the world has 
liad ite own pecnliar creation,” the inference that Cinnamon 
had ita origin in Ceyiou, is, I conceive, very probable.t It 
is doubtless from tliia cause that this spice is so regarded 
by several \vriter8—that poets have sung of “ spicy breeaes” 
in connection with “ Ceylon’a Isle and that the Island itself 
is termed “ TJts Cinnamim Isle." 

Its claims to this designation seems to derive great support 
from a Sanskrit “Catalogue of Botanical names,” called the 
Saraswati Niffhaiiduva, a pi-odnction of very remote anti¬ 
quity, in which, among other designations, Saiijhalan occurs 
as a name for Cinnamon,J I find from Wiisoir’s “Sanskrit 
Dictionary,” that thia name (in a modified form, Siijhald) is 
given to Cinnamon even in India—a fact which removes all 
donbt as to the genuineness of the application, and the origin 
of the article. 

Now, when we bear in mind that nearly all names 


altlmugli it U still a very inferior sulietitate; it is iiiucU weaker in flavour 
anal lacks tliat floe aroma which is the leading feature in the quality 
of Ceylon Cinnamon. It is besides very inferior in the quilling."—Sgwrf 
of Messrs. Kilby and Go., Brokers, London, Oetobe<‘, ISjfs. 

* Baldfeits, in his account of Ceylon, describes Cassia as the third sort 
of Cinnamon, cttlle<l by tlie Portugese Canel de mallu, or ‘ wild Cinna¬ 
mon,’ whicligrows likewise on the Coast of Malabar, bnt is in no esteem. 
—Ancient Travels, p. 824. 

t Speaking of ‘ centres of creation,’ Or. (iardner says, (see Lee’s 
Translation of ftebeiro’s Ceylon) that “ till the natural productions of 
ilifTerent parts of the surface of the globe came to be investigated with 
the attention and accuracy which are peculiar to the present age, 
naturalists rested satislied witli the vague idea that all animals and 
vegetables had originally radiatetl from a common centre, and that in 
tlie same parallels or latitude tlie same species would be found. This we 
now know not to Isi tire case ; and it can he ns safely asserteil tliat 
every large tract of country has ha«l its own pecnliar creation of both 
plants and animals, as that two and two make four, the exceptions 
to this general rnle being acconntwl for by disseminating causes now' 
HI operation.’’—p. 211. 

in anoUiei; botanical work called the SiddMatausadha 

Kigha^utoa. 
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throughout the East are descriptive,* and that this, which is 
a possessive noun, bear's the signification of “that which 
belongs to tlie I am disposed to treat it as a 

plant indigenous to Ceylon.t 

The objections, however, to this ai-e two-fold; Ist, that 
although so early as in the days of Moses, “ Sweet Cinna¬ 
mon " and “Cassia” w'ere known, (Exod. xxx. 23, 24,) J yet 
it is not mentioned as a product of Ceylon until after the 
Muhiunmaduns commenced a traffic in the Indian seas ; and 
2ndly, that the “Cinnamon regio” of the ancients is 
described as the opposite or Eastern Coast of Africa. 

For obvious reasons 1 feel a very great diffidence in 
advancing an opinion upon this part of the subject, and 
would therefore merely suggest for your consideration 
whether the non-mention of Cinnamon until after the 
Muhammadans hud commencerl to trade with Ceylon, may 
not fairly be attributed to causes § other than the absence 


• Thns, tippiUi or ‘ long-pepper,’ goes by the name of Maghada 
(Debar) the country wliere it was originally found. So likewise CMiia- 
mtU ‘cacolia cathei-tica’ or C^ina^i-oot is so calleil after the name 
of the country from whence it was introduceil into Ceylon. 

t With less evidence in its favour. Dr. Gardener would have us believe, 
that the coconut palm is indigenous to Ceylon.—laie’s Ribeiro, p. 213. 

J Dr. Royle, having indicateil the routes af ancient commerce, con- 
duties this part of his subject witli some remarks on the place wiieuce 
the articles were brought into lilgypt and Palestine ; and he says : “lint 
Cinnamon and Cnssia, nard, calamns, and onycha having been shewn 
to lie peculiar Indian products, known to ancient commerce -there 
can, I conceive, l>c no doubt that the Wat Conti of India, and 
probably also the Islaml of Ceylon, were reached eyen in the early 
time.” See Atudir. Journal, vol. xxxviii. p. 158. As lietween India 
and Ceylon, we have already shewn that Cianatuon was a peculiar 
product of the latter country. 

8 It may appear strange that so few of the iudigenons pitMiuctions 
of Ceylon itself are montioneil; that is to say, only preciou.s stones and 
pearls, without a single allusion to cinnamon and ivory, with which tlie 
Island aliouiKis. This apparent inconsistency, however, Ls removed when 
we come to consider the very nature of the Sinhalese couiiiicrce ; and 
at the same time serves to shew the vast extent and im|iortance of the 
latter. For, ns we have alreaily seen, the traile of Ceylon consisted for 
the most part in the exchange of foreign gomls, bionglit thither in great 
(iiiantities from distant regions ; in comparison with which the sole pro- 
iluce of the Island itself, would seem vary irifliug and insiguiKcant. 
Bwides, cinnamon grew only iu the interior, and not in the nui-them 
parts of the Isiftnd, to which alone Sopater's vUit was oemfined ; and we 
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of the article itself in Ceylon, viz., to a deceit practised b}- 
the Chinese, who seem to have had before that period a 
monopoly of trade in the Indian SSeas. It is also important 
to investigate with clearness, whether by “the Eastern Coast 
of Africa,” a part of Asia* was not meant; or whether the 
former was at this time a port at which the Chinese vessels 
touched, and from whence the spice itself was exported to 
other ports in exchange for European and Egyptian mer- 
. chandize. The great valne too, which was set on this 
t article may seem to have influenced the Chinese, like the 
^ Arabs who traded in the Ked Sea, to withhold the name 
of the couutiy from whence they obtainetl itf and, it may 
‘ not be improbable, on the other hand, (if the Chinese did not 
oonceal the fact,) that the Greek writei-s took for granted 
without much inquiry, that the spice, which they procured 
, from the East Coast of Africa, was a product of those 
regional 


The inaccuracies into which the ancient writers seem to 
liave fallen with regard to the Geography of the Eastern 
Coast of Africa, and the opitosite regions in Asia, may also 
intimate to us such a want of information iu the Greek 
Avriters, as to render a mistake on their ]>art possible, and 
indeed too probiible; for, amongst a great many errors' 


iiiiDit also recollect, that at thiN eai-ly periwl, ganlcnx approiiriateit to 
the cnitivation of cinnaiiiuii were not yet in existence."—Heoreii’s 
Nutorinil licMnixhc*, ii. p. 4'JJ. 

• It would also seem that tin* niicicnts •• confoiindeil Egypt with 
AbyiMiiiia.''-See Sir Williani .Iuiium'h W'nrbi, \-ol. i. p. 2J4. AIw 
Wilford’a Eaiiij oh Egijpl, in Snpplonieiit to vol. ii. of the Hanic 
work, p. 54 - 1 . 

t “ The CoAHt of Ktliiopia, from the atraita to the caHturii headland of 
Aroniata, wax iiinch liettcr known iiftrr the time of PUdemy Pliiladelphua 
than it i» now to iix Eiiiopeanx.*** There ix 110 doulit that the Arabian 
podseaitions iiiiixt have oxtendixl xtill farther ixonth. iwrhapx to Mada- 
;raacar, but they concealed tlieir knowledge from the Ureekx.”—Lanrent’a 
AtuUHt Uccgrnphu, pp. H 4 U-ol. 

i "The \ eiietianx are thoiiglit to have i-atriod mi their triule to India 
with greater advantage than any other nation ever did. They had 
no direct intercoiirHe with that country, hnt piin-Jiaxed the conimuditiea of 
t\\eEMt,im/KrttdbytheiluhmuHfdniisinto Egypt uniiSyiitt,’** Neitlier 
the_ GrM^ nor Koiiiaiw xeem to have vixit^i the more Eastern parte 
of It (India). They piociireil the prodiictionx of those^coiintiiee^v ’ 
at second hand. ’—Dr, Adam’s Amient Geogmphy and Eitiory, pp. 1 
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enumerated in Wilford’s “JSsajiy on Egypt” and other adjacent 
conntrios (see Sir W. Jones’s Works, ii. p. -103, et hcq)., 
we hud that a “part of Africti was culleil hulid by the 
Greeks, that Theophylact thought that the Uile lluwed 
through Lybiii, Ktliiopia and India." (p. 544); that Strabo 
considered tlwt the jatople of Mauritianu were Itidiuiu or 
HindttH; that middle India Wiis Cidled Abijasiniuiu the limes 
of Marco Polo; and that Pliny placed Madiigascar on the 
oast of Ceylon. 

As for the silence of the Ceylonese, it is not at all aina/.ing 
to me, that a people little accustomed to tralEc, and setting 
no value upon the bark which they did not use either for 
religious or culinary purposes, omitted to mention the spice 
in question in any of their books, except their J^ixicous or 
liotiuiical works, few of which luive been spareil t<) us from 
the ravages of ancient times.^ 

And this leads me to notice briefly the second part of 
yom inquiry, as to “ the uses to which the ancient Siijhalese 
applied this spice." Sacriticial offeiings, for which in ancient 
times Cinnamon was used by other nations, were not known 
to the ISiyhalese. Indeed, they seem to have regarded it 
as fit only for medicine. Thus, wo preceive the plant siioken 
of, not only in Indian medical books of high antiquity, such 
as the Shuafutu, but also in Sanskrit and Pali medical 
writers of Ceylon. Tlie HAruUumintjriUui, of liuddlia Ddsa 
(A.D. 350,) and the Iluajitau (A.D. 12l51,)t both mention 
Cinnamon as an ingredient ue,ed us medicine in cases of 
“snake poison,” “elephantiasis,” “rheumatism,” &c. Ex¬ 
cept in modern times, 1 am not uwai-e tluit this spice was 
applied by the Sinhalese to any other U8e,t imd I am 

• “ Altliougli iu tlio few native wurka at our pre«ent (lisputial there 
is lit) \Mvrticular laoiiliim made of HpicoM, yet ivecauiiot possibly doubt 
of tlieir cuasumptioii' in the country itself, 'i'liis silence, however, is 
merely the cfl'ect of nccidental causes; for neither_ Mann or the 
Itamayaua had any siwcial uveasion of alludiug to the subject.”—Ifeereu'H 
HintoriacU Hescarchet, ii. p. 270. 

t Also in the Sinhalese YcgwcUuAkaraya, A.D. 1472. 

t 1 muKt not, however, omit to state that frequent mention is made 
in tile Mtt/ulwa^ta of “ scented oils," " spices, ” and .“aromatic oils,” (see 

C 
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unable to ascertain any mention of it in tbe Siubaleso books 
except our Dictiomu-ies and the Poets.* (A.D. MIO 

Yon will have doubtless reatl in modem SipUaleso history, 
that upon the capture of the late Kandyan King, the lamp in 
his palace was found to contain Cinnamon oil; hut this was 
probably a luxury, the use of which wis borrowed from 
the • Dutch, t 

Before concluding these observations, I must not omit to 
remark that in dehniug “Cinnamon tree,” Prof. Mouier 
Williams in his Dictionary gives the following ikmskrit 
sentence, which whether (juoted from any book of authority, 
or not, supports the l)olief genenvllj' oiitertaineil, that tlu' 
plant is indigenous to Ceylon—//7r/«, vnl/mla vMn/i- 
Uih ShjItnln-dviiMi rohl knhudm vrikxhah . “The aforenametl 
(is) a small tree (plant) having pungent bark, and grown in 
the island of Siijhiilo." 

In the following list 1 have given the siguilications of 
the several 

Sanskrit Names for Cinnamon and Cassia. 

1. Tmtclif ‘skin,’ ‘bark,’ ‘rind,’ ‘ixkjI.’ 

2. Vnnlngu, ’elegiuit’ or ‘BUi>erior body.’ 

3. JifU/jffiiy ‘a golden vase.’ 

4. Chochfi, ‘bark,’ ‘rind,’ ‘skin.’J 


jip. I'i4. IS'i,)—prulmlily rufun'iiig aiiiongitt utlicrH Ui Ciiiuttmuii, Uiu great 
iragrniioc ut wliuse bjirk was cvrtniiily kiKiwu tu tliv uativuH, Inmi at 
luust the umiiOH given lu it (cule tixa list otiianiuii Htthuuiiil.) I liavc 
alMi curetully u.\aiiiiiieii the text of the AlaJuiivufsa, Ixit Imvu loiiiiil ihu 
words too large to eiialilo luo to expivus a dechled oiiiuioii ou tliv 
Hubject. 

gs)^«)(2;*da.SJc6«tS(ja> Q Kuoyiaxikhai-nytt. 

t liut, Raldieiu fuiyi), that in the beginning of tbe siege of Coloinbo 
by the Dutch, their " General reoeireil a letter, writ with liU Majusty's 
own hand,” and that “ it was curiously perfumed with nil surts ol 
spices.”— TraetU, p. 7^. 

4: These four and the Gth and the IStli, nro given in the A muniku»lm ; 
auJ it is reiiinrkable that they are all reudereil 'icuudy Vtuuia' by Mr. 
Colebruoke. 
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Shtikla, ‘ white,’ ‘ clayed-sugar.’ 

G. Utkata, ‘ superior,’ ‘ higli.’ 

7. Saitjhala, (given by lb-. H. II. Wilson as Hinhoia) 
‘ C'oylou’ ‘ Slyhaleae..^ 

8. Katuparni, ‘pungent leaf.’ 

[1. JIiik/t'tsni'ra?jJia, ‘ luonth-fragniut.’ 

10. Varapriyn, ‘ highly pleasing,’ ‘ delightful.'|| 

11. Sutkata, same as UtkaUi with tho addition of the 

prefix Su ‘very,’ ‘much.’ 

12 LavanH-pttriut^ ‘ beautiful leaf.'H 

13. httmiitigOy supposed to bo an origiuiil Siyhaleso word 

nieiining ‘ tender body.’** 

14. PlulUignuu, ‘frightful,’ *ii name of a tree.’ 

15. Sura-rasa, ‘highly flavored.’ 

IG. Mukhasklana, ‘pungent,’ ‘sharp.’ 

17. Putra-gnndha, ‘pei-fmned leuf.’tt 

18. Touk-patra, ‘bark leaf.’ 

19. Chulatvnk, ‘ sugar-bai^k.’JJ 

20. Dilru-gmidka, ‘ scented wood,’ ‘ Cinnamou.’ 

21. Tikta-valkala, ‘pungent bark,’ ‘Cinnamon.’ 

22. Sugandha-tvalr., ‘scented-bark.’ ‘Cinnamon.’ 

23. GmiiUm-vnlkala, ‘scented-bark,’ ‘Cinnamon.’^ 


S Pr. H. H. Wilson gives this in his “Sanskrit Dictionary” in aihlition 
to tiKsic given in the ytitinrcrJbwAa—all which he tranKlatcs “irooctv 
cats hi.” 

II Tlie first ten names are given in the Samneati Nighafilutm for 
“cinnamon.” 

IT Tlie first five, ami the 7th, Otli, lUh and 12th, arc found in the 
Siddhatrmdha Niyhtmdu as the names for “cinnamon.” 

•• This name is tho same in the Ptili for “cinnamon.” 

tt The two fii-st and the fitli, IStli, 14tli, 15th, Kith, and 17th, 
occur in tJio Vdxadicu Nighandv as the names for “cinnamon." 

Xt Pr. Williams in his English and Sanskrit Dictionary gives this 
and the Krd, Uth, Ifitb, ISth, and 19th as the e)iithcts fur “cassia.” 

H The last four arc given by the last named writci- as synonyms 
for “cinnamon.” 
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si^-HALESB Names. 

1. Knrundti, the origin of this word does not uppear. 

Probably it is a projwr name, and not iui epithet. 

2. Lainaijga, from lama ‘tender,’ and (u/ga ‘body,’ 

a word tor ‘Cinnamon’ or • Cassia.'* 


0®c>«?djg, e^«<C®c£«c<5jg<fja:—A awarah'ya. 
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NOTES ON THE DISTRlCr OF liADULLA 
AND ITS NATURAL PRODUCTS, 

By W. 0. Ondatjih, Krq., AKshlmit. Cohminl Surgnm. 

The district of Budulla compi-chends a uo iuconsidorable 
portion of the Centml Province; it is in fact of sutficiexit e.\tcnt 
to form a separate Province; and was so repanled when 
the conntrj- was under native Rnle; the Government of 
the District being confided to an olTlcer who boro tlie title 
of ‘‘ l?rince of Uva." 

The District is honnded tow;u“ds ]hitna])nni by Gurninada ; 
towanls Iluinbantopi by Bnlatgam;tnihige Kandum; on the 
Nnwani Eliya side by the Uakgala range of hills; on the 
side of the Lower Badulla-road by the Uina-oya; on the 
Batticidoa side by Padn Knmbni-a or Madni*a-oya; on the 
Matnrata side by Ilalganiu-oya; smd on the Wallapana 
side by Madulla. The physical n8])oct of the whole 'district 
is strikingly beantifnl, the country being diversified by 
chains of bold mountains and by undulating hills, which are 
separated by deep valleys, and extensive plains covered with 
lemon-grass and low jungle. Rivers aud streams as well as 
springs abound every where, some of them forming beautiful 
cascades. In fact, the scenery of this part of the country 
surpasses every other portion of the mountain zone in variety 
and grandeur. 

The most picturesque view is that from Ella, whence one 
looks down on the low country, studded as it is with 
nipple-shaped hills of various sizes, and stretching towards 
Hambantota. On a clear day, the sea itself is visible, and 
vessels may be sometimes seen passing along the coast. 
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Tlio hill scfunery uroiiBcl tho inountniu psiss of Hiiputiilo 
is unri'vnlled in magnificence and extent by any other in the 
lalaud. Our late Governor, Sir II. G. Want, hsun so fully 
destcribed the view from Haputale, that 1 quote lii.s own 
words. Ho says 

‘‘ 1 looked with regret, I confess, us 1 ascended the l*uss, 
probably for the hist time, at the magnificent wall of 
vegetixtion, towering up the side of the mountain, and about 
to disapjxcar under the axe of the Planter, while below it, 
the view embraces the whole M.'igam Pattnwa, with the 
Kattragam hills in the distance,—the Leewjxys at Ihuidela, 
and the white line of surf, beyond, at Kirinda.” (Sir H, 
G. Wanl’s Minute of Inspection, 1858.) His predictions are 
being litendly fnlfillod; already several large Estates have 
been formed, and the bracing climate will tempt the Planter 
to remain long here, while the rich soil promises to reward 
him luuidsomely. 

Freuj Wilson’s Huugidow the scene is truly delightful, 
including an extensive view of deep valleys, and rushing 
streiiins, smooth grassy hills that undnhite in succession, 
iuxil mountains whose tops ore covered with clouds. The 
Nunuuiaknli moxmtuiu may be seen towering above the 
others on the Padulla side. From Hewiheue Bungalow, (now 
in ruins,) which is 1,707 feet above Badnlla, and 1,110 feet 
above the level of the sea, an extensive view is obtaiuetl of 
the hills and vallej's that, stretch below, together with the 
lofty nuigo of the Xnwara Eliya mountains in the long 
distance. 

From the Kannaviirella Estate we gain a view of the sea ; 
and on a clear day, shiira siiillng along, may bo seen, 
.iltogether the view afforded by the variety of objects 
here is nnsuqxassed for grandeur. 

Freni Wcywelhena Bungalow a full panoramic view of 
the whole of the valley of Biulullu is visible. 

From Taldaua Puss, 4 miles from Badnlla, we notice o 
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clmin of hills, covered with chena cultivation, the highest of 
which is Namngiila. The lower Ihululhi-road also maj- be 
seen wimling along the lladulla-oya. From lUiuiy other 
points grand and iuteiesting prospects of tlie country Jimy 
bo easily commanded. 

The town of liadulla is 2,000 feet above the level of the 
soil. It is 150 miles from Colombo via Nnwara Kliya ; S4 
miles from Kandy ; 30 from Nuwam Ellya; 80 from 
Kiitnai)ura; 70 from Htvmbantota; ami 72 from Batticiiloa. 


Ml. furl. 


The distance from Ihidulla to Attampitij-a is 
From Attiimpi^iyu to Wilson’s Bnngidow 
From Wilson’s llimgalow to Nnwaiti Eliya 
Fi*om Nuwaiii Eliya to Ibimboda 
From Ltiunbudu to Pusselhlwa 
Fi-om I’ussclliiwa to ftampohi 
From Gainpola to Kandy 


13 4 

11 2 

13 0 

14 0 

10 0 
10 3 

12 5 


Distance from Badulla to Ktmdy ... 84 0 


Tho town of Badnlla is situated on a mound surrounded 
by an extensive valley extending two miles and of an elliptic 
form, imd pi-csenting a series of terraced ixiddy-lields of about 
JOO iicres in extent, irrigated bj* tho BadiiUa-oya and tho 
hill sti-esuus,—the valley being a basin boundod by chains of 
hills covoi-ed with lemon-grass. Through tho whole extent 
of the valley rims the Badulla-cya, a serpentine river. It 
enters the valley from the south-west, and as it proceeds 
towaixls the north, receives the smidl tributary sti’eams 
known by the name of the Kudd-oya, Ranibapota-oyn, and 
it finally discharges itself into the Mahavcliga(jgu. 

The Badulla hills are of various elevations, from 400 to 
Hovend thousand feet above tho level of the sea, the higlicst 
being 0,700 feet: this is called Namunakuli Kauda, and 
is situated towartls the south of Badulla; on its summit the 
Rhudodcndron is found growing in great abuiulance. 
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Roads and Communications. 

The principiil roiuls are the following:—^The Nnwnrh 
jwrrf,'which is the only one that affox-dH the moaus 
of nuintcmipteJ conimunicaliou between Badullu and Kandy; 
on this road bullock cai’ts may be conshmtly seen ; bnt 
it is a very tedious and expensive rente. 

The/yOJW Badullu y/tud; this passes along the Uadulla- 
oya and Mnhaveliganga, xiud over a flat country, and is 
undoubtedly the shortest to Kandy, being only 5d milos 
distant. It is intersected by streams which at times are 
swollen and which thei-eforo render the road imiKissable 
during the rainy season. Lx many places rocks also form 
serious obstacles, whiclx are not easy to x-emove so xis to 
xixako the road piissable for carts. The countrj* tx'jxvex'sed 
by tills road is tlxiuly populated, owing to the prevalence 
of fever for which it Ixits gained notoidety. 

The ilnduUu yuad. This is iilso a short appi-oaclx to 
Kandy, but it is steep, nari-ow and dangex-ous. 

The Rutnapnra, Humbantotta, and JSalliatrhu yixulit. 
These lead to the low country. 

The Ratiutj/uya yoad runs over a compai-atively flat 
country in a south-west direction. If this x-oad bo open for 
carts it will greatly facilitate communiciition with Colombo ; 
while theie will be prtxvided also a cheap I'oute fx’ora it 
to the Sunitaiium of the Island, iuid in many other resixects 
the c<tunfi-y will be benefited. On each side of the roml 
there is ilch jxabtui'e huxd. It is studded too with ixuinei'ous 
and populous vilh-ges. This ought to bo the pxoper outlet 
for (he District. 

Sir H. (h Waid, who had personally inspected all the 
tliirex'exili lines of communication with Hiululla observes in 
his Minute of Inspection of 186'J, that, “The Haputale 
i-oud still coiitinnes to he the favorite object of tho 
Planters. The large amount of land sold near Ilapnhile 
(n.OOO acrcsl, iuiil the incx-oase in the Coffee Croi>s of the 
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Badnlla District which has risen from 10,000 cwts. in 185.5 
to 20,000 cwts., and wonld probably advance mnch more 
rapidly, if a better line of communication with Colombo were 
opened, give to this proposal a greater claim to consideration 
than it had when first brought before me.” 

The RauxhuntoUi fond which runs southward, is in some 
parts very steep and extremely difficult to lie converted into 
a cart-road. 

Batticaloa ru(ul. Carts may pixiceetl twelve miles from 
Biululla : beyond that distance it is a mei-e jmigle path used 
for tavalams. It proceeds in a north-east direction. 

The minor roads are nnmerons, branching oil: in various 
dii-ections to the villages aTOiind. ' 

The whole asiwct of the District is mpidly undergoing 
great changes. Numerous Coffee Estates ai-c springing nj» 
in ail the available land adapted for the c^lti^'otion of this 
staple article of the Commerce of this Islaird : cojisequently 
the District is attracting gi-eat attention, and it becomes 
necessary, that its interests be carefully studied, lint it 
must be observed that the improvement of the country has 
not kept pace with its extent and importance as a Coffee 
growing district. This has been owing to two causes. The 
distance from the sea coast is considerable, and travelling by 
the great inoimtain pass, vi& Nuwaru Eliya, is both tedious 
and expensive, the progress therefore, of the District, has 
been much retaixled. It labom-s under the disadvantages 
consequent on the want of easier and cheaper transport 
and the toum is not so huge and imj)ortaut as it ought to 
be, considering the laige capital laid out in the District for 
the production of Coffee. The rate of transport is very high; 
cart hire froui Badnlla to Colombo varies from ,£0 to .£7 
vid Nuwara Eliya, and a cart takes longer to reach Colombo 
than the Overland Mail to England : and even then it is 
attended with uncertainly and losses, especially during the 
wet weather. Owing to the expense and difficulty of trans- 
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port, (rades-people and others iU-e discouraged froju settling 
in Badnlla, •which of course readers living fearfully expensive, 
every article of consumption being at an exorbitant price. 
But with the mnuy_ difficulties to be contended wnth, 1 
have yet had the pleasure, since my residence in Badiilla, 
of witnessing many material improvements. New roads 
and bridges to •facilitate communic-ation with the district 
Have been constructed ; while the extension of the meiuis 
of Irrigation is proving of pi’e-emiueut service to the native 
‘ population. Facilities are thus being afforded for bringing 
•waste land under cultivation, ami for the e-xtensive jiro- 
duction of paddy, which is tlie staple article of fooil among 
the people. 

To no cause more than tlic unremitted /,eal of the late 
Assistant Government .^gcnl of l-tiulnlla, - and this is uc- 
kuowledged tliroughout the District- aiv the improvcmeiiis 
of the works of li-rigutioii to Iw allriliutcd. 

Ul.IMATB. 

There are three seasous. First, the J)rii irmthcr, which 
commences in May and continues till the end of August: 
second, the Wd weathfr, which extends fi-om Heptemln'r 
to Decemlier inclusive; and the third, the Co/c/ imit/ier, 
from January to the end of April. Of these four months 
of cold weather, the first two are the coldest. It may be 
stated that generally the thermometer ranges 84’ in the 
shade dnriug’the usual dry weather; in the rainy season 
it is about 80’ and often in the mornings as low as 58’; and 
in the cold season it is 5l»’, mid on the hills it has been 
obsened to Ije as low as 51’. 

The winds blowing in a iiorlh-easlcrly direction are 
generally cold and bracing, but they become hot and 
oppressive from May to fk'ptember, which are the most 
unhealthy months of the year, especially if there be uuusiuU 
b^at and drought. 


No. 1>.—BADULLA AKD ITS PRODUCTS. '^$7 

Heabth. 

The low laruls of the Difttriot aw Renefally nnhoalthy, 
ariainR ehieHy from Hie mireity of wulor ami food—causes 
which have Icuded to I lie gradual depopulation of this 
imrt of the District. Scrofulous ulcerations arc frequently 
met ainonp the natives of WcllavAya, &c. Those parts of 
lladulla whidi sU-clch towards Hambantota and Barticaloa 
are well-known as fever generatinR places. 

Intermittent fever, or ajtue, i.s endemic in Wcllavdya and 
Wellassa, whicli have a sandy and lairren soil, and where 
M-holesome water is scarce. The disease is become so 
common with the wretched inhabitants of these localities, 
that they consiiler the.iiiaelves subjecteal only to a temporary 
inconvenience durint^ the paroxysm, and when that has 
passed off they betake themselves to their usual avocations. 
Many of them have enlarged spleen as the consequence of 
protracted suffering from aRiie, and present the peculiar 
e.vsangnineons appearance which is characteristic of the 
dise.ase. 

I 

Ague is also prevalent at Katai-agama, whither people of 
every part of the island and from the neighbouring continent 
'of India, Miiddliists as well as Hindus, raaort annually in the 
month of .July on pilgrimage to a Devdle, which is sacred 
to the Gofl Kandasvdrai. 

The Kataragama fever although generally of the intermittent 
type, soon merges into the remittent character, and destroys 
■ great numbers of the pilgrims, when cholera does not break 
out among them, as is usual on such occasions. 

According to the Si\thalese idea of treating some severe 
cases of fever, no medicine is to be administered until some 
days have elapsed, when, unfortunately, the fatal symptoms 
have already supervened. Thus niimbers die immediately 
after their leturn from the Kataragama festival. 

1 would here offer a few remarks on an indigenous febrifuge 
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plant, which I consider, after extensive and most carefnl trial, 
to be an efficacions medicine for fever. This statement may 
be startling to some, especially as the plant belongs to the 
Cucurbitaced, which have not a single member possessing 
an^'febrifuge projMjrties, bntas it is well-known, furnish some 
of the most powerful cathartics of the Pharmacopceia, 

The plant in question is an annual creeping plant, and is 
known by the name of TnchoaanthfJt cuctimei'ina^ Liu.: in 
Si^jhalese it is called Dnmm^la, and grows plentifully in 
’ the feverish pains of Uva. It yields to boiling water a 
bitter principle almost like Gentian or Cliemyta. The 
chemical composition may be thus stated. It contains 
Tannic Acid, which is also one of the principal const-itnents 
of the best kind of Cinchona bai’k. Bichloride of Mercni\v 
throws down a precipitate which is also a test for the 
. Cinchona alkaloids. 

An infusion of the dried plant is the form in which 
I use it, after the bowels have been freely moved by a dose 
of Pnlv. Jalap Comp, or Senna and Epsom Salts. 

Infxmon of TvichotanOiea Cucnmertuu .—Take of the drieil 
plant, leaves and stem one ounce, boiling-water two pints. 
Infuse four hours in a covei-ed vessel and strain. I nw^ 
a copper decoction pot. 

Dose two ounces, three times daily. It may he given 
during any stage of intermittent fever; when given in 
the cold or hut stage, I have found it efiicaclon.s in 
abating the severity of the symptoms. No more than the 
quantity required for each lUiy ought to be prepared at once, 
its the infusion liegins to ferment w’hen kept beyond a 
few honre :— 

The health of the District is in no small degree owing 
to the frequent showei-s of rain that fall over its whole 
extent When there is a cessation of these showers, and 
dry and hot weather succeeds, much unhealthiness is the 
consequence, and it is then that epidemics break out. 
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As may be expected when there is a deficiency of the 
pluvial supply, the hifrh temi>erature thus vaused generates 
malaria,- the surrounding jungle giving rise Uj this, and sick¬ 
ness thus prevails ; whereas showers of rain refresh the air, 
absorb the malaria rising from the ground, and thus remove 
morbific influences. 

The people who inhabit the highlands of the District are 
remarkably healthy and vigorous, being supplied with 
abundance of water and food. 

With regard to the health of the European settlers, an 
experience of seven years in medical charge of the station, 
has convinced me that the climate of the Hadulla hills is 
not inimical to their constitution ; for I have had no case 
of Dysentery or other disease depending on climate, occurr¬ 
ing among them; and 1 think the clinuite of Hadulla is 
certainly more favourable to the health of the Plantera 
than that of the Kandyan Districts. More healthy, active, 
tmergetic men are seldom to be met with anywhere else. 

HOPUL.ATION. 

.Vccoi-ding to the Census of 1839, this amouutetl to 44,642 
males and 38,619 females; total, 83,261. The decrease of 
the population, especially of the low lands, is evident, and 
is proved by the remains of former Architectural Buildings, 
which show that this part of the district of Badulla teemed 
with & numerous and industrious race of men, whose exist¬ 
ence is thus mournfully attested by the traces of a departed 
greatness. 

The subjoined extract from a Report on the present 
condition of Bint^nna, by J. Bailey. Esq., Assistant 
Government Agent of Badulla, well describes the condition 
of the country and the character of the scanty population 
still surviving amid their ancient ruins. 

. .' Now everj'tking u rainoas, nn<l daily becoiiiing inoie ruined, except 
the Digoba, which, daring the last three yean, there has been a violent 
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effort to rektore. The junf^le U encroaching on tlio once broad 
Rtreet: the alovenly horels, vt'retcJied euoagli in tlieir heat atyle, are 
tumbling down—tiieir walla eracke*!, tlieir roofa falling in: here and 
there, a half-hnilt liouae aeeina to aliew an effort at iiu|iroveineiit, 
given up in deapair; and, over the place Uiere ia an air of dcxola. 
tion, which U inexpresaibiy melancholy. The |ieople, too, are, for 
the moat part, wretchedly poor and niiaerably inert.” 


Principal Divisions. 


1. UtMnnda, or Upper tlv-a incliulPR FdapoLila, Dambn 
vinipaliita, Gampahsi Korale. 

‘ 2. M^alritula, or Middle l"ra, MalnipnldtiL, Dehivini- 
paUta, Knmbalvalapalata. 

• 3. Yatihindd, or T.owcr Uva, DdgodapaldUi, Kilpaln- 

V palslta, Badulajiapgiiva, PasBara Kdmie, Kandukara Korile. 
s'i.'r- Pa(tipols K6ralf'. 


4. Viyahttm, incliulee Oyapalata, Koranatotapalata, Pi|a- 
kola, Ktulkola]>alnta, Palwatta. 


• f), JBintenna, includea Bintcniia, ArajnpiVpaU'iia. 

6. Vellassa, includes Wegampattnva, NilgalapaKita, 
Mfdagampattnva, Dambagallapalata, NikavcUpalata, Maha- 
vedirata. 


7. Yatikinda, includes Buttaluratu, Deyanagapalia, Pan- 
•jikkulama, Sittarama and Kataragama, Kdngaln, Hintcuna, 
Kandapalla Kdrald, Wfllaydya. 


Number of PojiuJation in each Division framed on an official 
Retumi fm' 1863. 



Males. 

Females. 

1. Ui.iukinda 

... .5,627 

4,584 

2. Mcdakiuda 

... 2,214 

2.485 

3. Yatikinda 

... 6,520 

5,218 

4. Viyajnwa 

... 4,181 

3,701 

3. Bintcnna 

... 2,399 

2,080 

6. Vellassa 

... 7,374 

5,569 

7. Yatikinda 

... .3,639 

, 3,480 

■ Total 

... 31,954 

27,117 


Total, 


10,211 

4,C99 

11,738 

‘7,882 

4,479 

12,943 

7,119 


59,071. 

^ f 



^ Iff i 
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Rdjakdi'tyu OR COMPULSORY DUTIES UNDER ' 
NATn'E Rule. 

It will bo aeon bj' the anbseqneut remiirka, tlistt everj- 
thing piwhiccd iii the District was attained by a regular 
system of compulsory labour, which alone seems to have 
led the people to betake themselves to industrious pm'sults; 
nay, the very iMrsonal comforts of the Royal family were 
administered to by such labour imjiosed on the inhabitants. 

From some of the old jxatives of Badulla, I have ascer¬ 
tained a number of such rdjakariya as were formerly 
performed in the District, notice of which may perhai>8 
n«it be altogether uninteresting in connection with the 
subject of this paper. 

1. fhmu rtijufedriya. —To burn lime or cliunam. This 
uompulsury duty was jwrformed by the people of the village 
culled llugiliallu and in their own rillage. 

2. Hukuni nfjnkAriyd. —To make jaggery from the kitul 
palm. A work performed b}' the villagers of Kumbalvela 
and in their own village. 

.1. Ayuir. —To dig for ]>reciuiis stones. It was performed 
by the ijeople of Yatul>alata at and near Nuwara £li}'a, 
namely :—Vilmane, Sita Eliya, Bopattalawa, Lindaoluva and 
Palalmana. 

•1. PiU viyanavd. —For weaving clothes from a species of 
shrub cotton which is carried on to this day At Kandapalla. 
Those of tldapalkta ]>erforme<l it in the village itself. 

Trf—Colleciii g oil seeds, which was per¬ 
formed by the )>eople of Uvu, and the oil extracteil and 
sent to Kai\dy. 

C. Mins rifjukJriya.—Tlw people of Viyalnwa were to 
collect chillies and send them to Kimdy. 

7, Zkifumura-rdjakdriya.—'£he people of Passara, 
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Aygoda, C«luvera, Ponakana, 'also from Boinbambofuva in 
Sabaragamuwa supplied the King, at Kan’dy, with betel leaves. 

8. Yalcada r&jakdriya .—To smelt iron and manufiietnre 
steel. This was performed by the people ofKandapalla in 
their own village, and at Sabaragamuwa. 

' 9. fmdu panguwn .—To make bows, arrows, rice poun 
ders, handles for lances, and flagstafts wliicli should have 
' been beautifully lacqueml. This was made by the people 
of Wadecona at the same village. 

10. J^xinu r&jukdnya .—To manufacture salt|>etre. The 
people of Lunugala proceeded to Gamjuiha for the purpose. 

11. A’urnwctM.—Elephimt suppliers. The people of 
^ Tuppittia supplied elephants. 

12. Wagupattguvertti .—To search for Klephunts. The 
people of Pussalgolle did the work. 

13. AhitpannecUd .—To blast rocks. The )>eople of 
A]npanna Kumbura blasted rocks wherever they weif 
called to do so. 

14. Sarakku ilakuanavd .—To cultivate condiments, &c., 
such as coriander, cummin, fennel, dill seed, ginger, anise, 
cress, or ruta-aba; peas, kodomba, or barley. The people 
of Tennekunvola situated in Udukinda Udapalata weiv- 
to cultivate them. They wei-e also cultivated at Maturara 
and Bdmbara, nearNnwax-a Eliya. Raja Rama ^V88 a Malabar 
who Wiis employed to cnltive the condiments. 

la. Bitgi .—There were two Medical Stores, one at 
Badulla and the other at Kandy, which were supplied by 
the people of Biululla. 

And a nuiul>ers of otiiere of less importmice. 

COVPKK ESTATR.S. 

The Coffee Estates lie in two different directions, namely, 
on the Badulla side, and the Haputale reuge. 
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Those on the lliiclulla side are: 


V«5vrlhmua 

7^ miles from 

Biulnlla 

Otumba 

do 

1 » 

do 

Pf ]>o]^hmna. 

do 

y% 

do 

Gavanikfld . 



do 

Papule or Navela 

lOJ 

n 

do 

Kaunavarella. 

12 


do 

6 avai-uk 9 l 6 Kaat 
Bvddegsuua (Spriug 

12 

*> 

do 

Valley) . 

n 

»> 

do 

Bulagala 

3 


do 

Glen Alpine . 

4 


do 

K 6 ttago<la (Maryland) 

4 

}* 

do 

VevesHH 

5 

>» 

do 

Debndda 

8 


do 

PasHani . 

12 


do 

Gdnikfle 

12 


do 

.\\;goda . 

12 


do 

Redipana . 

2 

V 

do 

Elizabeth . 

2 

ft 

do 

Hiugurugomnva 

3 

tf 

do 

Nira\)gala 

8 

y 

do 

Unagala . 

3 


do 

Gdndgalt^nua .. 

7 


do 

Dikbfdda . 

10 

« 

do 

Udnvara . 

7 

yy 

do 

Kinak^U- . 

12 

)» 

do 

Hiiulagala . 

12 

>1 

do 

Milvalam^dda ... 

3 

ft 

do 

On the Hapntale Bide are; 


Kahagolla . 

25 miles from 

Badulla. 

Hapntale . 

27 

ft 

do 

Rherwood . 

28 

ft 

do 

Galkanda . 

29 

tf 

do 

Vibiragolla . 

30 

9* 

do 

Fenton . 

% 

33 

ti 

do 
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HBldummulhi 

... A*) miles 

from Badulla 

iMt No. 10 ... 

... 35 „ 

do 

llajupabana 

... 3.-) „ 

do 

Need wood 

... 37 „ 

do 

.3 Estates oiiening at Deinastota. 

3 Estates at the back of Wilson’s bungalow. 


The elevation of the Eahitea above the level of the sea, 
is from 2,400 to 4,800 feet. 

The Badnlla Eetatea which lie in an easterly direction are 
sitnated on spurs rnnninf? out from Namnnakiili-kiinda, while 
those in a south-westerly tlirection ai« on the Ilapntale side. 

The quantity of Coifee produced in the district is about 
23,000 cwts. The heavy blossom appeals in August and Heji- 
tember. The principal crop is picked from April to July. A 
small crop, chiefly from young Coffee, is picked from 
September to December. 

Transimvl of Coffee .—The produce is sent down to Colombo 
from April to September. The only roail by which CoflEee 
is sent by carts to Colombo is the Nnwara Elij-a road. The 
general hite for a bushel of Piux’hment Coffee is 2s. A cart 
can take from GO to 80 bushels, imd in tine weather it 
• reaches its destination after a journey of from 20 to 40 
days. The wear imd tear on this road are very great, to 
say uotbing of the distance of !.5G miles, to be travelled 
over a steep mountain pass. It is not unusual to see cart 
loaded with Coffee lying at the bottom of a precipice 
while the bullocks which had brought them have died from 
e.xluiu8tiou. It is not likely that the cost of ti-ansport b}' 
this route will ever become less. It is sometimes enormous. 

The Hambantopi and liatticaloa roads are used for the 
tmnsiKirt of Coffee by (avalams. For a bushel of Parchment 
Coffee 1.1. is charged : a bullock load is equal to 3 bushels. 

\ small quantity of Coffee is also sent by the road to 
Katnupuni. The importance inid utility of this road us 
the proper outlet for the district, are now greater than 
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ever to tlie planting community, on whom the advance¬ 
ment of the district depends so much. The necessity 
therefore for opening it for wheel traffic cannot be over- 
nited. With such a road in existence the whole of the Coffee 
produced in the district will be sent through it, and the 
serious losses from long detention and consequent damage 
of the Coffee will be prevented. 

The Coffee which is sent to Hambantota is shipped at 
that place from October to April, and that which is des- 
|)atched to Batticaloa, from April to September. 

77ie rale Itihour, itr., on the estates varies from Id. to 
ftd. per day, and on an avei-age from 4,000 to .5,000 coolies 
are employed. 

Ru'uii to tht M.slu-le.t, -Some of the minor roads to the 
estates are in an unsatisfactory .state. They aj*e not only 
dangerous to travellers on horseback ; but it is even diffi¬ 
cult to send down the crop by them from the estates. 
This is owing to the rocks and the atones which are 
scattered about, and to the roads being cut up by water 
during wet weather. 

COPFKB Land in tub llAuuiii.A District. 


yamunakiili, Ac .: 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Lauds bcdongiiig to private parties 

ll,17r. 


Surveyed, 3 'ct unsold 

1,282 


Un8nrvej'e<l, belonging to (lovt., about ... 

3,000 

13,458 

HaimUih : 

Lands purchased by private parties . . 

13,196 


Advertised, not sold 

1,539 


Unsurvej'ed, belonging to Govt., about... 

20,000 

34,73.V 

H'7/son’« Bmiualow : 

I<nnda purcluised ... ... . 

— 

486 

Valapanu or UdnpiieHellawa : 

Lands purchased ... .. . 

9,216 


Snrvej'ed, j’et. unsold . 

1,176 

10,392 

Unsnrvcyed, belonging to Ooveniraent, 


• 

extent, unknown... 

— 
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Ndru^gala : 

Landy purchased 


itftdulsima. Sue .: 

UnBurveyed, estimated by a Governmeut 
Surveyor at 14,0(X) acres, but believed 
to exceed . 


Acres. 
- 1,704 


— 30,(K»0 


Acres...90,SOr) 


Slst December, 1860. 

Vegetable Products. 

The .A,Riicnltural productions of the Natives for 



mri 

and 

18.'»9. 

Paddy 

481,849 bushels. 

28t),7.’>8 busln 

Fine Grain... 

90,.•lit; 

do. 

1<:,593 

do. 

Coffee 

. 77,197 

do. 

64,579 

do. 

Pepper 

085 

ilo. 

465 

do. 

MustartI 

Hi 

do. 

22 

do. 

Gram 

20] 

do. 

1(1 

do. 

Indian Corn 

4.G67 

do. 

1(5,388 

do. 

Cotton 

3,817 

lb. 

1,001 

lb 

Toliacco 

7,8.W 

do. 

2,020 

ilo. 

Onions 

12,550 

do. 

.5.81H) 

do. 

Potato 

irto 

cwt. 

8 cwt. 


These figures have been obtained from official returns 
for IS.^.*) and last year. I have inserted them litre to give 
an idea of the quantities-produced in the District. 

1. Vegetable Products used For Food. 

I. f\tarc.h. 

Cassava. 

Arrowroot. 

Kitnl Sago, from the .Jaggery palm. 

Madnpiti, fi-ora the Cycas Circinulea 
Knrakkan, Elensine Coracana. 

Italian pitnicle, Setaria Italica, (Siij. tonahdl). 

Millet, Pnnicum Milliacenm, (Sin. iddal irimju). ^ ,> • 
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Black I31andu, Phuswolus max ; 

Green Gram,-radiatua (Siy. mitHrfa). 

Bengal Gi-am, Gicer Arieteunm, (Tam. kudalui). 

Madraa Horse Gram, Glycine Toiuentoao (Sly. 

Indian Corn, Zea Mays, (Hiy. irin/f/ii). 

Potutoc 
Kdible roots. 

2. Condii/tentif. 

Fennel, Nigella saliva, (Siy. ka/ndnnt). 

Coriander, Coriandrnui rnttivnin, (Siy. kotfainalli). 
Cuininiu, Cumiuum Cyininnm, (Siy. nuiMduvu). 

Dill Seed, Anetlium Sowa, allied to Dill Seed. 

Ginger. 

Mustard. 

Black Pepper. 

Cardamom. 

Garlic. 

Anise, Piinpinella anisnm, (Siy. ammddagani). 

Onion, 

Capsicum. 

Turmeric, Cui’cuma louga. 

II. Used in the Arts. 

I. (J-mnn and Kfirinii, 

Gum of the Wootl-apple, Feroiiia Elephnntnm. 

Gum Kino, Pterocarpus Marsupium. 

Gamboge, (hircinia Moi'ella, (Siy. gokcifn). ' 

Black Varaiflh, Semicarpus Gardneri, (Siy. hndnlla-gnha). 
Gum of Satin Wood, Chloroxylon Swietenia, (Siy. hnriita). 
Gum of Ebony, Dioapyroa melanoxylon, (Siy. ka/uwtra). 
For a deacription of the Gums, see Asiatic Society’s 
Jountal for 1855. p. 71, 

2.' Oils. 

Gingeliy Oil; obtainable from Vialuva 
Castor Oil; common. 
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Ceylon Oak oil, Schlerichera trijujja ; fn»m Viajuva ; fniif 
ripens in October and November. 

Mustard Oil; common. 

Kfknna Oil, Aleurites triloba; cummuu; fruit ripens in April. 

* Cinnamon suet; extracted from the fruit. 

Gamboge oil; extracted from the fruit. 

Wild Nutmeg Oil; extracted from the fruit. 

Kndadavula Oil ; ditto ; fruit ripens in September. 

Matlol Oil, Garcinia echinocarpa : fruit ripens in September 

and October. 

Mihiriya, Isonandni Sp. ; fruit ripens in October. 

Kina oil, Calopliyllum bunentosum : ditto : fruit ripens in 
September suid October. 

DombuOil, Calopliyllum inophylluin ; fi-om Velassa. 
Telambu Oil, Sterculia fictida: from Teldeiiiya. 

• 3. Dyen. 

Indian Madder, or Mnnjeet, Rubia cordifolia. 

Indigo, Indigofoni tinctoria. 

Sappau, Cffisalpinia sappau. 

Amotto, Hixea ondlana. 

Morinda, Morinda exsertu. 

Turmeric, Cuix-unia longa. 

Bu)n, Termiualia bellerica. 

Korakaha, Memecylon umbeliatum. 

Milkhedge, Kuphurbia tirncalli. 

4. Fihrt'X. 

Niyauda, Sanseveira zeylouica. 

Pine Apple, Ananassa aativa. 

Mudar, Calotixipis gigantea. 

Plantain, Musa paradisiacu. 

Nettle, Urtica lieterophylla. 

Horse-hair-like fibre of the Kitul, Caryota urens. 

New material for the manufacture of Paper. 

Barks for bagging, from the Entiula Pursietha; Gyrinops 
walla ; Guidia oriocephala; Antiaria saccidora (Siy. riligaha) . 
Pandanns odoratiasimus. A’c. ' 
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Animal Products. 

Lac, C'bertue.s Lasca. 

Wax. 

Honej'. 

Clietali Skins. 

Minerals. 

Lime Stone. 

Corundum, or Cinnamon Stoiie. 

Talc. 

Plumbajfo. 

Iron Ore. 

Sulphuret of Iron. 

Saltpetre Earth. 

Plastic Clays. 

1 almll briefly notice some of the wmarkable natural 
products indigenous to the district. 

Vegetables. 

It hiia lajen justly observed by an eminent authority, 
that “ However luxuriantly a country may be covei-ed 
with valuable plants in the wild state, it is only by 
special culture that the thousands of textiles we require 
can be furnished. The existence in the wild state of such 
plants aiTonl sound foundation for the presumption, that 
these, when cultivated under similar conditions of climate 
and soil, will reward the labour of the husbandman.* 

Meal Srtgo, from the Jaggery Palm.—This is deserving of 
attention as an article of diet, being found in the district 
of Colombo also. But a better mode than that known 
to the natives must be resorted to to render it clean 
and ptire. As prepared by the natives, it is of a brown 
colour, mixed with pith and the woody fihw of the stem. 

A superior article can be manufactured by pounding 
the pith when fresh, and straining it through cloth in 

Forbes Wilson, A.M., M'.D.. Reporter on the Products of 
Indis, in Journal of Society of Arte, loth May, 1860. 
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a large vessel containing water. A gootl deal of astringent 
matter will be found in the shirch, to which it gives a 
’brown colour. This may be removed by mixing the stiin-h 
with the white of eggs, which precipitates the tannin, and 
by straining again the fine pure starch may be obtiuned. 
It will be fonnd more glutinons than common sago. 

In the mouth of January, during the rainy weather, 
> the Kitnl abounds with starch, which, however, is not 
found in every tree. The natives discover its presence in 
a tree by the white.uo.ss of its leaves and petiole, also by 
■boring a hole in the stem and extracting the pith. The 
Sinhalese make use of the flour for food after boiling 
it in steam, which changes it into a gum-like mass.* 

Kilul Jelly .—Dissolve a tea spoonful of the starch with 
a little cold water, and pour over it four ounces, or two 
wineglassfuls of boiling water, and keep stirring till it 
jellies; then flavour it with milk and sugar. 

Mudvpiti, from the Cyctu CircinalU .—The Kifjhalese 
in the Uva District prepare from this lui inferior kind of 
starch. The fresh kernels are cut in slices and well di-ied 
in the sun, before they are tit for use ; otherwise they 
have an intoxicating effect and produce vomiting and diiu-rhma. 
The poorer classes generally use the flour, which is prepared 
by pounding the kernels. It is also boiled in steam and 
eaten by patients suffering from, bowel complaint and 
hicmorrhoids, for which it is highly esteemed by the natives 
us the best medicine. 1 have given the flour made into 
porridge in ciises of chronic dysentery, and from the few 
trials that I have made, 1 think favourably of its effect, 
in restraining inordinate purging such as is often beyond 
the control of the usual astringent medicinee. The tree 
grows plentifully in Viahiwa. 

Barley was also cnltivated in* parts of Uejukinda in the 
vicinity of Wil son’s Bungalow, by Bi-ahmins, who went 
• Vide Obsemtions oo tie Vegetable Products of Ceyloo, p. 8S. ~ 
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uuder the designation of “ Rdjahlritja” and who were em¬ 
ployed by the King of Kandy for the purpose. It was 
first cultivated in Tennakdn Vela, and is now found in 
Ambavela and Waugala. In the last-mentioned place it 
is still cultivated by the descendants of the said “ lidja- 
kdriyti" who are now become Sinhalese by intermarriage. 
It is called koloniba, or yava, and is cultivated in October 
and November, and gathered after seven months. The 
soil is manured with cow dung. 

From the seeds of the Nymptuea stellala, the people 
at Bint^nna prepare' starch, which they use during times 
of scarcity. They also use a decoction of the seed in 
dysentery. The seeds are collected from tanks from June 
to September. 

The process by which Kitnl toddy drawers in tlva 
increase the flow of the juice of blossoms, or force it out 
from unproductive ones, deserves (o be noticed:—The 
process is called “Kitul mala hdiel tii/anavA" 

Black pepper, ginger, burnt coconut, or old dried coco¬ 
nut, garlic, and chilli, are all roasted together, and being 
ground with the juice of a kind of lime, nusndran, the 
mass is made into a ball. Then take the leaves of a species 
of .Vrnui called in Siyhnlese sudti <iln Ma nmX boil them 
in a little of the lime juice. Make live pegs an inch long 
of live vaiieties of lime wootl, which thej* call pnspen- 
tjm^d-jxOuiy and two pegs of Cinnamon wood, and a tree 
called lUa. These pegs are only used to increase the flow 
of the juice. But to force out the juice from unproductive 
blossoms, drive into the flower stalk two pegs of ralnetvl 
(Plumbago rosea) and aykmda. 

■ When- the pegs are ready, cut a groove into the flower 
stalk, three inches long, one inch deep, and one inch 
broad. To the half of the groove near the stem apply the 
spice ball above described ; to the other half, the boiled 
-leaves of the Arum, into which the pegs are to be driven, 
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and roll a piece of mat over the stalk and cut out a ring 
from the spadix an inch from the stalk. Apply a quantity 
of ashes of Areca leaves and akmnla, which Injing well 
mixed with the syrup of the kitul juice is rubbed 
over the part of the blossom which had not spread out, and 
allow to dry fonr days: on the other part of tho flower 
roll down the bark nf the Naha (Gnidia eriocephala) 
and then cut off the end of tiro flower, four days after 
which the juice begins to flow. 

A kitul flower lasts two months, sometimes three. A 
flower yields four seers of toddy in twenty-four hours. It 
is very imjrortant to select the flower at the proper time ; 
if it be too young or too old, no juice will be obtained. 
The best time for cutting is when it forms a curve and 
bulges nut. like a plantain flower. 

I have since heard that a similar process is had recourse 
to in the Colombo District. 

Condiments. 

Nearly all the condiments that I have enumerated above 
are produced in Udakinde; in former times they weie 
cultivated by Malabars who were employed by the King 
of Kandy, and received from him grants of land for that 
purpose. 

Gums. 

Amoug these the Gum kina may ho briefly noticed. In 
1853, I first pointed out that the tree yielded the gum 
kina of Commerce. I drew public attention to the subject 
in a letter published in the Ceylon Times in April of ’ 
the same year. It is true that the tree is mentioned in 
“ Moon’s Catalogue,” page 52, but he seems not to have. 
been uwaii; of its useful properties. 

I submitted specimens of the gnm lo the Chamber of " 
Commerce, and they reported that it was of “good quality." 

It is sold in tho London market at from 25«. to 47s. per cwt.* ’’ 
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The difficultj’ of oblAining large qniintities lias arisen 
from the difficulty of securing the services of the Siyhaleae 
to collect it. 

The tree is found at Aygoila, near Badnlla, Teldeniya 
and Nilgalla or the Pai'k. 

Black Varnish is prodnceil from a species of Semicnrpu/t. 
This gum resin is equal to the black varnish of China for 
ihe purpose of lacquering. It exudes spontaneously from 
the stem and branches, and may also be obtained by 
making incisions in the bark. The resin is hard, breaks 
•with a smooth shining fracture, burns with a bright flame, 
melts in fire, is soluble in turpentine, insoluble in water, 
and adheres strongly to wood and metal. The fresh juice 
is very acrid, inflaming the skin, and producing pustules. 

To a saturated solution of Vateria resin {Bal-dummala 
of the Sinhalese) in oil of Turpentine, add by degrees 
small pieces of the black resin; put it into a bottle and 
shake it well until the whole is dissolved. Strain, and 
then apply it to wood or metal. 

It belongs to the same natural family of plants a.s the 
Varnish tree of China and Japan, .and possesses the same 
acrid properties when applied to the skin in a fresh state, 
as it exudes from the bark. 

The resin exudes from natural fissures of the bark, 
and at first white, becomes afterwards black by exposure 
to the sun, hardening into masses of different sizes. The 
juice also drops on the ground around the tree forming 
flattened pieces of resin. My attention was drawn to this 
tree while stationed in Badnlla in 1852. A soldier was 
cutting firewood in the neighbourhood of Badnlla, and 
among other trees he felled the BaduUa-gnhrt tree. The 
juice spurted out at each cut of the axe on his fore-urm ;' 
he returned home and washed himself; the next day he 
felt, .an itching in the arm. in the evening it was swollen 
red and painful; next morning he was unable to wear 
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his jacket and "went to Hospital, a pnstnhir eruption not 
nnlike tliat produced by Tartar Emetic ointment having 
broken out in the places where the juice had touched the 
skin. He rapidly recovered, however, by the application 
of warm fomentations and olive oil. 

Now this corrosive property is the same as that which 
is described by Rumphius as belonging to the Varnish tree 
of Sumatra and the Eastern Islea • He says: 

“ The exhalations of thU tree ore considered noxious, and the peo¬ 
ple of Macassar and other parte of Celebes in prurticnlnr, entertain 
each a diead of it, that they dare not remain long, mnch less re¬ 
pose, under its sluule. They say, that whoever receives the 
droppings from it will have his body swelled, and be afflicted 
with malignant sores. As, however, it furnishes the celebrated 
varnish, other people Imldly repair to. this tree, particularly 
the Chinese and tlie Tonquinese, who employ great precaution in 
oollectiug tlie resin, which is accomplished in the following manner. 
A number of Chinese procec<l about evening to the place where the 
trees grow, which is always at a distance from the resort of man or 
Minials; each selects a few, and inserts into ibe trunk two pieces 
of bamboo, sharpened at their points in sucli a manner ns to ]>ene- 
trate the bark in a somewhat obliqne direction- These remain all 
night, and are extracted before snn-rise the next morning, the tree 
yielding no juice during the day. The resin is found in greater or 
less quantity, according to tiie richness or poorness of the soil, and 
is obtained only at certain seasons of the year, particularly about 
tlie time of dowering. The people who collect it nnite the fruit of 
tlieii labor, and afterwards make a complete division of tlie whole, 
on which account this resin maintains n high price, a single piknl 
(containing a Imndreil catties) aelling in those provinces of Chinn 
which do not possess tliis tree, for two or three hnndred ilollars; 
in Tonkin and Camboja, however, it may be bad for thirty, fifty, or 
sixty dollars. It is a enstom among the Chinese when they approach 
this tree, first to mb the trunk lightly, before inserting the bamboo, 
wishing by tliis to shew tlmt they arc not afraid, for they say. that 
timid (lersons will sooner feel its noxious edects than those wlio are 
bold and fearless.” 

This tree is found growing both in low-lands and high- 
lauda In and around the Cinnamon Gardens; at'ATivisd- 
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wdlla, K«ruwi(.i K6rak-, at Hagwcllu, in the Three K6raUs, 
and at Aihbagamuwa, and in the Badnlla district. 

Qamhoge. —The Gamboge tree grows plontifally, bnt the 
natives seldom extract its valuable gum. They extract oil 
from its fruit, which ripens in August^ and use it for culinary 
purposes. 

Oils. 

The solid oils which are common in the district are the 
“ Cinnamon suet,” obhiined by boiling the Cinnamon fruit. 
“ Gamboge oil,” also by boiling the fruit. 

The wild Nutmeg (Mi/risltca tomentosa'j likewise yields 
a solid oil by boiling the kernel. 

The Madol oil {Gardnia echimearpa). 

Melteriya oil {Isunandra, Sp.), are also fatty oils. 

All these oils may, I think, be applied to the manufactur¬ 
ing of Soap. 

Dyes. 

Indian Madder, or Muujeet. Among dyo.s, the Mailder 
is the most remarkable. It grows in abundance in and 
around Hadnlla in scattered groups. 

The natives have never used it as a dyeing plant, being 
wholly ignorant of its useful properties; they look upon 
it altogether tvs a weed. 

In the early part of 18.5.'!, I submitted specimens to the 
Ceylon Chamber of Commerce. The plant grows in moist 
situations, tlie soil being a vegetable mould. 

The valley of Badulla is remarkably fertile, abounding in 
limestone, and plants growing in such localities generally 
yield a beautiful bright red dye. 

As the plant has hitherto been known to grow only in a 
wild state, time and experience will be required before the 
‘-t mode of cultivation best suited for it, can be a.scertained. 
Wij- Excellent specimens of the root of the Madder grow in 
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Oampaha near Udapussflldwa. Specimens of the plant with 
a drawing of it were forwarded to Government, who sent 
them to the Chamber of Commerce in December 1853. 

The drawing consisted of two parts, No. 1 represented all 
the parts of the plant to identify the species, with magnified 
views of the flower, and section of the fruit. No. 2 shewed 
the appearance and ramification of the root, so that its com-’ 
mercial valne might be indicated Both parts of the drawing 
were of natural size.* The Indian 'Madder, is not 
so valueless as some would make it appear. We 
learn from a high authority in such matters, that “the 
Madder is produced in Nepaul and in Viirions districts of 
India. That which is brought to England, is imported from 
Colcutia, and is cultivated in the high lands about Natpore 
in Pumeah. The roots are long and slender, and when 
broken appear of a red color. It is used in dyeing; the red 
which it produces being, though somewhat peculiar, nearly 
the same as that produced by European madder.” 

Dr. Bancroft says “ that upon wool, or woolen cloth, its 
colonr is brighter and livelier than upon cotton or linen ; 
and, when proper mordants are used, nearly, perhaps quite, 
as permanent.” 

It is stated in the Jury Report, “ that si)ecimen8 of matlder 
grown in localities deficient in lime were considered in¬ 
ferior.” The Reports of the Juries of the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851, on Indian Madder, are encotrraging; they 
state, “ that the Indian Madder is a valuable dye stuff, and 
hitherto not so well appreciated as it deserves, for some of 
the colours dyed with it are as permaiient as those dyed 
with European Madder, and even more brilliant; its use 
is, however, gradually increasing, and it is unquestionably 
well worthy the attention of dyers.’ 

For the following Oriental names of the Madder plant 

* For a full descriptioa of the Madder plant a-s found in Badulia,. 
see *' Obeervations of the V^etable Products of Ceylon,” page 17 . 
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with their derivations, I am indebted to my brother, the 
Rev. 8. D, J. Ondaatje, of Matara. 

-VrtrycW7wi—from the verb Maja, to cleanse or purify, 

—and (<d>) 7/(0, the participial termination of the feminine 
gender. This verb, besides its ideal meaning, conveys 
the notions of clearness, and brightness, and is used to 
express ideas connected with such qualities; hence the 
terms for red and redness come from this verb. In Pali, 
MaHjettlui (£@<^Q£i) means red ; hence the creeper is called 
by that name : the quality of i*edne8s being expressed 
by the term. 

Vikasd, (8aaaj), from vi, a preposition, and /cfw4, to glit¬ 
ter, participial adjective, having a causal moaning: that 
which causes to shine, or glitter, or sparkle; hence a 
plant by which a bright red colour is imi^arted. These 
two words. {ManjetUui ; Vikfcsd,) have the same signification 
in Sanskrit 

Itaktdnffi (deanSS^. This moans a red body ; rukta, 
red ; anga, body or limb ; and is applied to the plant. 

Padmakdy (a^tsn). Padmu means the rod lotus; hence 
Padmakd is, having the property of redness, resembling 
the red lotus. 

VaatrdbhisIwLga. This means, that which 

dyes cloth : vaatra cloth or vestment; bftiisham, that which 
adorns or beautifies. 

liaktayaahti, (dxomso^): rakta, red; and yushli, stem ; 
hence the word means, that which has a stem whose 
property is to impart redness. 

Elu Nanies. 

Vfhmtdata. a creeper; madcUa, red; 

hence a red dye imparting creeper. This is a derivative 
from the Pali, miujittha, 

Samadyd, (eSSisx), means that which unites or blends 
with, and so a plant yielding a dye that colours any sub¬ 
stance, by union with it 
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Y^anavalU, (awsfrfaaOcfg). means a creeper of the length 
or A mile; ydjana, a mile, and vallt, a creeper; becanse 
the creeper is of great length ; a very appropriate name, 
seeing that the stem creeping on trees forms an inter¬ 
minable net-work. 

Sapan ivood, is fonnd in abundance in W^llawdya, from 
whence it is taken to Humbautota for exportation. 

Miyrinda wwxi, found- in Wellassii. The native dyers of 
the Coast of India grind the root, and make an infusion, to 
which a piece of alum being added, the colour is changed 
from yellow to red. It is used as a red-dye for cotton cloth. 
It is the Ahu galui of the Sinhalese, and NunA-marum of 
the Tamils. In India it is known by the name of Hal dye,* 
The Jury of the Great Exhibition have stated that 
“the coloars dyed with the Moriiula are for the most 
part not brilliant, but the colouiiug matter is far more per¬ 
manent than many other red colours are, and with improved 
management would probably rival that of Madder ; it would 
therefore perhaps be a useful dye stuff; it appears well 
worthy the attention of dyers.” 

Arnotio .—This is the produce of the Bixu- ot'ellana. The 
tree grows wild iu and about Hadulla, Passuni, and Wellaasa. 
The dye may Iw pivpared by a simple and inexpensive process, 
namely, by steeping the seeds in water, and removing the 
colouring matter from them. The colnnriug matter which 
remaiuR suspeudeil iu water is then boiled in large co)>per 
vessels to the consistency of syrup. 

Terminalia CAsftufrt.—The drupes are collected and taken 
down to Colombo from various parts of Uva. They are 
used to dye black, and are called “ Gall nuts.” or Myrobalans. 
They are used both in dyeing and tanning, and form one of 
the ox]>orts of the country ; with alum it forms a yellow 
colour, and with thu salts of iron black. 

• Vide "Observations on the Vegetable Prodnote of Ceylon,” 1863 , p. M. 
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It is remarkable that the word inphalo, commonly used 
by the Sinhalese quacks to include decoction of the three 
Myrobalans, is a Sanskrit word, derived originally from a 
very ancient work, which according to Professor Wilson was 
written before the 9th or iOth century. (Royle.) It is stated 
by the Jury Report of the Madras Exhibition, that Gall 
nnts “ have 1>ecome a very important article of trade, and 
the consumption is now fully 2,000 tons uimually.” tA.rcher.) 

Indigo .—I submitted specimens pi-epared from the Indigo- 
ff.va timtovia growing wild at Oikw^lla, near the Buduila 
oya and paddy fields. It is found in gronpa 1 collected a 
quantity of the plant in July 1855, and snbjecte<t it to the 
keeping process which is generally adopted in Bengal. The 
plants attain a good height, and from their luxuriant growth 
shew that the soil and climate of Badulla ai-e w’ell adapted 
for its cultivation. 

I subjoin an extract from :i letter, dated 9th October, 1855, 
from the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Colombo. 

“ I am r«iueHteil by the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce to 
acknowledge your letter of tlie SStli ijeptember, and to thank you for 
tlie -iiample of Indigo forwanled. I am al>H> requentcd to inform yon 
that tlie quality of it U good, taking into conmderation the circnnixtonoen 
under wldcli it ba.” been i>rei)ared." 

(Signed) R. Nicoi..*’ 

Fibres. 

Fibre is the modification of single cells. Fibre from 
endogens is generally white, and contains more lignine or 
woody matter ; hence it is less adapted to resist strain, and 
possesses less flexibility and softness than that from exogeiut. 

The fibres of endogens most commonly applied to useful 
purposes are derived from leaves, as the aloes, agave, yucca 
or Adam’s needle, sanseviera, fourcroya or gigantic aloe, 
ananas or pine-apple; and from stems, as the musa or 
plantain ; and from the husk of seeds, as the coconut palm ; 
and from the sheath of the leaves of the jaggery palm 
or kitul, the black horse-hair-like fibre. From the exth 
gens we derive many valuable kinds, viz., flax, rhea or China 
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graaa cloth fibre, the Vrtica heierophylla called vegetable 
wool, the Calatmpis gigantea or modar, Hibisctis canna- 
binua, from which gunny bags are made. 

The extraction of fibre during the native rule was one of 
the services imposed on the Rodiya caste, who had to supply 
the stores of the King with ropes made of different fibres 
chiefly of the Sanaeviet'a and iTffwf or jaggery palm. 

These people up to this day continue manufacturing 
fibre ropes, and they are very expert in extracting fibre 
with the hand, which I ascertained when I employed 
them for the purpose : but they are indolent and do not 
seem to care about working regularly. 

One of the most remarkable fibres fonnd in the districts 
is the Sanaeviet'a Zeylanica, or bow .string hemp. This 
plant grows in great abundance in the otherwise barren 
parts stretching towards Batticaloa, and the lower road 
to Kandy. It has 5, 6, 8, 10, 20, radical leaves, with dark 
matches or spots across, which disappear when they be¬ 
come old. The young leaves are nearly round, and the 
old ones are marked with longitudinal lines terminating 
on an obtuse point Plante growing near streams yield 
good strong white fibie, the best kinds being obtained 
from the young leaves; these generally measure from one 
to three feet: the longest of those growing at Alipot, 
reached to foiur feet and a half. 

“ The natives have recourse to various methods of extracting 
the fibre, by scraping the leaves, and maceration. To two 
sticks fixed in the ground a piece of split bamboo with a 
sharp edge is fastened horizontally at a convenient height 
for the operator. He begins by scraping the base of the leaf, 
and twisting the fibre round a piece of stick, with which 
he holds the leaf firmly, and draws the upper surface towards 
him j thus scraping the pulp aud with it removing much of 
the short fibre, which will make good tow. The Rodiyas 
substitute a buffalo’s rib for the sharp-edged bamboo, placing 
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the concave Side of the rib towa.-ds the operator, and using 
the same process as that I have already mentioned. 

Another method is to scrape the leaf between two sharp 
pieces of bamboo placed one above the other, leaving a narrow 

no^Tof th ^hich the apex or narrow 

thTfiB extracting 

the Bbre the following results are obtained. One of the 

leaves yields 100 grains of clean fibre, and 70 grains of tow. 
Half a cwt. of leaves yields f lb. of fibre; cost of collecting 
leaves 7^, cleaning 7Jd.; f lb. of fibre costs 15d., 1 cwt. costs 
X. bs. aa. ^ leaves on an average weigh 20 lbs., and 500 
yields lb. fibre and i lb. tow; J cwt. contains 641 leaves. 
It may be stated generally, that 1 cwt, of leaves yields 
IJ lb. of fibre ; 7.5 lbs. of leavescan be cleaned by one man in 
a day, yielding 1 lb. of fibre and ^ lb. of tow; 1 lb. of leaves 
could be cleaned in 10 minutes. 


By macei-ation. 1 lb. of leaves macerated for five days 
yielded 225 grains of fibre ; 1 cwt. yielded 4 lbs. 4 oz. of fibre 
The plant grows near Baduila at Kidii«lna, Donhindayi. 
Bohyadda, and at Pisce, whei-e it is found in perfection. 

Ircm the above it is scarcely, necessary to remark, that the 
extraction of fibre by hand labour cim never be made remu¬ 
nerative. 


Ilorse-haiy-Hkf fibrn of Hie Kitul or Jnggery Palm- 
Very sti-oug black fibre, like Iiorse-luiir, about 3 feet long. 
It is well adapted for making brushes, and for other purposes, 
for which horse-hair and bristle are used. I forwarded a 
brush made of this fibre to the Society in 1853; and I 
believe this first drew the attention of the merchants at 
Colombo to the subject, the brush having been shewn by 

Dr.^ Lamprey to one of them. I.4irge quantities are now 
exported to England. 

It. is found in great abundance sin M?dikinda as high up, 
aa.Haputale. Owing to strong winds which prevail, in 
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Uilukimlu the trees tu-e blown down, and very few are to be 
found growing there. 

Auti'nriii StuxUlOra. —A itnuarkable foi-est tree, CiUleil in 
tiiOhulese ritigalut. By an ingenious though simple process, 
the natives prepare from the bark of this tree, material 
for very strong and elastic sacks for the purpose of carrying 
paddy, &c. The trees selected for the purpose are from f 
to 1 foot in diameter. Large ones, sometimes measuring as 
much as 44 feet and more in diameter, are not so saitabte. 

When a tree has been fixed upon, the stem is cut down 
and divided into jnnks of the size required, and these having 
been firmly placed on the ground, the bark is well beaten 
with a stone or club, until the parenchyinatoiis piu-ts, or 
what is commonly called the cortical, comes off, leaving the 
liber or inner bark attached to the wood, which is then 
entirely separated frem it by simply diiiwing it out with 
the hand. The lairk thus obtained is of a fibrous structure, 
remarkably tough, presenting the ap])eurance of a woven 
fabric like that of a stocking.* No scientific description 
of the tree found in Oylon was publisbed previous 
to ISfiiV >*B^ongh it was well known to the people of 
Hadulla. 

New Muteriul/t»r (lie Manufactare uf Pufier. —In hlastern 
countries paiier was manufactured from indigenous fibre 
long before it was intriHluced into Kurope in the eleventh 
century. Acconling to Col. Sykes, for 2,001) yetire paper 
luul been made in India; never from rags, but always 
from fibre. Some yeans ago L brenght to notice the mode 
adopted by the natives of £adulla for manufacturing paper. 

When in 1JS53 tlie scarcity of rags in the European 
markets began to be felt, I commenced my experiments 
on various indigenous products found in the distiict of 
Badulla.t • • ■ . 

■ I .11 .■ M il ,1 I » I , 

• Vide “ Olkserrations on the Vegetable Products of Ceylon,’’ page 20.2L 
t Vide Journal Asiatic Society, Ceylon. 1855, p> 7^79. 
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A small factory was set up live miles from Badulla, at 
Ambagaha oya, where the material ^va8 found in abund¬ 
ance, and paper was made by hand labour. I now lay 
Ijefore you a few specimens of the ])aper manufactured 
by me. 

After spending nearly .£200 I was obliged to abandon 
the manufacture, owing to the want of suitable machinery 
for reducing the raw material into pulp. With proper 
machinery the cost may be greatly reduced; and I be¬ 
lieve, that the manufacture of paper with this new mat.srial 
will yield a good return. The pulp is not easily dis- 
tiiiguisLuible from that made of rags ; 90 grains made one 
sheet of paper of the sise of foolscap; 12 sheets of paper 
lUiule with it weighed 2. oz. 2 dre. ; 1 i*eam 100 oz. 
Again 100 lbs. cf the raw material made four reams of 
paper. Weight of 1 sheet of paper 70 grains ; 8 lbs. C 
oz. of pulp are required to nnike 1 ream. 1 lb. of fresh 
materi)d yields { lb. of paper pulp. 

The apecimeus of paper manufuctuml by me wera sub¬ 
mitted by Qovernment to the btatiouery Committee, com 
posed of Mr. Saunders, Captain Higgs, and Major Layard. • 
These gentlemen reported in a letter to the honourable the 
Colonial Secretary, dated 8th August, 1856, that “ the speci¬ 
mens might be iv.udered applicable to many useful puri>oses, 
such us tor making envelopes, and printing licences, per¬ 
mits, way bills, i&c.; the blotting paper would answer 
very well.” 

Mr. Bernard, Deputy Commissary Genenil, in a letter to 
the Colonial Secretary,- dated 25th August, 1857, states 
“ with regard to the quality of the paper it appears to me, that 
even now they are much better than a gi’eat part of the 
paper manufactured in Indiii, and extensively used in public 
offices there.” I forwarded Icwt, of paper-pulp to the Cham¬ 
ber Commerce, Colombo, on the 19th September, 1S55. 
The ^cretai-y informed me “that the 1 cwt. of the pulp is now 
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being shipped to London as a .trial, and the rasult of the 
sale, and the broker’s report thereon, shall be forwarded 
you on receipt.” No information of the trial of the pulp in 
London has yet been communicated to me. The pulp was 
forwarded by Messrs. Armitage Brothers. 

In the Appendix to this paper will be found Corraspoudence 
with Government on the subject of the manufacture of paper. 

I have also tested the pulp as a substitute for making 
articles of papier machd 

Cotton is cultivated in Ilandapalla, a dry part of the dis¬ 
trict ; and formerly a very coarse kind of cotton cloth was 
manufactured there. 

Animal Products. 

hue is found in the Oi/rocarptis Jacquini, ami tl-e people 
of Bintonne collect it from Juno to Heptember : it is of good 
quality. The lac yields to boiling water a red dye, and with 
solution of alum strikes a beautiful carmine. 

It is the produce of the Chcriiif’s hnccn. Lacker painting 
is carried on in Wadakonua, and much of the lac is used 
for this purpose. WtUkiug sticks, handles for knives, and 
bows, are beautifully lackered. 

This also was a “ Ryakdriya” in the district. A good 
deal of lac is obtained from Kandapalla where it is gathered 
in July. 

Minerals. 

Lime-stone abounds very extensively thronghout the 
district. During the native rule, lime was largely pre¬ 
pared at a place called Hdpgiliella on the Nuwara Eliva 
road ; its preparation being one of the compulsory duties 
imposed on the people. 

DIUOINO BOH PBECTOUS STONKS. 

This was also made one of the compulsory duties called 
“Agery,” and the work was carried on at Nuwara Eliya in 
the following localities :—Vilmdna, Lindaojuva, Bagawan- 
taliwa, 6it4 Eliya, Bopatalava, Maha Eliya, U^avilmina, 
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MipillamAna, Madwalamalla, Palalm&na, and Patara- 
galddva. 

Iron Orb. 

There is abundance of iron ore in the following places :— 
Tolabdwatta, Udawidiya (near Nahaville,) Hilpcnkandnra, 
Vaha Eliya in Eandapalla, Horag6na also in Kandapalla, 
Hattawalla in 66go^. 

'■ The place where iron was smelted for the King of 
Kandy was at Klnaganddva in Tolabowatta, and it was 
made a compulsory labour performed by the people of 
Kandapalla and Sabanigamuwa.* M.Uinetic iron ore is found 
at Kahatavela, near Paranagama, Yalakohilla, and on the 
road tn Kataragama. 

Sulphuret of Iron, from Bint^nna, is composed of arsenic 
in a greater quantity than sulphur. Large masses of this 
substance are fonnd in various parts of the low country. 
In passing along some of them, the attention is arrested 
by the not very pelasant odour of sulphnreted hydrogen 
• gas evolved by them. 

It is the genera) belief of the people that sulphur ore 
exists in Walapana and Bintenua. I obtained a specimen 
of this ore from a Kandyan at Gampalia, but I have not been 
able to ascertain the locality from whence it was obtained. 
The preparation pf sulphur was one of the compulsory duties 
which was rendered by the family of Tvnnegedara at 
Teripehc in Walapana, 

Corundum, or Cinnamon Stone. 

This abounds in a place called Batgamand, which is situ¬ 
ated 12 miles from Alipot. The mineral is found in a 
stream called the Agdre-kruidura. The natives prepare a 
useful hone by a composition of the powder of this mineral 
with lac ; they melt the lac, and graduallj’ add the powder, 
which when cooled becomes hard, and is shaped into' dif- 
fer ent sizes. ___ 

* For a deitcription of the mode of manufactnring steel as adopted 1^ 
the Sinhalese, vidt Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon, 1855, p. 7i 
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Iron alum, found as an efflorescence on a docompoainpr 
rock of gneiss called pudama near Teldei.iijra. The speci¬ 
men contains more iron than alum. 

Plumbago abonnds in Bint^nna. 

Nitre Earth. 

There are numbers of nitriferous caverns in this diRtrict 
composed of large limestone rocks with subterranean pas¬ 
sages, and containing heaps of monid-like earth emitting 
a strong ammoniacal o<lonr. These heaps are the products 
of the dnng of myriads of bats that have inhabited there 
from ages. By the action of the carbonate of lime in the 
limestone on the dung thns deposited, there results the 
well-known chemical compound of nitrate of lime snch as is 
obtained from the artificial nitre beds of Europe. The 
Sinhalese, who call the earth vavul pas, “ bats earth," 
have a mode of converting it into saltpetre not altogether 
dissimilar to the mode adopted in Europe at the ])reseut day, 
by which the nitrate of lime is converted, by means of 
ashes, into the nitrate of potash or saltpetre. 

The manufacture of saltpetre was one of the compulsory 
labours imposed on the people of the district, and called 
Lunu-i-6jakdrtija which began in the month of Jnne or 
July. The people of Lunu-gala, a village about four 
miles from Badulla, proceeded to a cave at Oampaha in 
Kandapalla kdrale and constrncted sheds for the mann- 
facture, they were assisted by others who furnished them 
with torches and oil for working in the dark caves. 

The manufacturers of the nitre belonged to a custe called 
VahumpurayO, who collected nitre earth and firewood : 
four or five gamardlas supplied ihem with a quantity 
of kakune or kene oil. a dhoby furnished torches made of 
cloth and the dried spath of the coconut, and potters of 
Tunkinde supplied pots for carrying on the manufacture. 

The following is the process adopted, which is exceedingly 
simple and inexpensive. They take a quantity of nitre 
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earth and mix it up with wood-ashes of the Enjthrina 
Indica and Terminalia alata, or tho petiole of the coconnt; 
putting the whole into a large talipot leaf previously 
shaped into the form of a funnel; they then proceed to 
pour water over and filter this mixture of earth and ashes. 
This operation is continued until the water begins to look 
turbid, when it must at once cease, as this is an indica¬ 
tion of the purely earthy character of the particles yet 
remaining in tho loaf, Tho washing obtained in tho way 
above described is generally very clean, possessing a strong 
ammoniacal odour, and conhiiniug' nitr.ite of potash in 
solution. To crystallize this, they remove tho washing 
into a large chatty in which it is boiled till it thickens 
and presents the appeamneo of “a mixture of flour and 
water;” in this state it is transferred to another earthen 
chatty having a rough surface within, called koraliu^ where 
it is left until crystallization takes phice. Hut as the 
cr3*3tal8 thus formed do not look white and nice, they.- 
are dissolved once more in water, and allowed to crystallize 
agiiiu, when fine largo crystals are produced. Tho saltpetre • 
obtained in this waj' was used by tho Kandy.ans chiefly 
for making fireworks; indeed the native term for'it, 
Wflilunu would indicate this much. Great attention., 
appears to have been paid by the Siyh.ilese to the .Pyro¬ 
technic art, on which they have numerous and elaborate 
compositions. Tho Chine.se it is well-known have ahyaj's 
been famous for their fireworks, which ai"o superior to ■ 
those of other nations in variety and beauty. They likewise 
used saltpetre for this purpose before they became ac¬ 
quainted with the art of making gunpowder. 

Dr. Davy’s early scientific researches in Ceylon ought, 
to be more generallj" known than they have been among 
the'residents and others who are engaged in similar re» 
searches. The learned Doctor travelled through the length 
and breadth of the Island; he had excellent oi)portunitlos 
for., making personal observations, and his descriptions of 
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every thing ho si\w, examined, and described, are generally 
correct, even to this day. I quote from his valnablc “Account 
. of the Interior of Ceylon*' published in 1821, resi^ecting 
the Nitre Caves of Ceylon:— 

“Nitre and Nitnit of lime are of frequent ocenrrener The naincR 
of iwcnty-two places may bo cnnuierated, in which Ralt|>etre is 
prodnce<l, and in wliich it has )>ocn mannfacturcil; and no donbt, 
besides these, there are many other spots that yield this salt, 
.known to the natives, whose iioHey it is not to make us ac¬ 
quainted with them. Judging from four nitre caves that I have 
mitetl, and from the specimens of rocks of several more that 
I have e.vaminerl, I l»elievc that they are all very similar; 
and that the rock in which they ocaiw, in every instance contains 
at least felspar and carbonate of lime; from the decomposition of 
tlie fonuer of which, tlio alkaline base of the aiilt is generally derivesi, 
and by the jieculiar influence of the latter, (yet not at all understood,) 
on the oxygen ami asote of the atmospheie, the acid principal is 
generated. In confumation of thi< sUtoment, it may be remarked, 
that I have never been able to detect sal tiietre, excepting suiierficially, 
whore air conhl have access; never unaccompanied by nitrat of lime, 
or m.agnesia; in no rock, not containing lime and felspar; that the 
riclineas of the rock, in general, has been proportional to tlie abund¬ 
ance and intimate mixture of these two ingredients; and that tlie 
results of experiments which I have inaile on a variety of specimens 
of saltpetre-earth from Bengal, for whicli I am indebteil to the kinilness 
of Mr. Brown of Calcutta, were similar to those just mcntioneil, an»l 
tended to the same conclusions. 

•' Besides the essential circumstances of the presence of atmospheric 
air, lime, and an alkaline mineral, there are other circumstances 
which, if my observations be correct, greatly aid in the opeiation of 
forming the salt. I shall mention the most remarkable only, which 
appear to me to be slight humidity and the presence of a little 
animal matter. Perhaiw, humidity is absolutely uoccssai-y ; certainly, 
I have seen 8|>ots in a ni);re cave, without any im|)regnation of 
saltpetre, which, excepting their great dryness, seemed to possess 
every reqoisite for the prmlurtion of tlie salt. Animal matter, 
by those ignorant of chemistry, is considered of itself the chief 
source of nitre. Persnaded of this, my countrymen in Ceylon, with 
whom I conversed on the subject, generally attributed tlie saltpetre 
of the caves in question to tiie dung of hats, with whicli the caves are 
more or less infesteil. It is easy to refute such,a notion; and to 
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show, timt tlic (Iiinj; of those ivniiuals, like iviiy nniinal iiinttcr, is 
not an cssoutirU, iiiorcly an assistant circninstonce. For this purpose, 
it will bo sufliciont to remark, that in the nitro c.avo near iilenioora in 
Doombera, in a vory couii>onnilcil rock consistin;; of calc<par, fulsivrr, 
([uarts, niicA, anil talc, in a humid state o.\|Kise«t to the air, and 
slowly docompnsinf;, I have found a riclt improi;nation of saltiietro, 
thinigh quite free from the duui; ot Imts, or any other animal nnattcr ; 
and conversely, th.-it I have not been able to detect any traces of 
this salt in the dung of bats, that had accnmulated in great quantity 
in an old forsaken ]>ngodah. 

“A description of the nitre caves which I have visited, will be 
found in another part ,of tliis work, and an account of the incihiHl 
onipleyed by the natives, both in the mannfactnre of saltpetre and 
of gunpowder. I may hero give the resnits of some analyses, that I 
have made, which will shew the composition, of the most protluctivo 
nitro ruck of Duomliero, of the most productive nitro earth of Oiiva, 
and of the richest nitro earth of Uuugal. Tlic nitro rock of Doom- 
Inira was from tlic Msmoora c.avo, t!iu same ns that before muntioneil 
ns free from animal imatter; 100 parts of this very cumi>oandod ruck 
wdro found to consist of— 

S'-l nitrat of potash. 

0 7 nitnit of magnesia- , 

0*2 sniphat of magnesia. 

9'4 water. 

26'.‘S carbonat of lime. 

00‘7 earthy matter, insoluble in dilute nitric acid. 


1000 

100 parts of the nitre iMVirth, froiu the groat cave in lower Oura, 
near Wollaway, were found to con.sist of— 

S'H nitrat of potash, with troco-s of common salt and sulphat of lime. 
.1-Ji nitrat of lime. 

J5'3 water. . _ _ 

25-7 animal matter of ditticiilt solubility. 

I'O animal matter easily solnhlc in water. 

.51'2 carbonat of lime and earthy matter. 

1000 

100 iiarts of niti'e earth from Dcngal, from the du,trict of Tirhoot, 
_were found to consist of— 

8-3 nitrat of imtosli. 

3*7 nitmt of lime. 

• O'S sniphat of lime, witli a trace of iron. 

0'3 common salt. 

.S-5’0 carbonat of lime, with trace of magnesia. 

40'O earthy matter, insidnbic in water and nitric acid. 

' 12‘0 water, with a trace of vegetable matter. 


loro 
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“ Nitrat of lime I have never met with, excepting in cmnhination 
witli nitre. Snlphat of magnesia I have. found in one place only, 
vu., the nitro cave of Memoora in Doonibcra- In the same cave, 
and no where else, I discovered alum, in minute quantity. I snsjicct 
that the acid of both thcae aalto is derived from decompoHing of pyrites, 
and that the magnesia of the snlphat is affonled by deeoiii]>n<iing 
talc. This snlphat forms with the nitre, and crystallines witli it. 
It is carefully pickwl out ami rejected by the native workmen who 
prepare the saltpetre, iroing ignorant of its value. A considerable 
’quantity of it, criual to tlie licst Epsom salt, might bo procured in 
this cave, and I know no reason why it should not lie collectcrl.”* 

Appendix. 

BadullOy 19^/1 Juty, 1856. 

Sib,—I beg leave to submit for the consideration of (•‘uvernmciit, 
that I have been since the year 1853 experimenting nimn various 
indigenous vegetable proilncts with the object of finding a material 
adapteil for the inannfacturc of paper, and which conid bo olitaincd in 
quantity ami at a cheap cost. And I am now able to say that I have 
sncccoded in mannfactnring the accompanying specimens of paper 
from a slirnh which grows plentifully in the district of iJva. This 
paper it may be oliservcd possesses the property of combining less 
weight with greater tenacity than that made of rags, and is |>eculi- 
arly suited for a tropical climate. 

2. With the very rude machinery I have at present, I am pre¬ 
pared to manufactnro four or five reams per diem by a process 
siiuilar to that adopted in England for making paper by hand. • 

Ciimiiion foolscap is the largest siso tliat can lie made at present, 
and the rate at which such paper could Is; supplied would pruhably 
ho less tli.m the rate at which similar ]si|>er is usually procurable by 
tiovcrniucnt. 

3. .\ Kimill I'lictory has been set up near Dadulla, and the work 
eaiTied on by a friend of mine who lives on the s|>ot; and if tlie 
lircscnt rough iMi|M3r is lulapted for any public pnr|Hi«es, arrangements 
conid he mrulc to meet the dciuanil. And with the aid of Ciovern- 
moiit in the shape of a regular demand fur such description of paper, 

I slionld hiqie to lie able to produce paper of a superior quality by 
menus of licttcr maehincry. 

4. It may jierhajis he cinsidcred premature to bring forward tliis 
mailer at its present stage to the notice of Covernment, but as I 
have alrcmly laid ont a considerable sum of iiioucy in cxperiiiionts, 
luid it not being in my power to continue them, I now respectfully 


» Onv'y, iqi. 
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solicit tho ai<I of Govorninent in tlio manner aiiont indicated • feeling 
asaniod tliat sncIi an linuiblo attempt in developing tlie resources 
of the country will meet with the fostering protection of tlie 
liovcrnmont wlioni 1 servo. 

I Jiave, &c., 

(Signed) W. C. Ond.iatjb. 

To the Hoa'ble Uic ColonUtl SccrcUtry. 

Colonial Seei-elary'i Office, 
Colombo, \Hh Angutt, 1830. 

Sin. -ltefurring to yonr letter of the 19th ultimo, I am directe*! to 
transmit to j'ou copy of one from tlie Committee on Stationery. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) P. W. Br.vybuooke. 

Mr. W. C. O.VD.V.VTJB, Jladnllfl. 

SltUionery Committee, 
Colombo, 18tA Angnet, 1836. 

Slit,—In reply to yonr letter of the 31st ultimo, forwarding for report 
one from Mr. >V. C. Untlnatje, accompanied hy s^'ecimens of paper 
nia<le hy him in l)rn, we have tho honor to state that in our 
opinitin, tho Mnccos.^nl re-mlu whicti have atten>lod Mr. Untlaatje's 
pr.iiseworthy efforts to manufacture papoi in this Island, are most 
crc litaUlo to him and dsr erving of every cncour.-igumont. 

Of the spociiiiens herewith returned those marked No. 1, % ami -3 
might 1*0 rendered applicable to many nsefiil purisMes, siieh ns, for 
making onveloi>es and printing Ucoosc.s, permits, way-bills, &c., while 
No. 4. would answer very well as blotting paper, and might proliahly 
he improvod if made a little thicker. 

Ill ordor huwovor to ascertain whether this paper is likely to snporsodo 
tho asu of tluit at pro-sent applied to the purposes named, it will bo 
nocc.'isnry for Mr. ( Indaatjo to state tlic cost at which he can nndertako 
to ileliovcr it. We would furtlier rocommeml tJiat with this in¬ 
formation a roam of tho best description ent to size and of uniform 
colonr, also, a roam of the blotting paper, be sent to the OmimiHsariat 
Dopartmciit that a fair trial may lie made with it, and its utility 
more fully reported on. 

We have, Ac., 

(Signed) F. S.vUNUhais, 

„ Jo.sErii Huias, 

„ W. T. Layaru. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) P. W. Braybrooke. 

To the Hon'blc the Colonial Seerelary. 
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Auistant Govt. AffCiU't Ofice, 
Badulla, 31(<' Jdimarff, 1857. 

Sir,- I liavc the honor to enclose spccLnicns of pajKsr nmnufactnrcil 
liy Mr. MeJical Sub-Assistant Ondaatj& 


a. HU very praiseworthy c.\crtions liavc been nnccasing dnniig the 
last three years. Considering that he has worked alone and against 
many disAilvantages, there can be no donbt that his success has been 
very great. He luut avpendcal a largo snm of luonoy, near £'20U, in 
testing his experiments, and is on the [mint of giving np any fiir- 
tlier proseention of them, in consoqnenco of the M'ant of machinery 
for reducing tlie libm into lino pnlp, the ]>resent manual luliunr for 
; that pnr|iOHe .so greatly incr&ising the cost of the mateiial as to preclude 
its comiHSting, as an article of commerce, with other inferior lihres. 

3. Though he is obligoil for tlio presone to ahandon all tlionghts 
of ex|N>rting the nhro to England, he is able to manufactnio the 
impcr, of which I enclose yon specimen.-, in some quantity, and at 
very reasonahle rates. 

4. The headmen in all districts are non' loqaircd to send returns, 
&C., which it is impossihio they can do on olas; yot no p.aper U 
allowed them, and they aro obliged to purchase it at their own cost. 

^PaperKo. I Md x, 5 . The |>npcr markotl No. 1 and 2 can bo 4 Ui>- 
* pM«r. 30 plieil by Mr. Undaatje, in the qnantitios and at the 

prices incntioncil in the margin, much cheaper rates 
In CvVom'.o fi. (d than Ininberhand, (than which it is scarcely inferior 
**iVKiBSyf«.8d. pet texture and to which it is sinrciior in tonghnesH,) 


team. 

In BiduUa (<. per 
rram. 

Xo. 3 Bipcr: 

In Colombo S*. per 
ream. 

Id Knaily 4i. Oit per 
n«Bi. 

In BeJul'a if. per 
ictm. 


is fumUhed to Gorernmont; which I believe Is 7«. 
Od per ream. He could also inanufocluro paper of 
demy size. 


6 . There can be no question, I think. Hint it is not right to call 
on headmen to make retnrns which require paper, and not to supply 
them witli i>aiMjr for the purpose. I have the honor to suggest, 
therefore, that you should, if yon concur with me in my viou’s on this 
subject, recommend to (lovoriiment that Mr. Ondaatjc 1>o employorl to 
supply paper for this puiqiose; for siqicrscding the u»o of olas in the 
Kachclieria* generally, and for any otlior nso to which liU pajier can 
he i»nt. Either description of tuipor would answer excellently for 
forms, vouchers, retnrns of binhs, deaths, population lists, and 
division oIBccrs’ book.«; and the blotting paper (of which I enclose 
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Blotting pAp^r. a fipecinien,) I prefer to that enpiilied bv Govern-' 
In Oo'.ombn 8». ‘ , ' .... . . " 

la Kand^T*. e^ went, and it pons&ssea tlie oaditinnal recommend- 

N.M'-^o»itog*’pii^T fttion of Iiem}{ very wncli clieaper, as the note in 
in >up^t«d to the maruin will aliew you. Were it a little thicker 
fid., I beiievr. it woulu be ]>erfect. 

7. I feel aure tliat Hia- Excellency the Governor will he inclined 
to look favourably on Mr. Undaatje'H praiseworthy exertions, 8 up- 
portctl, as I hope they will he by your recownicndation, and I trust 
that ho will, if )>uiwihle, be oneonra;'e<l in his eSurts to develop the 
resources of the district; since from the results of his ex|»orinients, 
there is every reason to believe the Colony will really lienellt by liU 
pvotseention of them. 

I have &e., 

(Signedj J. B.\ii.ev, 

A. 0. A. 

To thr Oorrmment Agnit, Kantljf. 

Government AgtnTt Office, 
Kandy, SOth March, 1657. 

Sin,—Willi reference to 3 'onr letter No. 2.3 of the .list January last, 
relative to the p.'tper manufactnrml by Mr. Medical Snh-Awtistant 
Ondaatje, and enotosins H)voci'nens thereof, I have the lion ir to annex 
for your information copy of a letter addreascil hy me to the Hon¬ 
orable the Colonial Secretary on the subject. 

I have, &e., 

(Signed) W. D. WittanT, 
for Agent. 

To tJic Assiatnnt Govt. Agent, Beididla. 

Government Agcmft Office, 
Kandy, March, 18o7. 

Sir,— I have the honor to annex copy of a letter No. '23, of the 
3U.t January lost, from my Assistant at Bailullo, relative to the paper 
mannfactneil by Mr. Medical Sub-.AssUtant Omlaalje, enclosing speci¬ 
mens thereof, which I also beg to enclose. 

2. Since they were receiveil by me, I have had the quality of the 
piper mirke.1 No. 1 tostail, ami it will be seen that it receives 
printing and writing inks equally well. 

S. Were I in a position to show that the paper now forwarded is 
cheaper than what is at present supplied to Government, for use 
in the public offices in the Central I’rovince, I would lie happy to 
support Mr. Bailey’s suggestion, that Mr. Oudaatjie be requested to 
supply the paper as reqnireil. But I fear that such is not the case. 
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nor U it likely to be so, while Mr Ondnatje’s mivchinery for reduc¬ 
ing the fibre into pulp continues to be so defective. 

4. I can therefore only submit these papers to the Governor, with 
tlie exjwession of my hope, that His Excellency will be aide to ob¬ 
tain for Mr. Ondaatje, the active co-operation of other parties, in 
his praiseworthy attempts to develop, what may nitimately prove to 
bo, a valuable Island manufacture. 

' I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. RawuoS Poweb. 
(True Copy.] Affent. 

To the Bon'bUthe Colonial Seeretaf^. 


Astistavt Oovaitmcnt Affciit’i Office. 

Sir,—W ith reference to the Srd paragi-apli of the letter to the Colo¬ 
nial Secretory, copy of which was annexed to yonr letter No. 581 of 
the 28th ultimo, I have the honor to invite yonr attention to the 
5th paragraph of my letter of the .list January, No. 2.3. 

2. In that letter I shew that Mr. Ondaatje profeases himself ready 
to supply paper scarcely inferior to Inniberiiand, and o.xcellont blotting 
paper, at prices considerably lower than paper of similar description 
is supplied to Govemment, and I now annex a Statement shewing 
in a tabniar form tlie particulars of his offer. 

3. I venture to suggest for tlie consideration of Government, whether 
it would not be worth while to gii-e Mr. Ondaatje an opportunity of 
proving the value of Ids discovery, by permitting him to supply pni>er 
to tlie Kandy and lladulla Kochcheries, to a limited extent, providerl 
he can (pve good security for the fullilpient of his engagement. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. Bailby, 

To [the Goomxmcnt Agent, Kandy. 

Stateuxent xxfcrrcd to— 


Savings per ream to 
Govt, on No. 1 paper & 
blotting paiier, it sup¬ 
plied by Mr. Ondaatje. 
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DiwUoletoelle, OHth March, 1857. 

Dear Sir,—I liave directed tliftt a copy of the letter which Mr. 
Power atldressed to Government, re8i>ecting yonr paper, should be sent 
yon. This is in reference to the letter which I wrote Homo time before the 
Governor canic to Badulla. 1 can’t help thinking Mr. Power is under 
some mistake, and that yonr pai>er is cheai>er than the lumberhand, and 
blotting paper supplied by Government. Please send me agiun (for I 
have left my memorandum in Badulla,) the piicesof your and Govern* 
inent paper. 

The Governor shewed mo a lotter ho liad written to the Under-Secre- 
tary of State, transmitting specimens of yonr paper and pulp, and 
strongly recommending your invention to his notice. 

■I have, &c., 

(Signe<l) J. Bailev, • 

A. G. A. 

W. C. Ond.vatjib, E8<i., Badulla. , 


AttistaiU Govt. Agent's Office, 
Badulla, 5fA June, 1H57. 

Sir,— With reference to former corrcsimndonce, 1 have the honor to 
annex for your information, copy of a letter No. *207, doted the 2nd in* 
stant, from the Government Agent, Kandy, to iny mldress. 

I have, &&., 

(Signed) J. Bailey, 

A. G. A. 

W. C. Oni>aatjie, Esq., Badulla. 


No. 207. Government Agent's Office, 

Kandy, 2nd June, 1857. 

Sir,—W ith reference to your letter No. 112, of tlie 7th April lost, 
relative to the paper manufactured by Mr. Medical Sub-Assistant 
Ondaatjie, I have the honor to inform you, that I have submitted the 
whole Correspondence to Government, with a suggestion that the Deputy 
Commissary General be reqnesteil to report u)>on the subject. 


(Signed) 


The Assistant Govt. Agent, Badulla 


I have, &C., 

E. R.vwdon Power, 
Agent. 


No. 413. Government Agait's Office, 

• Ka)tdy, \2th September, 1857. 

Sir,—I have the honor to forward copy of a lotter No, 422, of the .3rd 
instant, from the Honoiablo the Colonial Secretary, and of the enclosure 

I 
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therein referred to, on the snhjoct of the (mtier nmnufactnrcd hy Mr. 
'OmlttAtjie, and to request tiint you will he eo koo<1 as to coramnnicato 
the same to him. 


Tht AnittaiU Goot. Ageiil, Dadul/a. 


I have. S:e.. 

(Si«n«l) W. D. Wright, 
for Agent. 


No. 452. Colonial SeerUary't Office, 

ColonU)o, SrU September, 1857. 

Sib,—W ith refercuoe to v5nr letter No. 141, of the 20th March Inat, I 
am directed to transmit to j'on a letter leccivcd from the Deputy Com- 
mieaar)’ Cencral, on the Kuhjoet of tlie paper manufactured hy Mr. 

' Ondaatjie, amt to request that tlic f-amc may !« coniniunicatc«l to him. 
That olliccr has hceii iustnictml to p.ay Mr. Oiulaatjie for tlie |)a|>er 
supplied hy him. 

I hare, &c., 

(SignctI) C. J. MacC.vrtiiy. 


T/te Govt. Agent, Kandy. 


No. 207. Vejiuly Cotnmutarg Generafs Office, 

Colombo, ‘lath Auffiut, 1857. 

Sir,—T he Con-espondence herewith rctnined from the Govcmiiieiit 
Agent at Kaudv, and his Aasistant at Ihulnlla, respecting the siicciiiiciis 
of paper uianufactnreil hy Mr. Ondaatjie, was referred to nio with your 
letter of the 5th Jnno last, and I shunid hare replied to it .sooner, but 
that I waiteil tn lie able to exainino tho jiaper lately rocoivod from 
Knglaml, an.l in the hope that Uio Invoice showing the latest prices of 
paper would hare arrivod ; but it has nut yet reached ino. 

2. It apiteaiw to mu that thoro arc throe distinct questions raised in 
the I'aircspundencc. 

Ist.—The sulistitntinn to a certain "extent" (a difTicult term to define) 
of Mr. Oudoatjio’s papers for the commoner descriptions of paper, such 
as Lnmlierhand, Common Foolscap, anil Ulotting Pai>er, which are now 
iiiqKirtcd from England. 

2nd.—The projiosal to issnu f. ce tf payment Mr. Ondnatjic’s (taper 
to headmen in the ilistriets for rctnrns, or other doenmeuts for which 
either ohm ore now used, or fur which they are not allowed stationery. 

•Iril.—The coiiqcirativc price between ^fr. Ondaatjie's (inper and 
iiiqmrtcd |4t|ier. i 

3- It apjicarH to mo that the spccimciiK of pajicr fonvarilod witli 
the tiovernment Agent's letter of 2Cth March last. (No. 1, here- 
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with retnrneil) are not eqnal in finality to tlie speciDiens forwarded in 
Novemlior last, jimt before I returned from England. Some of these 
latter specimens (No. 2) are lierewith eucloNcd. 

I have also pat together some spscimons of Euglish and other imported 
paper, with the prices marked (No. 3). 

4. With reg.wl to the quality of Mr. Oudaatjie's papers, it appears to 
mo that even notv they arc much Itctter than a great part of the pai>or 
mannfactnred in India, and e.vtensively used in pnldic offices there. I 
would however offer the remark that ns Mr. Ondaatjc has made so mncli 
progress towards complete snccess in the manufactnve of common paper, 
he might possibly with improro.l machinery Ije nble to extend that 
improvement, hy making the paper thinner and lighter. At present, it 
weighs rather more than half as much again its English paper of the 
same description and size. If the thickness and weight wore reducetl, 

I think it might hccome serviceable pai>cr. 

5. With regard to the second point, if IIU Excellency the Governor 
should docm it right, tliat stationery should he issucil to the headmen 
fur their rctnrns, &c„ doubt lots, Mr. Ondantjio’s paper would answer 
tUe purpose exceedingly well. I wat midur the impression t!iat one of 
the reasons given by Mr. nailer, tlio former Govornment Agent, fur 
his largo demand foi stationery, w.as, that the mtmerous returns roquircti 
to be furnished hy the heatlmen required that stationery should he 
issued to them. 

0. Lastly, with regard to comparative price, I should fur the present 
oxcindc Colombo from consideration, hut if Mr. UudnAtjic can supply 
paper equal, or rather superior, to the best of the specimens of common 
I>aper furnislied by liim, at Sr. a ream at Uulnllrv, and at 5r. C</. a 
ream at Kandy, and if bo conid also supply blotting paper mode 
of the full size of tbc English blotting paper at a price increased 
in proportion to the increase of size, (taking his present specimen 
as worth 7r. at Dadulla, and 7r. 6</. at Kandy), I strongly 
recommended that some of it should be supplied for the use of 
the Government Agent at Kandy, and of his Assistant at Badulla. 

7 , The envelopes I do not at present consider neceasarr, as half 
a sheet of paper answers the purpose qmte as well and can be used 
twice, which is not tlie case with envelopes, addeil to which Sr. 0<f, 
per 100 is too dear for them, as they can lie made liere for the 
Colonial Seerctaiy’s Office at 2t. a, handled. 

8 . In conchudon, I would Ijeg to suggest tliat Mr. Ondaatjic lie • 
invted to endeavonr to submit specimens of paiier of. a thinner 
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description for writing, but of tlie sojue uze m tliooe subiiiitted liwt 
year, and aIm blotting of tlic susc of the .sheet of English blotting 
paper enclosed. If the new specimens lie approved of, jirobably His 
Excellency miglit be disiiosed to allow the paiier to be need by way 
of experiment in some of the public offices at Badulla and Kandy, 
in order to obtirin tiio opinion of public officers there as to the 
prospect of their being able to nse it with advantage. 

9. Having received altogether abont S9 quires of the Common Fools¬ 
cap paper, and about 13 qnires of Blotting paper, prepared by Mr. 
Ondaatjie and sent down here os specimens, I would suggest that 
he should now bo paid for this experimental paper, at the rate proposed 
by him, namely, Sr. 6d. a ream for the former paper and 8s. for the 
latter; and I may probably be able to nse up tills quantity of it in 
my own department. 

1 have, *c, 

' (Signed) W. D. Bernakd, 

D. a a. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PALI 
AND THE PRAKRIT-MAGADHl OF 
VARARUCHI. 

By James D’Alwis, Esq., Assistant Secretary. 


Pali is the name given in Ceylon, and some countries 
in western Asia, for the dialect of the Buddhist Scriptures, 
which was cultivated in the kingdom of Mdgadhu, or 
modern Behai', about the Cth century before the Christian era. 
The Si\)halese, like the Burmese, uso both Pali and Mdgadiu 
to express their sacred language ; whilst Indian Grammarians 
designate one of the dramatic dialects, the Mt)gudh\, and 
also identify it with the language of Mdgadhu.* Although, 
therefore, the PAli and the Mdgadhi are names for one and 
, the same dialect; Vet the language defined by Prakrit 
Grammarians as Mdgadlii is essentially different from the 
Mdgadhl or Pdli of Ceylon, which, from the time it was 
banished from the country whence it derived its name, 
remains fixed as a dead language in this Island, unaffected 
by those changes which as a spoken language it has under¬ 
gone in its migrations in India,—assuming at oRe time the 
style (as in the Nep.il Scriptures) of an “indescribable 
milauge in which incorrect Sanskrit bristles with forms of 
which some are entirely Pdli and others popular f at 
another, the form of the Pillar dialect of Asdka’s reign ; 
and at last, the Mdgad/t'i of the Jains. 

These differences establish many important facts in the 
history of Asiatic languages; and moreover, unsettle the 

‘ See Cowell’s Prakrit Prakiksa, p. 179, e< »eq. 

t L’lliatoire <ln Badilhisme Indien, by M. Burnouf, p. 105. 
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opinion generally received at the present day, as to the 
age of the dramatic literature, and of Vararuchi, whom some 
have erroneously regarded as identical with KhtyAyana,* 

To such important questions, however, it is imposible to 
do justice within the confined limits of periodical literature. 
The object, therefore, of the following observations is, simply 
to shew the differt nee between tho Pdli, otherwise calied 
MdgadhX ; and the so-called Mdgadhi of the Prkkrit Gram¬ 
marians. 

Vararuchi, in his Pj:(tkrit PraMsa, which has been trans¬ 
lated into English by Dr. Cowell, devotes a Chapter con¬ 
taining 15 Sections, to exhibit the dilleivjnces between the 
MdgadJu and tho Sanskrit ; imd tho following observations 
are confined to comparisons between those laws and ihe 
distinguishing characteristics of the Pdli. 

1. The first rule of Vararuchi is Shasoh SAH. In the 
Pdli there is no s: it has only the dental sibilants. The 
inapplicability of tho rule, which states that in tho peculiar 
dialect of PrAkrit termed MAgadhi, ‘ s is substituted for sh or 
s’ is therefore self-evident. 

2. Jo, YAH. The occasional substitution of y for/ is no 
more a iieculiarity of the Pdli than of the Sanskrit or 
Sinhalese ; e.g., yumini or jumini in Siinskrit ; ykma or 
jdma, Siphaleso ‘ night.’ The usual Pdli nijn is written in 
the Suttas with a y, as niyan pultun ‘ own sou.’ Instances 
like these, are exceptions, not the rule, in those two langu¬ 
ages. But neither in the instance given by Vararuchi, nor in 
the great majority of Sanskrit words with a j, is it changed 
into a y in the Pdli. The reverse of what is given by Vara¬ 
ruchi may be regarded as the rule. Thus, jayate^^ke id 
born,’ is the same in the Pali, and is not changed into yctyade. 
So likewise raja is fd/a, and not i-hya, ‘ king; ’ gaja is gaja 
but not gnya, ‘ elephant vajra is vajira, but not vayara, 
diamond.’ It is true that in words like paryushana the 


Cowell’* l^rdkrit Praklso, p. vii. 
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Pali form is jmyyiiaJutna, uml not jmjjamana, as in the 
common Prilcrit. This pocnliarity in the Pali, however, does 
not indicate a change from j to y, bnt from r to y \ the reason 
of which will be fonnd noticed elsewhere. 

3. The next tule, chavargasyas phishtata tathoch 
ARANAH, seems to refer to a nicety in the pronunciation of 
the palatal letters, which we do not perceive in the Pdli; and 
therefore proceed to the 

4. H^cIDAYASYA Hadakrah. This is oqnally inappli¬ 
cable to the Pali. Hridayn, ‘ heart' never becomes hudakka, 
bnt hculaya in Pili; so likewise hrasva, ‘ short,’ is not 
hadcisva bnt raasa ; hri, ‘ shame,’ is not hida but hiri. 

. 0 . Ryarjayor yyah. The substitution here spoken of 
yy for ry and rj may be regarded as tho exception (and that 
of very rare occurrence) rather than the rule in the Pdli. 
Thus IdtryanXy ‘ to Ih) done,’ is not kayyc b-t kaviyan ; and 
dux'jana, ‘ wicked,’ is not duyyanct bnt d -'jana in the Piili. 
So again, xnvya, ‘exertion,’ becomes viriyu \ bluiryu, hhariya, 
‘wife’; aificarya, iamriya ‘prosperity,’ dhainjn, dlionya 
‘ exertion and also ynxyana becomes gojjanu, ‘ noise.’ 

G. KSHAHYA SKAH. This is again diffei-ent in the Pali. 
Thus riikshusah, ‘ demon,’does not become Utalcose but ra'-t- 
khasb ; nor dakahah, ‘ clever,' das?ce, but tlakkhb. So likewise 
vrikaJui, ‘ tree,' becomes ritkkJm in the PAli; Icshaind, kcimd, 
‘forgiveness’; dtiltahinn, ‘south kahw’O, khitra, 

‘razor’ kahatrn, kkelUc ‘field.’ This peculUirity will be found 
explained in another part of our observations.* 

7. Asmadas sau hake hage ahakb. Tho Sanskrit 
ahay bayiDni, ‘ I speak,’ is the same in the PAIi; and does not 
become, as stated here knkc, haye^ or aluike, bmulmi. 

8. Ata idetau lukcua. The Sanskrit etnd (root) eahah 
(nom:) is said to be changed in the Magadhi into eaa, and 
au being added to it=^«rt au ; and tho latter affix being elided, 
the a in ead is changed into i or e. This is not a peculiarity 

* Vide iii/ra. § 10. 
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of the Pdli in which eta (root) eatu, (nom :) becomes rdjo, 
(esha raja Sank.,) ‘ this king,’ and not as in the PrsLkrit 
MJigadhi Ut UA ; and eslia punuluUi Sanskrit, becomes eab 
purUb in the Pdli, but not as in the Prdkrit Mdgadhi csd 
ptdise, ‘ this man.’ 

9. KtantaT) USCHA : which is rendered by Dr. Cowell 
into English as follows«is substituted when the affix su 
follows a word ending \vitlj the affix kta ; and also (as we 
infer from the olui of the Suttas) we may optionally use the 
i or e of the preceding Snttaa, or oven elide the affix ; as 
Jiasidn or hasidi, hasidc luisida, for hasitdh, ‘ smiling.’ It is 
only sufficient to state here that the Pali knows no such 
thing, and that the Siuiskiit hasitah is in the former simply 
changed uito hasito. 

10. Naso ho va dirghatwamcha. That is to say ha 
is optionally substituted for nds, the affix of the genitive 
singular, and at the same time the preceding vowel is length¬ 
ened, as pulisAha arpulisAsaa dham toxparmhaaya dhanam. 
‘the man’s wealth.’ The Pdli form of this iepttrisassa 
dhanam, wherein the Sanskrit inflexion si/a is changed to 
ssa'for the simple reason that the Pdli dislikes the union of 
two consonants of different classes. It is further remarkable 
here that dhana of the Prdkrit-iT/(f^rr«f/<l is dhanam (neuter) 
both in the Sanskrit and Pali, in which, moreover, the 
cerebral n is not used. 

11. Adirghas Sambuddhau. It is to be inferred from 
the examples given imder this rule, that in the Prdkrit- 
Mdgadhi dialect, the vocative inflexion » both in the singular 
and plural number is long. In the Pdli, however, the termi¬ 
nation of the vocative singular may be either long or short, 
as purisa ligachcliha or purisd Agachchha, ‘ 0 ! man come.’* 

12. Chitthasya Chishthah. In shewing the difference 
of the Pdli from the Prdkrit-M.dgadhi, it is here snfficidnt 
simply to exhibit the Pdli forms of the given examples. 

. * .See Clongirs BalAVAt&ra. p. 10. 
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1. Purushab tishthati.* Sanskrit 

2. Ptiriso titthati. Pdli 

3. Pnlisi chUhthadi. Mng: Pmkr. 

13. Krinmrinoamam Ktasya DAH. Hvjre again we 

cannot exhibit the difiEcrcnce of the Pali from the M/ijadhi 
Pr/ikrit, better than by placing the given examples in-juxta¬ 
position with their Pdli forms. 

Sanskrit ‘done’ inrUah, ' d^snVffata/i, ‘gone.’ 

Pali knttf math gato. 

I’l-ak-M: kadh miuli gadi. 

11. Ktwo DANIH. The following comparative view of 
the examples given under this rule, shows the relationship 
of the Pdli to the Sanskrit to bo far nearer than that of the 
Prakrit-Magadhi. 

Sanskrit, shudva gafch kritvd galuh 
Pali, sahilvii gato hUvti gulh 
Prak-M. sahuldnigade haridtnd iuule. 

J5. StiiOALASYA SfALASiALESlALAKAH, the difference 
between the Sanskrit srigtUah, and the Pali sigalo is simply 
that occasioned bj’ the absence of the Sjinskrit ri in the latter 
language. But Var.irnehi gives the three following forms 
into which that word is changed in the Magadhl-Prakrit. 
sii'dk siii/i suiii'ikc. 


* ‘The wall stniuU.' 
J 
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ON HEALTH AND DIET, WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO CHILDREN AND 
YOUTHS, IN CEYLON. 

3t Barcropi Boakb, b.a„ Via>-Pre»idcnt, Asiatic 
Society, Ceylon. 

NoXE V(ho have had any opportunities of acqainting them- 
salves with the past and present state of Ceylon, and who 
have taken any pains to avail themselves of those opportu¬ 
nities, can have failed to observe that the chameter 
of the climate lias materially improved, as regards its effects 
upon the health and longevity of Europeans resident in the 
Island. 

In former days, Trincomalee was regarded as so pestilential 
that it was the custom of Insurance Offices to make a special 
exception with reference to it (Stipulating that the policies 
which they issued were not to hold good if the person insured 
look up his residence there. It is not many years, indeed, 
since a gentleman who was making a voyage round the 
Island, felt himself compelled to remain on board during the 
whole time that the vessel in which he was a passenger 
remained in that port, fearing lest, by landing there he should 
vitiate the insurances which he had effected to a considerable 
amount upon his life. Many persons now prefer the climate 
of Trincomalee to that of Colombo. 

In like manner, the road between this and Kandy was’ 
known to be very dangerous to any travellers who piissed 
over it otherwise than rapidly and during the bright hours of 
the day. There are sundry grave-stones which stand close td 
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each other in the Galle Face Burying Ground, which are said 
to be the melancholy record of the effects of the march of a 
single Regiment from Kandy to Colombo. The loss of human 
life in the construction of that road, is said to have been 
something fearful, and that, not only amongst the natire 
labourers, but also amongst the European officers under 
whom they worked. Even within the last twenty years 
it was commonly stated that the Resthonse-keeper at 
Aibbipussa was obliged to keep up a double set of servants, 
as one-half were always sure to be laid up with fever. That 
"oad does not now bear so bad a character ; and the town of 
Kandy itself is also believed to have improved very much in 
salubrity, since it came int) the possession of the English. 

Much of this improvement is no doubt attributable to 
alterations which have taken place in the physical features 
of the country. Forests have been felled, swamps drained, 
and the observance of some sanitary regulations enforced 
upon the native inhabitants. 

Something, too, perhaps not a little, is due to improved 
habits of life on the part of the European residents. The 
few who have been long enough in the Island to remember 
the state of things which has now, thank God, passed away, 
and is in great measure forgotten, have strange tales to tell 
of the excesses which were then committed by men filling 
positions, the present occupants of which, if their own better 
principles did not (as they doubtless would) prevent them 
from imitating the bad example of their predecessors, would 
be driven from office and from society by the force of public 
opinion. 

The day is gone by when the Officers on the Staff of the 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief—appointments which 
in those days were always combined—would think It con¬ 
sistent with their position to endeavour, when invited, in 
attendance upon the Governor, to dine with an ecclesiastical 
dignitary to entrap their host into drinking to excess; or 
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when, snpposing that anj persons could be found so lost to 
right feeling as to make such an attempt, their host would 
feel it necessary to have recourse to an artifice, in order to 
preserve sobriety which became him as a clergyman, without 
being guilty of wliat w'ould 1)6 regarded ns inhospitality 
towanls his guests. Tlie. state of things of which such 
anecdotes are indicative has passed away, never, it is to be 
hoped, to return, and, as n consequence of its departure, 
liver complaints and fevers uro less frequent and less deadly ; 
and it is now felt that, when temperance is observed, and 
ordinary prudence exercised in avoiding what are known to 
be causes of disease, life is not, to most constitutions, mated, 
ally more insecure in this country than in Europe. It is 
quite possible that we may still have something to learn on 
this head, and that an improvement in medical pi-actice, 
toother with an increased diffusion of the knowledge of 
those physiological principles on which the preservation of 
. health depends, may lead to such results as will induce 
Insurance Companies to grant policies on terms still more 
favourable than those which they at present offer to persons 
resident in Ceylon. It is not my intention, however, at 
present to enter upon this wide field, but merely to lay 
before you certain statistics connected with one branch 
of the subject, which my position • has enabled mo to 
procure. 

While the increased security of the life of the adult 
European resident in Ceylon is generally admitted, it is still 
felt to be a hazardous experiment to attempt to bring up the 
children of European parents in this climate ; and many of 
ns have had painful experience in our own families of the 
necessity of sending our children to England, when they 
have just arrived at that age when parental care is beginning 
to be of the greatest importance for the formation of their 
characters, and when the domestic affections can best be 
cultivated. If this could be shewn to be a mistake, arising 
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from an injinlicions mode of treating our children, there are, 

I suppose, few European parents resident In the Island, 
who would not hail the discovery as removing one of the 
most painful circumstances attendant upon the expatriation 
which is their owir lot in life. Now, this is just the con¬ 
clusion to which 1 have been led, by an examination of the 
records of the Asylum for Military Orphan Boys, 

That Institution has been estobliahed for about twenty 
years, during the last eighteen of which it has been under 
superintendence. There are at present 22 boys resident 
in it; there have been as many as 31 or 32 at one time; the 
aveinge being not I think under the present number. 
During the last eighteen yeai’s, only four deaths have 
occurred in the establishment, two of which cannot be fairly 
rog.vrded as belonging to its ordinary rote of mortality, 
inasmuch as one was the result of leprosy, (which must 
be regarded as an entirely exceptional case,) while the other 
was that of a deformed idiot, labouring under confirmed 
disease, who, being left entirely destitute, was received into 
the Asylum merely that he might die there in peace. The 
ordinary rate of mortality, therefore, making these deductions, 
is very little over one half per cent, per annum ; and even if 
we include the two extraordinary cases which I have men¬ 
tioned, it will amount to no more than one in ninety-nine ; 
and even the higher of these rotes can scarcely be regarded 
ns indicating any peculiar unhealtbiness in the climate* 
Nor does the appearance of the boys lead to a different 
conclusion from that suggested by the low rate of mortality 
amongst them. They do not, of course, exhibit the florid 
complexions which are looked for in healthy school-boys in 
Europe ; but they are deficient neither in strength, health, 
nor spirits, and amongst them might be pointed out some 
who, physically, are inferior to few who have been brought 
up in a more temperate climate. I could name one young 
man, who having entered the Asylum at the age of 12, left 
it when he was 19, in order to be employed on a Coconut 
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Estate near Jaffna ; after having been about four years in 
the Northern Province, he called upon me about a year ago, 
■when on his way to take charge of an estate near Colombo. 
His appearance was such, that I remarked at the time, and 
• the remark w;is confirmed by others who saw him, that had 
he just arrived by steamer at Galle, he would not be 
regarded as a bad specimen of a healthy European. 

Another lad, the son of a Eui'opean father by a half-caste 
mother, who, according to the record that we have of him 
in the Asylum, cannot now be more than nineteen, was 
apprenticed by me a few years ago to an Apothecary in 
Kandy. Not liking his employment, he ran away. After 
fruitless inquiries in several quarters, and getting one or two 
vessels searched, I gave lum up as one of whom I was not 
likely to hear again. A short time ago, however, I received 
a letter from him. giving me some account of his adventures, 
and informing me that he was, when he wrote, a Serjeant in 
H. M. 21th Regiment, at present stationed in the Mauritins. 

These facts seem to shew that the children of European 
parents can be reared in this country without any greater 
mortality than is usual in more favoured climates, and that 
those so reared are not inferior in spirit and energy to others 
of the same race. Why is it that we find the result so 
different with our own children ? I believe the true answer 
to this question to be, that we do not follow a judicious 
system in our treament of them. We pamper their appetites 
—we indulge them with improper food at improper times— 
we coax them to eat when their stomachs reject the food that 
we press upon them, under the mistaken notion that the 
exhausting character of the climate renders necessary a larger 
supply of food than would suffice under a lower temperature. 

Every thing at the Orphan School, on the other hand, is 
done by rule—no food of any kind is given, except at 
appointed hours. Unwholesome food is at all times carefully 
excluded. No indulgencies, in the way of a more delicate 
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diet, are allowed, except by the order of the Medical 
attendant, and then nothing more is given than he prescribes. 

A Dietary was laid down for the Institution by the late 
Dr. Rowe, who was Principal Medical Officer in Ceylon> 
about ten years ago. A few trifling alterations have been 
made since then, and the subjoined table shews the manner 
in which the food of the boys is now regulated. 

No extraonlinary pains are taken to preserve the boys 
from exposure to the sun—indeed wc are obliged, from the 
situation of the Asylum, to march them a distance of about 
a furlong at 8 , 10, and 11 A.M., and again at 2 P.H. Their 
unusual health and strength is, I believe, under Qod’s bless¬ 
ing, to be lAscribed wholly to the judicious system that has 
been laid down for their management, and to the strictness 
with which that system has been adhered to. 

If the publication of these remarks should have the effect 
of leading fond mothers to desist from the mistaken practice 
of pampering and over-feeding their children, and to adopt 
a regular and judicious system of feeding them, I entertain 
no doubt that the result will be the prevention of much 
of that suffering consequent upon the early breaking 
up of families, which, in too many instances, are never 
i-euuited on earth, and the members of which can scarcely 
ever acquire afterwards that domestic intimacy with each 
other, which is the result of early habitude. 

Dietary. 

7 A.M. Coffee, bread. 

10 A M. Coffee, bread, every morning. Eggs, jelly, butter, 
plantains, in rotation. 

2^ P.M. Rice and beef-curry every day, occasionally roast 
beef and vegetables. 

' A bread pudding every Sunday. 

5 P.M. Coffee and bread 
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Quantitif of Proviaiom allotml daily for each buy. 


Beef, 

I lb. 

When eggs ivre given, each 

Bread, 

14 oz. 

boy has two. 

CftfiEee, 

i oz. 

When butter is given, 1^ 

Kice, 

^ pint 

lb. is divided amongst 

Balt, 

i oz. 

twenty-two. 

Sugar, 

2 oz. 


Milk. 

1 bottle. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


GENERAL MEETING, 
8th May, IS5S. 


PrtUHts 


The Rev. R. Roakk, in the Cliair. 

L. Dk Sovz.v, Efsq. 
J. M.UTLANO, Eaq. 


■1. DALZtKI., Eit<l. 

.1. H. Mabsh, £eq. 
C. A. Lorenz, Em(|. 
.Iamks Ai.\vis, Em]. 


M. COOUAUASAMV, Esq. 
The Rev. J. D. Palm. 


Pruceecliuge of last Meeting were reiul ami conSnned. 

The Secretary laid ni>on tlie table Part I. of the Society’H Journal 
for tlie past sewion, and Rtate<l that the second part was making progress 
in tlie printer’s hands. 


The Curator stated that he had met with a qualified person to 
act as Taxidermist to the Society, for a iimierate reinuneration ; 
ami lioiied now that the means existed for properly preserving 
si>ecimens, Mcinhers at outstatiuns and their friends, would lose no 
opportunity of forwarding such objects as might present themselves. 

Resolt'td, that if necessary, £10 might be expended in the pnr> 
chase of a suitable glas.4 case for the Museum. 

The Secretary having i«qneste<l permission to name an .Agent in 
Ismdoii for the sale of the Society’s Journal, 

JUaolvtd, that he bo allowetl to reque.st Messrs. Van Voorst and 
('o., of Paternoster How, to act as Agents, and to sell the Journal 
for Four shilliuga each Number. 

The Vice-President having directed attention to the opinion 
which prevails very generally, ns to the decrease in the population 
of Ceylon, supposed to arise from the neglect of female infants. 
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Jtciclced, that the Secretay be requested to draw up and distri- 
bnto amongst Members and others, a form, calcnlated to elicit in¬ 
formation on tJiis point, ami that the resnlts be placed l>ofore a 
fntare Meeting. 

On the motion of the Secretary, seconded by J. Dalsiel Esq., 
A. 0. Brodie, Eaq., of Mitale, was re-elected a Member of this 
Society. 

The following gentlemen were then ballotte«l for, and declared 
duly elected as Members, si* 


J. Bailey, Esq. 

C. H. SxEtYART, Esq. 
Gko. Wall, Es<i. 


/ Proposoil by L. de Soysa, Eaq. 

Seconded by J. Alwis, Esq. 
f Proposed by J. Alwis, E.sq. 

"■ I Seconded by J. Dalziel, Esq. 

j Proiroaed by J. Capper, Esn. 
'”\ Seconded by C- A. Lorenz. Esq. 


The following papers were tlien read:— 

“ The Laws of the Buddhist Priestliood,” by the Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly. 

•' A selection of Sinhalese Proverha," by L. de Soyza, Esq. 
“Sinhalese Mytliologj’,” by J. Alwis, Esq. 


GENERAL MEETING, 
Auffiiit SI ft, 1S5S. 

PrettHl: 


The Honorable Sir W. Carpenter Rowe, Chief Justice, in the Chair. 


The Rev. J. D. Palm 
R ev. B. Boakb. 

G. P. Layard, Eaq. 

J. H. Marsii, Esq. 


M. COOilARAEAMY, Esq. 
L. Nell, Esq. 

W. Skeen, Eaq. 

J. Maitland, Esq. 


The Secretary. 


The Minntos of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Tlie Librarian laid on the table tlie Books and Perioilieals received 
since that date, viz 

Balfour's Cyclopredia 
Calcutta Review 
Engineer's Journal 

Capper’s Three Presidencies of India . 

Mulloch’s Siam 
Montrion on Hindu Law 
Haudirook of New Zealand ... 


1 Vol. 
8 Noe. 
6 Nos. 


from J. Capper, Esq. 
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The following Gentleuicii were then proponed nnd .seconded, as 
nnder, and, having been hollototl for, were daly elected Members, 
vis!— 

f ProiKMod by The Hon'ble the 
The Hon'hlo C. TKMnLK, E«q. -j Chief Jnatico. 

L Seconded by M. Cooiuarai<amy,Ew]. 

{ Proposcrl by The Hon’ble the 
Chief Jnnticc. 

Seconded by .1. Alwin, Emi. 

W. DkNis li. IIAKKI.SO.V, Enq-.f Proposed by C. P. I-aynrd, Emi. 

■■ ■■■ '"I Seconded by J. Capi>er, E«q. 

J. P. CrksN, Esq.( I’roponed by J. Capper, E«q. 

( Seconded by J. Maitland, Esq. 

W. Fkrousos. Esq.( '-y J- Al«-is, En. 1 . 

\ Seconded by J. Cn))per, E«i. 

Tlio Secretary then placed l>oforo tlic Meeting Uie following 
l’ai)er>»:— 

“Descriptions of a<lditional spccius of Molluscs, Sea Anemones, 
&c.,” by E. E. Kelaart, Esej., M. u. 

“ Tlio Scripture Uotany of Ceylon,’’ by Win. I’cignson, Esq. 

“ Un .Siphalcso Ithctoric,” by J. dc Alwis, Eeq. 

“ A Statistical Enquiry into the state of Crime in Ceylon,” Part I., 
by John Capper, Esq. 


GENERAL MEETING, 
December ISth, 1SS8. 




Sir W. C. Kowb. 

Rev. B. Bo.vkk. 

Wm. Kerocsok, Esq. 
C. P. Lavard, Esq. 


Dr. Misso. 

M. COOMARASAMY, Esrp 

J. Capper, Esq. 


The Sccretury laid on the Table the following Books, receive.1 
since tlie last Meeting:— 

Joamal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal, 6 Vols. 

Calcntta Review, 1 Vol. 

Engineer’s Journal, 6 Nos. 

Urieiital Interpreter, 1 Vol. 

It was stated, that a reprint of the first Volninc of the Society's 
Journal was now completed, and would be ready for distribution 
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in a (evr days, when Members wishing for copies may obtain tiicni 
on application to the Secretary. 

The Secretary informerl the Meeting, that the reault of their application 
to the Ciuvemment wan a grant from the Piililic funds of £200, to enable 
them to form a Library and Mosenm ; and that the Goremor haa also 
appropriated to tlie use of the Society two rooms at the north angle of 
the new public bnildings, lately occupied by a ixirtion of the Civil 
Engineer's ,Staff, and adjoining the Auditor-Gcaerars Offices. They 
would, in all probability, obtain poeaession of tlieir rooms early in 
January, so tliat their next General Meeting might 1^ held in thorn. 
The Society’s thanks were dne to Sir Charles MacCarthy, who liml 
exerted himself to seenre these advantages to them. 


The following Gentlemen were then proposed aa MomlNira of tlie 
Society, and, being Italloted for, were dectarerl duly electerl:— 


C. K. Nbwtos, E<mi. 

K. SAHUnERS, E«i. 

The Hon’ble P. I. Stkr- 
uxo. 

C. Dias, £s<i., Mndlr. 


/ Proposed hy .1. De AlwL*, Ks<j. 

■ ■ I Seconded hy J. Capper, Esq. 

f Pro|H)bed hy Sir W. C. Rowe. 

*' t .Secondcil by J. Capiier, Ewi. 

( Pro]V»ed by Sir W. C. Kmve. 
Seconded by C. P. I>ayard, hjiii. 

f Proitosed hy C. P. I.ayar'l, Esq. 

■ ■ \ Seconded by J. Dc AlwU, Esq. 


Rev. E. MOOT.tART 


j Proposed by J. Capper, E«q. 
'■ ( Seconded by Dr. Muso. 


Dr. Ellioit 

A. M. Fergdsox, E^q. 


R. V. Doslop, Esq. 


/ Pioposcd by C. P. I.ayard, Esq. 
Seconded by Wm. Peiguson, Esq. 

f Proirosed by C. P. Layard, Esq. 
Seconded by M. Coumaraaamy, Esq. 

/ Proposed by C. P. Layard, Esq. 
Seconded by Wni. Ferguson, Esq. 


The reading of the following Papera then took place, viz 

“The Laws of the Buddhist Priesthood,“ by the Rov. D. J. 
Gogerly. 


"On the supposo<.l identity between Kargesena and Naigajnna," 
by James De Alwia, Esq. 

"On Public Works in Ceylon," by John Capper, Esq. 
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ANNIVER.SARY MEETING, 

Afoiiflay, Srjitember IM, 1SS9, 

TIio Hunoratile Sir W. (VrpeuUsr Kowe, Chief Justice, in the Chair. 

Tlie Secreturj- (irticeeilotl to rca«i the following 
KKPORT FOR 1858.9. 

Ill i>lnring their Iteport for the past year before the Society, the 
Coniiiiittoe desire, in the first place, to express tlie satisfaction they 
feel in being able to assemble in rooms placed at their disposal by 
the lilici-alily and consideration of the Governor. 

The want of proiier accouimoilation for their Mnsenm and their 
Meetings had long l>een felt; but it was not until the position of 
the SiK-iety was brought to the notice of His Excellency, by the 
Deputation which waited upon him for the purpose, that this most 
desirable object was attained. Your. Committee have also to report 
the liberal g;rant of £200 fmip the public funds, made by the 
Onvernment to the funds of the Society, to enable it t« extend and 
improve its Museum and Library. 

At the interview wliich His Excellency the Ctovemor accorded 
to the Hepiitation, they received the strongest assurances of counten¬ 
ance and aid which they could have desired. In' consequence of 
this interview, a paper drawn up by the Hon'ble the Chief Justice, 
was forwardoil to the Governor, who, in addition to the favours 
alreaily mentioned, gave peruiLsaion to the Committee to transmit, 
thixmgb the moilium of the Colonial Secretary to the Government 
OHicials at ontatations, a Circular, drawing attention to tlie many 
ways in which persons in various parts of the Island might assist 
the .Society in its labours, by information, by papers, or by objects 
fur its Mnsenm. 

Copies of the Circular, and the papers which accompanied it, 
arc to be found in the Apiiendix accompanying this Report; suf¬ 
ficient time has .scarcely elapsed since the Circular was distributed, 
to allow’ of any results from it, bnt yonr Committee cannot too 
strongly express tlie bo|»e that, if it be received by those to whom 
it is aildreased in a proper spirit, much good may result. The 
opportunities presenting themselves to gentlemen at outstations, of 
collscting data respecting their districts on matters interesting to 
this Society, mnst be many; and through such, it is hoped, the co¬ 
operation of Native Headmen and others may be secured, in pro- 
quring suitable objects for the Musenin. 
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Having ao racently obtained poaseasion of the present bnildinR, 
tlie Curator of yonr Mnseniu has not 1)een able to aoconipliah inneh 
as yet. A ooinmencement has, however, been nia<le, with the lUw 
Products of the Island; and it is hoped, that during the preaent 
season, this collection may be made complete and interesting. Yonr 
■ Conrmittee believe they are not wrong in asMuming, that the natural 
products of a country form the nioet interesting portion of its 
wealth, shice from them spring so many branches of industry and 
commerce. As yet hut little lias been done towards developing the 
rkliea which it is Itelieved may lie found hidden amidst tlie jungles 
of the Sonthei-n and NoithAVestren I’lovinoes, as well as in the forests 
and plains of tlie Ea.stern and Northern Piovinccs. Evidences are 
not wanting to shew tliat Coylon is rich in Gums, Dyc-stnfls, Kcains, 
Tanning suletances, ami uuuiy otliet articles of coiisiderahle coin- 
meroial value; and, it is thought, that one of the duties of this Society 
should be, to give a place In its Museum to all articles likely to 
prove interesting to the man of science, the trader, or the mannfacturcr. 

Your Committee have receiveil through the Honorable llio Colo¬ 
nial Secretary, the Prospectus of an Tnter-Colonial Exhihition, pro¬ 
posed to be held in the Mauritius in the month of August of tlie 
present year. Tliey would gladly have taken an active part as far 
as practicable itr this Exhibition ; but felt that the notice was so 
Short, that it would have lieen impossible to have collected any 
contributions dnring tbe brief ])eriod allowed. 

They havj also received very recently from this Government, a 
Circular letter, addret-sed by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State to the 
Governors of Colonies, on tlie subject of a communication from the 
Society of Arts'and .\rannfActures, wlio are anxious to open a eorre- 
simndence witli public iKslies in tlie British settlements, relative to 
the resources, condition, and development of the traile, &c., of the 
various British Colonies. Your Committee have referrerl this corre- 
s)iondonce to a Snl>-t'oiuinitteo of Arts and Manufactures, consisting 
of the Honourable the Chief Justice, C. A.'Lorenz, Esq., tho Kevd. 
J. Tliurstan, and tlie Secretary, in whose bands the matter is left, 
and who will take upon tliciiiselves to oommnnicato with tlie Society 
of Arts on tlie .Subject of tlieir Circular. 

During tho year now terminated, the Society received additions 
to its Meiiihere to the iniiiihcr of 19; whilst the vacancies, caused 
hy dapaitures ami deatlis, amounted to 3. The total of Memhei-s 
at present liome on tho hooks of the Society is 87, a large number 
than it could Ira.mit of at any previoiui period, 

Tlie Tieasurer will place before you a statement of tbe present 
condition of tlie Societ^s foods, froig which you will perceive, that 
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while the receipts rincc the revival of the Society in Novemlier, 18.t6,' 
have aiiionnteil to £324 4*. Id., including the Oovemmont grant of 
£200,—the divhiiraciiionts have reached the snm of £11C 16*. 5rf.; leav¬ 
ing a halance on the lat .January, 1809, in tlie hniulu of the Trea¬ 
surer, of £207 8*. lOrf., Kiiliject of conrse to the exi>euHeH of the current 
year, which have aniouiited lo about £40. 

Tlie printing of the Society h Journal for the current year is in 
an atlvanctHl state, and it is hoiwil that by tite end of the year, the 
Nninher will be in the hanila of Members. 


The contents of this issjo will bo found equally interesting with 
those of any former Number, ami it U confidently hn]>ed, that M>ain- 
Imik lK)th here and at outstations, will not fail lo contribute such 
results of their studies anil rescarclies as may be likely to prove 
acceptable to the Society, and of advantage to Uie public. 

Tlie following is a list of the books, &c., rccoivcil by the Li¬ 
brarian during the past year:— 

DoHtttioHH to tht Maseum. 

Sundry Dye Staffs and Ds'o Woods from the North-Western Pro¬ 
vince, from Mr. Mea<l. 


Specimens of Coir, prcpare<l by .Machineiy, from Mr. Tlionias. 
Do. of Kitnl Fibre. 

Do. of Afedicinal Oils, from 

Do. of Plantation Coffee 

Do. of Native Coffee 

Do. of Woods 

Do. of Minerals .. 

Do. of Native .Stone Knife 

.Do. of Vegetable Caterpillar 
Calcutta Review • 

Journal of Asiatic Society of Rengal 
Du. do. of China 

Do. do. of Miulras 

Do. of Geographical Society of Bombay 
Do. of Asiatic Society of Bombay 
Engineer’s Journal 


r. C. P. I-ayard. 

fi-om various per¬ 
sons. 


from New Zea¬ 
land, by .Mr. 
U. Dawson. 

3 Nos. 

3 Nos. 

1 No. 

2 Nos. 

1 No. 

2 Nos. 

20 Nos. 


Moveil by the Chief Justice, and seconded by ^fajor Skinner, 
that the Report now read be adopted. 

The Cliief Justice, as Chairman, then stated, that it was not 
his intention to offer any formal written address to the Society on 
tliAt occasion. Had snch an addres.s been reiiuired, it would have 
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come more appropriately from their re*pecte<l and learned President, 
Dr. Gogevly, who, had contributed tlie very first paiier that had 
ever lieen reail in that Institution, and whose absence on tliis 
occasion. he sincerely regretteil. Having been called to the Chair, 
however, in his absence, he felt himself huvin<l to make some brief 
obaers'ations on the able and comprehensive Rejiort which they had 
jnst heard,—and especially on tliat i>art of it, which commemorated 
this Meeting of the Society in their own Library and Mnsenm. 

On looking into their Minutes, he found that the want of such 
accommodation had been for years, not only a' cause of regret, but 
of considemble detriment to the collections, books, instrnmente, and 
moral interests of the Society. To meet tliis emergency, Sir Henry 
Ward had not only pnt tliis building at their exclusive dis|Msial, 
but ha«l accordeil to tlicm abio a pecnniary grant from tlie public 
funds, in aid of the private resources of the Society. 

From tliis day also, ns more may reasonably be expectcil from it, 
greater wal, it is to be hoped, will characterise the exertion of its 
Memliei's. 

An ample field for enquiry and discovery still existed in the veget¬ 
able, animal, mineral and industrial capabilities of this beautiful 
island,—and he had great pleasnre in calling their attention to 
some passages from tlie iniereeting work now lieing published by one 
of their former residents. Sir Emerson Tennent, in which thase 
capabilities were very fully dwelt upon. 

The report on tire mineral productions of the Colony, to which 
he alludes, is one of ninchvalne; and the minerals collected by 
the author of that reiiort. Dr. Gygax, are now in their Mnsenm. 
We all know that iron is very widely disseminated through onr liills, 
but he points out a district near Ratnapnra, in whicli, as he says, 
it may lie found in sncli quantities, and with such facilities of 
water-carriage to Csdombo, that it may l>e smelted here with. Bnglisli 
coal, and rendered as pig iron at £0 per ton. 

If lie is right in stating, as he docs, that anthracite coal may 
also lie raisetl in considerable quantities in that vicinity, and that 
the iron itself is of such n quality as not to require the expense of 
pnddlbg, the cost of manufacture would be so far diminished, as to 
give reason to hope that these resources might be made practically 
available for tlie many public works which are now being carried 
on around us. 

Again, it was within his own, the Chairman’s knowledge, that an 
English gentleman, who had recently visited Ceylon for Commercial 
purposes, had, through information given him by the Secretary o| 
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thin Society, Ijeen iuUuceil to make reacarcbes in onr forests and 
junglea for dyewood, and anUstances availalile for tanning, wliich are 
there found in great qnantitiett. 

He had already so far siicceeile<l in the North-Western Province, 
that he had actually chartered a sliip of 000 tons direct to Liverpool, 
which Mas now taking in a cargo of these new pr<Nlncts. HU atten¬ 
tion having been also ilrawn to a pajMsr hy Dr. (!yga.v, published 
in tlie early transactions of this Society, on the coloring niatler 
found in the husk of the coconnt, he ha<l ma<lo aucli practical and 
successful e.'(i)eriinentN on the subject, as gave reasoiinble giound for 
belioving that another most useful product might be added to tlio 
many already derived from that valuable tree. 

He mentioned these things as instances only that there m-rs much 
hero yet to e.\plore. 

Sir K. Teunent's very elnlK>rate work, M'hilst it estahlishe*! beyond 
all doubt, by reference to sjiecific anthoiitics, that Ceylon was a 
great mart in very early times for the intorchaiige of traftic between 
the Eastern and Western worlds, also demouHtrate<l that the natives 
themselves wore by no means an enterprising or commercial i>coplc. 
The Chinese, wlio arc su|)pose<l to have frequcntol dalle in tlie fifth 
ami sixth centuries, seem to have u1itaiue<l no exports here, hut 
gems and images of Buddha. 

It remainetl for the Dntch, in after times, to derelojie tlie Cinnamon 
tnwle : and men of tlie present generation remember tlic first planting 
of Coffee, now the great staple of the Island. English capital and 
English enterprise niiglit yet add other staples to this, from the thou¬ 
sands of acres of forest that had hardly yet been trodden by human foot. 

The report which hail lieen this day read, called their attention to 
a Circular from the Secretary of State to the Governor, touching a 
commnnieation from the Society of Arts and Manufactnres in London, 
as to the imivortance of developing the trade resources of our BritUh 
Colonies. TliU showed the importance attacheil to such researches 
at home ; and it was in the same spirit that this tiociety had, some 
montlis since, trausmitted through the Colonial Secretary’s Office at 
Colombo Circulars to the different outstatiuus—requesting information 
under the siiecittc heatls of natural products, vegetable, animal and 
mineral, agriculture, irri;^tion, manures and markets, manufacture and 
trade, social haliits, condition, education, and general statistics of the 
people. He, the Chairman, was well aware how heavily the duties 
of official life pressed upon most of onr public servants; hot still 
a change of occupation was in itself a relief, and he believed that 
many a young civilian or soldier, in the solitude of an outstation, 
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would derive tlie greatest mental profit to himself, by turning his 
own attention, and that of the native headmen arunnd liini, to such 
subjects as these. 

Sir E. Tcnniict, in his book, makes honorable mention of Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, of Mr. Justice Starke, of Mr. Casie Chetty and others, 
who hml found time amongst their jndieial and public nviHSaticms, to 
contribute to the general stock of useful and iutorc-sting infonnatioii 
touching this Colony. Dr. Gogerly ami 3Ir. Hardy, too, arc rcpeatc<lly 
cited by him ns the highest anthoritics on the religion, history, 
ancient observations, and ancient languages of the natives and above 
all, he prominently puts forwanl onr excellent Member, Major Skinner, 
whom we sec amongst ns hero to<lay, ns the indefatigable executant 
of Sir Edwanl Barnes’s enlightened project of not only opening up— 
by tlie great work of the Kandy road—the resources, but securing 
the future i>eace of the whole of the interior of the Colony. 

It could not, then, he too strongly imprcsscil on the public, that 
every man in his departiuenb either in his own person, or by indn- 
encing those about him, might be aiding in tbi.s useful work. The 
statistics of coffee cultivation, the Pearl Fishery, the l^nibdkn dam, 
the Batticaloa irrigatiou, Uic tides and cuiTents so seriously affecting 
the circumnavigating existence of our Colonial steamer; the state of 
tlie elements anil atmosphere, so aensibly dctangeil at every roenrring 
monsoon; and even the expeilitions of the s^iorteuian, if also a 
’ naturalist, all afforded opportunity ami matter fur observation and 
valuable commnnications. ^ 

No one could have read the Minutes of the progresses made by 
our present Governor, through the different Provinces, witliout being 
sensible of the groat importance attached by him to local researches, 
and to the development of the material resources of tlio country. 
Those Minutes, His Excellency had caused to be pi-eaentcd to onr 
Library, and the Chairman trusted that such an example would not 
bo lost on those who had it in their power, by the acquirement 
and communication of extensive local information, to establish for 
themselves one of the best claims for Colonial ailvaneement. ' 

He conclndod by moving that tlie Report be received and adopted. 
Carried ncni. eon. > 

Proposed by the Honourable the Chief Justice. 

Seconded by C. A. Lorensx, Esq. 

“That the timuks of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon, are eminently 
due to Sir H. G. Ward, as the first Governor of this Island, who, 
by assigning a pnblic building exclusively for a Museum and Library, 
and by a grant of public money in aid of its funds, has given to 
this Society the position of a Colonial Inatitntion. 
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“ That wliilnt they tender their thanks in this hehalf, tlie Members 
of tlie Society also bear in mind, that no Papers have been published 
of late years in this place, containing matter more interesting and 
useful tlian the Minutes of the progresses of Sir H. G. Ward himself, 
through tlie diflerent Provinces of his tioveniment; and, inasmuch as 
it Itos pleased liiui to cause a copy of those Minutes to he deposited 
ill this Library, they, ivitli mncli pleasure accept them, not only as 
a record of what can be dune by an enterprising Governor for the 
lienelit of the governed, Init as an incentive to the Members of Her 
Majesty's Services, to lend their lud hy contributing objects of interest 
and occasional papers to this iiislitntion, in ileveloping the natural 
resources of the Colony.'* 

Carried nnanimonsly. 

The following Gentlenieu weic then iNillotod for, and declared duly 
elected Members of the Society: the Honorable AV. C, (iilieoD, E8([., 
.\. W. Raylis, tlsip, X. .Schnltze, Ks<)., H. Mead, Es<|. 

lifsolrfd, that the Secretary be rei(uested to place himself in com¬ 
munication with gcMtIemeii at ontsiatiuns, likely to interest themselves 
in the ailvanccment of the Colony, in cu-o{>eratioii with the Society. 

lUnolefd, that flic following Gentlemen Ims the <.)llice-l>earers for 
Uie ousuiug year:— 

Ptittidcul ; 

Sir W. C. Kowe, thief Jnsticc. 

Vire-PresidetU : 

ReV. R. Beakc. 

Xfwrfary." 

J. Capper, £s(|. 

AmtitfnuC Seeixfari/; 

.1. Do AI wis, Es ip 

^ Tredmtret: 

(’. \. Lorenz, Esij 

CuraU/r tniU Libntriait: 

J. Maitland, Esq. 

CommiUce: 

Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 

C. P. Layard, Esq. 
hi. Coomarasaniy, Esq. 

Rev. B. Boake- 
R. Dawson, Emi, 

R 


>T. P. Green, Esq. 
J. H. Maish, Ksq. 
L. Nell, l^q. 

Rev. J. D. Palm. 
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' ^ . . Commitlee 

Rer. B. Roake. 

Kev. J. p. Palm. 

C. A. l.<irenz, Kwi. 

L. Nell. E»i. 
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of Pnptn; 

J. I)c Alwis, Esq. 

M. (^ooiuarManiy. Eiuj. 

.1. Capper. Eeq. 


PAPERS REFERRED TO IN THE REPORT. 

I- 

fiociety't Rooms, 

Colombo, January 28th, 18.59. 

His Excbllkkcy thk Oovkbnor ha%-ing, vitli the a<lvice of hia 
' Council, aaaigned to the Aaiatic Society of Ceylon, accoiuiiiudation for 
ita Mnseuiii anil I.ihrary in one of the Public bnihlingM at ('oloinbu, 
and a |>ecnniary grant-in-aid of ita fuuils, the Society couaideia thia 
a’ fitting occasion for apiiciding to the -Members of tlie different -Sen-ices, 
and to the public at large, for their (si-opeiatioii in promoting the 
practical ntilily of this liistitntion. 

JThat end, it is apprehenderl, w^l Ijc bt»l nci-uniplishe<l, not only 
by uniting in mie Museum at Colomlsi objer-ts of every ilescription 
calculated U» illiutratc the Natural History, tiro tioology. Mineralogy, 
Kotany, Industrial resources, rapahilities anil Arts of the Island, but 
by intcrcating the Meniljers of tlic Civil, Merlical and Railway Deisirt- 
. raente, the Officers of Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and the gentlemen 
efigaged in Commercial and Planting pursoita, in contribnting such 
Etatiatical, Meteorological, Topographical, Historical, and otlicr inform¬ 
ation as they may be able to collect; and in contributing, fioui time to 
lime, original-Papers to lie publiely read at the Meetings of the Society. 

The extensive works now in progress fur facilitating internal oum- 
lunnication, especially the completion of the Telegraph and construction 
of the Railway, are opening up, daily, new sources of information 
throughout the Colony, and the organization which alrearly exists in 
every Government I>e|iartinent including the Mndaliyars, Ratdmahat- 
iiiayss and other Narive Headmen, affords the ready means, if well 
worked, of enabling, as it is hope<l, this Instifnliun to become, ns 
the deimsitary of, and as the agent for, diffusing ninch valuable local 
information, au active promoter of tbe pnblic good. 

Tlie Society therefore takes this opportunity of informing all who 
may feel inclined to aid in varyyiug out the above mentioned objects, 
that by the libeiality of the Government, all Papers and other objects, 
not too large for the convenience of the lappal, will lie conveyed free 
of expense when addresserl to the Secretary of the Society, and enclosed 
to the Colonial Secretary, Colombo.^ 
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Article* of greater l.ulk, ft.l,lre^e<l in a ,imiiar manner, may be 
tranmnitted. alike free of cxitetufc, by the “ Pearl .Steamer, fmm any 
part of the Coaat at which *he may touch. 

.lOHK r.VfHKR, 

Hon. Stfj/. 


HKADS OK KNtiL'IRY ON SlIHJECTS SlTfTABLK FOR THK 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Atjfit^nlturc .—Nature of Soil. Variety of Crops, and number in the year. 
Period of Land lying fallow. Use of Manures, and description, 
litigation. Agricultural Implements, whether improved or nut. New 
Protlucta raised. Proportion of inhabitantH engaged in .Agriciiltui*af 
pursuits. Produce if cotwunied in the District or sent to other 
markets. Cattle employed in. Description of Cattle rearc<l, ami 
if on the increase: Healtli and Disi^ase of. Local value of 
Agricultural Produce and Cattle, ff Cro|is have increased of late. 
Causes inttucncing ditto. 

MnHHfnetnrea.—li any, and their nature. Articles mmle; their value 
on the Whether impnivements have taken place in them. 

If on the increase. 

Tr<ui4.—\i any Eximid; Trade exist* in the District, in what articles, 
and to wliat extent. 

SocUil HahiU und ConditioH of thr Ptoplr ,—If their comlition be im¬ 
proved materially or otherwise, and from what causes. State of 
Education and Crime. Schools, and of what character ; Attendance 
of Pupils, if on the increase. State of Vernacular education. 
What Isioks used, ai)d what children attend the Schools. Age 
at which Marriages take place. 

OtntixU .SVafisfic*.—Population if on the increase or otherwise- Causes 
affecting it. Of what Races comiiosed. General Health, and 
average Duration of life in the District. Prevailing diseases, 
number of thatched and tiled houses. 

HtUural ProdneU. —An examination of such Natural Products as exist 
in the District, distinguishing thase well known and in common 
. use from those but little known. 

—Notices of Ruins of Temples, Public Buildings, Tanks, 
Water-cuuises, or ancient Inscriptions in the vicinity, with any 
traditional accounts relating to them. 
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ObjteU .‘iuitnble for the .StoeirtyV Mimeuiu. 

■ \ Birdt, RepiiU*, AnintaU, ofid Fithet, nnlefis tliey couKl be jiroperly 
preHerved for tr&nsmUsion, are not a]iii)n;p<t tlicNie. objeeto recom. 
mended for collection. The Society, however, are willing to enpply 
Arsenical Snap and flamphor to any eullectoiw willing and able 
to undertake the preeerration of objects illuatraiive of the Natural 
History of the Island: and, when pmcticable, glass jars and spirita 
' ■ " for the reception of Reptiles or i<'ishe'i. 

OtologUtd and ilineralogietU Mperiiirut are rcailily pi'ocorable, and 
always accejitable. .4ilso, FomUh i/nA Coral* from the Northern 
’■ • Peninsula; Unrint SUtelU from the Eastern and North-’tt’estoni 
i:' / Coasts; and Land ShtlU from all parts of the Island. . 


. Anc Produfta are to be met with everywhere, ami to these attention 
is more particnlarly diris-tad. Crains, Seeds, Vegetables, Fruits, 
' Gums, Resins. r)ye--Stnfl' and Wooils, (Ills, Fibres, Barks. Timber. 
*c., &o. Tlieir abundance, value, locality, &c., &o. 


MaHH/achtm of ei’ery kind, with ilodd* of the Machines or Iiuple- 
inents employexi; ami a memorandum of the i|unntilies yearly 
proilnced, and their local value. 


, CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING THE .MArKITULS 

EXHIBITION. 

I 

Cirtnlfir. ('oltmiiil Ffrrrtnrj/’* (ffiiir, 

Ouloiiibo, I7th<Inne. 1850. 

Sir,—I am directed to transmit to .yon fur distribution, six copies of 
a Prospectus of an Inter-Colonial Industrial Exhibition, to be hetil 
at Manritins, on the Ulst August next, and two following days, 
under tlie patronage of tlie Oovernor of that Colony, together witli 
copies (6) of the Kognlations for the guidance of contrilmtors. 

I have, &c., 

(Eigued) J.tMRS RwAK. 

The Hnaomry .Secretary to tlie Royal Asiatic .Society. 

* 

Pori iMttix, loth April, 18,>8. 

•Sir.—I t being the intention of the Royal Society of Arte ami Sciences 
to hold an Indnstrial Exhibition this year, of which His Excellency 
ihe Governor has consented to lie Patron, and to invite the Sitter 
Colonies of the Cape, Ceylon and Iteunion, to enter into friendly 
rivalry with Mauritius and each other on this occasion, I ara directed 
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by the Committee of Management to fonvard to you (herewith enclosed) 
200 copies of the Prospectmi, with the request, that you will have the 
goodness to transmit thorn to the Governments of the above mentioned 
Colonies, with a view to their lieing distributed there amongst those 
{tersons who are most likely to take an interest in and support our 
nnilcrtaking. 

You are reqnesUsl also to make it generally known to these Govern- 
meats, that all expenses on account of freight andjlnties, (live animals 
excepted,) will lie defrayed by the Society of Arts and Sciences, and 
that the following Kegnlations innst he strictly attended to by the 
cuntribntorH 

let-—.\11 articles intended for the Kxhibition are to be expedited, 
so as t<i arrive here liefore the l.'ith of August, 1869. 

2nd.—The cases to be addiosHeil as follows;— 

To the Committee of Management of the Industrial Exhibition, 
(lovemment House, Mauritius. 

3rd.—Each case must contain an accurate list of its contents, together 
with their uses (if necessaiy) to be signed by the Contributor. 
..\ duplicate of such list to lie forws riled by Post, addressed as 
above. 

4th.~ In the event of the Coutritintor desiring to dispose of one or 
more of the Articles oxhibited, the sale price of the same to 
lie written on the List. 

.6tli.—.411 articles either not sold, or for the disjurwil of which in 
Mauritius no sperilic directions shall have lieen given, will be 
returned to the Colony from whence they came, free of expense. 

I have. &c., 

(Signeil) W. W. R. Kkiir, 

' Pifnidnit of the CfnnmiltM, 

To the Hon'ble the Colonial Secretary. 


CORHKSPOXDKXCK WITH THE SOfTEY OF ARTS. 

Cttitdnr. Di/teiiiiig Street, January 0th, 18.59. 

Sir, —I transmit to yon encloseil copies of a correspondence which 
has passed Imtween the Society of Arts, relating to the expediency 
of disciiniinating acenrato statements of the resources of the Colonies, 
ami of the bearing of such resources upon Trade. 

You will perceive Uiat, in the ju.Igment of the .Society, that object 
may best be accomplished by stimulating some competent persons or 
fisting Societies in the several Colonies, to place themselves in 
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roniinnnicAtion witli tlie Society, in order to arrive at a full under* 
»Ukndin>; of the points upon which it Tusy l>e coiwideretl that the mother- 
eonntry w not now sniliciently iufonueil. 

I have eamc«tly to request, that you will use all the means within 
your power to promote tlie views of tlie Society of Arts, and favour 
me, if necessary, with any KUjjgestioiw which yon, or otlier coiii|>eteut 
persons, may consider lietter calculated to aid tlie full development 
of those views. 

I have, &c., 

(Sigiietl) E. B. Lytton. 

Governor Sir H. O. Waiid, &c., Ceylon. 


Sociirrv of AKTS, MAXUFAtTtRUsI, .VND COMXKUCK. 

Atlelphi, Louden, .Fuly, 1858. 

StK,—I am directed hy the Council of thU Society, to hiin;; before 
your notice the «lesiral»leneiw of ohtainiu;; perio<licaIly from the more 
ii)i|iortant of unr Colonies, accurate stAtements of their resources, and 
the liearin){ sneh resonreos may have npon commerce. ThU Society 
liON alu-ays taken a deep interest in tlie welfare of the Colonics, anil 
if the infonuation sought was obtained, the Oonncil would propose to 
hold periodica] meetings of this Society to disensa it, devoting, say one 
meeting to each Colony, and publisUing accounts of such meetings in 
the Society's .lonrnal, wbicli is issued weekly, and distributeil without 
charge among the Meuiheis, upwards of two thousand in number. * 
The Council conceive that such information would lie reciprocally 
useful to the Colonies and to this Council, and that much useful know¬ 
ledge for coniniercial purposes would he then circulated, which wdnid 
be otherwise likely to remain dormant. 

The Council ilirect me res]iectfully to request, if you should approve 
of what is proposed, that the Colonial Office may forward to the Gover¬ 
nors of tlie Colonies, letters from the Council of this Society, with a 
recommendation to tlie Governors to give effect to the wUhes of the 
Coaneil. The Council, in addressing ihe Governors of Colonies, would 
request them to ascertain what competent persons in each Colony would 
lie'willing to furnish such a report as is sugge-sted, and to put him 
in direct communication with the Society. 

I have, &c., 

(.Signed) P. Lb Nevk Foster, 
Secretary. 

To the Right Hon’ble Sir Edward Bulwer Lyttok, Bart, m.p., 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries "of State, Colonial Office, 
Downing Street- 
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Doichui;/ Stirel, 29tli July, 1^. 

SlK,— I Kill (lirccte<l liy .Secictaiy Sir K. H. LytUui, to acknowledge 
tlie receii>l of your letter, in which you bring under lii.<i notice, by 
direction of the Council of tlic Society of Artw, the dexirableneNo of 
obtaining, pcriudicnlly, from the more important of the CuIouicM, accurate 
KbiteiiientH of their reeourceH, and of the bearing which hucIi rexonrces 
may have npon Commerce, and xtate the nioile in which the Conncil 
would propuoe to obtain eitch information, and to make it reciprocally 
UMfnI to the ('oloniea and to the Society. 

I am to reijneat, that you will acijuainl the Council of the Society of 
Arte, tliat it is Sir E. H. Lyttoii’a wish to aid tlieir project to the fullest 
extent of hia ]>ower. lint he feani tliat in nioxt of the Colonies, the 
Society in at present too developetl to allow of individuala, or public bodies 
being found, who could effectually ourre«>|MJud with the Council on the 
uipira pro(Kiaed. The (.hmncil are alno, no doubt, fully aware tliat tlie 
Secretary of <Stat« cannot re((uire the dedication of any public fundn in' 
the (.'olonien to thin purpone. Subject, however, to these olisen'atioDs, 
Sir Eilwanl will readily act in the matter us the Council may wish, and 
will lie prepared to transmit to the several Colonial Governors (with the 
necessary recommendation on his ]iart) such pajiers ns the Conncil may 
furnish him for this purpose. 

I am, &C., 

(Signed) C.\KX.\UVON. 

I*. Lk Nkvk Fostkr, Esq., 

Sveietj/ of Artt, AdelpfA. 

SyClKTy FOU THK Kncouh.\«ikjikst of Auth, M.vxcf.\cturbs, and 

Co-MMCKCK. 

Adcljthi, ImihIuh, W.C., January 1st, l8o9. 

Mv Lord, —I am directed by the Conncil of tlie Society of Arts to 
acknowleilgc tlic i-eceipt of your letter of the 29th July, and to request 
that your Lonlship will thank Sir Edward Uulwer Lytton, on the part 
of the Society, fur tlie ready assent ho -has given to tlie request I'ontaineil 
in my former letter, tlrnt he woUld be gootl enough to transmit to the 
t iovemors of tlie several British Colonies the projswals which have lieen 
under consideration, to make nse of the Society to diffii.se information 
as to tbc rCMonrces and products of the several British Colonies. 

The Council consider, that the liest meaanres for attaining the object 
they have in view, will lie the following 

1 ._That such Colonies as consider that the meetings and proceedings 

of the Society of ArU would at all sci-ve to give publicity to their 
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renonrce*, and tend to iAcrciue tlie demand for their )iroclnctiona, ahonld 
eelect aome coin|ietent pervon, or existing Society iu the Colony, ti> 
frame a complete statement of the points npun Mrhich it is cousidoreit 
that the public of the motlier-conntry are not sufficiently informed. 

2. —That the individual or public laxly thus selected, shonhl at once 
be pnt in direct communication with tlie Societ 3 ' of Arts. 

3. —That the person or persons thus chosen should also ilesipiate, and 
obtain the consent of, some well-informed person in tliis country, either 
hUuself to read, at an evening meeting of the Society, the paper pre{MU'ed 
IB the Colony, nr to confer witli the Council as to the best method of 
Securing their cuniinon objects. 

Further proceedings may lie later indicaterl, or ma}’ arUe from the 
steps proposed. 

Should any Colony consider tliat a diflerent course of proceeding would 
better suit the peculiar circumstances of that Colon}', the Society of 
Arts will be quite piisiiared to receive snch suggestions. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) I'. Le Nevk Fostkk, 
Srnrlnr;/. 

To THE Earl ok Cabkarvo.x, &c., ficr Majesty's I'ndur Secretary 
of State for tlie Colonies. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


GENERAL MEETIN(4. 

. Dmmber 17th, 1859. 


Pfftrut: 


•). Stkkuivc, Kmi., Af'.tiiiK C'liief JiiHtice, in tlip 
'I'lie SecreUry r«iil a lint nf the liookn ami [‘erimlicalK 
the laet ineetinj:, vix :— 


Chair. 

received eince 


Calcutta Review 

... ‘2 Nos. 

Journal of Madras Literary Society 

o 

Do Bombay Geographical Society 

... 1 

Do' Asiatic Society of Bengal 

... 1 „ 

Do Asiatic Society of Shanghai 

... 1 .. 

Engineer's Journal 

... 3 


On the eyHteni of Phonetic Al|>lial>et8, hy J. E. Thompnon, M.C.8., from 


the Autlior. 

The following Contribution* to the Muxenm were announced :— 
Twelve apeeiniena of Medicinal Oila of Ceylon, from Mr. C. P. Layard. 
A number of Dyewooda and Dyeatufle, from Mr. H. Mead. 

Sample* of Plantation Coffee, from varion* gentlemen. 

A Jungle Cat; from Lieut. Kobertaon. 

A Cobra Capella, from Mr. J. ThompHon. 

The following gentlemen were then ballottcd for, and declared elected 
Member* of the Society :— 


Boyd Moss, Eaq., r.H.c.s. 
.1, F. DtCKSOS, E8q.,C.C.S. 


/Proposed hy Mr. J. Capper. 
'Seconded by Mr. Jas. Alwis. 
/Proposed by Mr. J. Copper. 
^Seconded hy the Rev. B. Boake, 
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P. B. M.ti.vui'v, Kwp, n k . 

^Propojssl liy tho Itev. B. l•(Mlkc. 

(Seconiled hy Mr. .1. Maitlanil. 

R. A. RontKsos, E-sq.,.. 

fProjwjscsl hy Mr. .1. Capjier. 
'SecondtsI hy Mr. C. A. Isircnz. 

and 

C. Hill, Esq. . 

/■Proposed hy Mr. .1. Maitlaml. 
^Secondtsl hy the Rev. .1. Thnrstnn. 


It was then moved aiid resolvoil, that Mr. C. P. Layant l»e elci’tccl 
President of this Society for Uie ciirrout year, iu the room of the late Sir 
WlUiaio Carpenter Itowc, and further, that tlic Her. U. Jtoake, Mr. 
Lorenz, and Mr. Capper, ilo fonji a Siili-Cciniiiiittee todmw np nNititalile 
expression of the Sodoty'a senso of the hve< sustained hy the ileath of its 
late President. 

Mr. Maitland explainol, that the anddeii dejwrtniT of Dr. Kelaart fnnn 
Colombo, on siiecial dnty, (nevented the rcailin;' of hU p.’i|ier on that day 
it would, however, l»e fortlicoiniii;} at tho (Jeueral .Mt^etiii;;. He also 
exhibited a full-sized ino<lel of the iron and coir fenciii;; proisiMsI hy Dr. 
Kelaart to l)e en>ploye<l for tlie protection of the yonn>r Pearl Oy-sters on 
the freshly-formed beds. 

Mr. Boyd Mow then read a |>aper on *• Ceylon as a residence for Kliro- 
l>eans, considcreil in reference to he-'iltli.” 


(:EXER.4L MEETfXfi, 

July 28th, mo. 


PretCHt: 

The Honorable the CHIEF JusTlCK, as Vice-Patron, presideil. 

.Sir K. Creasy, on taking the Chair, saiit“It is with )a«nt pride and 
pleasure tliat I have acceptotl the offer so kindly conveyed to me, thninKh my 
friend Mr. I.orenz, of tliis hbnorahle imsicion in your Society. AltlioiiHh . 
my own literary pnisnita have lieen chiefly directe<l to the lii^ntw 004 !, 
languages of Eiiro|>e, I have always taken a doe)i interest in Onehtal 
ethnology, and iu the historical evhlenccs which tlio literaWre 'an4l the 
architectural moniiments of tlie East supply, as to the early hahitatioiis ’ 
and movements of the hninan raca It li.ts also liee'n my good fortune to 
have among iny near conuexions'aud friends, men, to whom the study of 
Asiatic antiquities and languages has.|>een for years K favorite occn|iation; 
and among whom I harj frequently .heard tho moist iipi>ortant qucritions 
connectal with Oriental lore discussetl witli ample laaniing and keen saga¬ 
city, and with all the freedom and vivacity o>f ,unreslfainad iapiiliar 
conversation, As soon as I-was aware tliat Ceylon was to be my future 
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reniilenpo, I <l*‘ipriiiiin*il lo oiiilivivimr t<i jciiii tliU Society; tli<tn;;1i I fwir 
timt the nivtui'e <>f iny |inuci)iil former HtiuUeN, (uul the reriuircmenbi on 
my time whicli my iliitios will frc.\t<j, Are likely to make me a vei-y 
inoflicieiit mcmlicr of your .\tomcialiim. Hut t kIiiiII, at luaxl, watch yoiir 
lalmnrK witli conlial i^tm-.l-will ivail ilujji Attmtioii. Ceylon au<l Sinhalese 
literature arc ao i>re-ominotitly rich in ancient moniimsnta ami ancient 
reconlH, that it ix here we may ho]>e to see {{omi work ilonc towariU ileciilinj; 
many (inentions now eariiently ilixcn-weil hy the KchnIarM ami i>hilulo}^ta of 
£n};lan«l ami (ioimany. 


py«]>ecially there Uthe };reat (li>«i>ntc which (iihlion imlicateil, nn<l which 
ix now wfiniily rerive<l, whether the Kaxt really (, 0^0 arts, lettcrx, and 
cirilizatiou to the West, or whether all that ix of any value in Oriental 
literature ami art, w.v< not deriveil from a north-wextem xonree. I intimate 
no oinnion of my own on thix or on tJie other ttre.it iiucxtionx, ax to the 
|)rimary xeatx and early enrrentx of |io|mlation. Hut I know that tliey 
are <|nuxUoux on which many maxter niimix are now intent, and I know 
that I xee here an Auxociatiou iiecnliarly i|nalilieil to throw li^ht on tlieni. 

Your rexearchax in Statixtio, in (ccolo;'y, and in the ^'allna and Flora 
of thix reniarkahlu Ixland, conmtami alxo thedee|iext iuterext. They have 
indeed an immediate jiractical value, wiiicli eiixurex fur tliem tlie roxnrd 
of many wlio would jtay comimrativoly little heed to merely literary iniiiex. 
I am xure that the time which yon <levote to the fiirtharaiicc of the ohjectx 
of thix Society ix em]>loye<l with utility to oiherx ax well nx with 
intellectual henelit to yourxelvex. I once more curilially thank you for the 
KratifyiuK manner in which y»>n have enrolle«l me in your rauk^ and 
ided^e myxelf that I will do all in my |H>wor to dexen-e it" 


The following gentlemen were then Imllottcd for, and declared elected 
Memlierx, vix :— 

\ Proiioxcil hy Mr. .1. C'a|>|)er. 

^ Setaiiidoil hy .Mr. I*. 1*. I.Ayari|. 

I PnjjNwed hy the Uev. H. Hoakc. 
^Secomlod hy Mr. .1. Capper. 

. W. N.D. R.\jAf.vK.sH,Ex.,.}.‘‘"'lK»^l I'y Mr. C. A. Loronx. 

■Seconded hy Mr.-C. 1*. Layard. 
\PropD.x6il hy Mr. .1. .Maitland. 
'^Secomlcil hy Mr. .lax. Alwix. 

T.'ie Secretary' placa.l on the t.vhle tlu following lixt of Donations to tliq 


Col. IIUVIIY, f.n. 


.Monx. I*. (iRI.MIILOT. 


The Rev. C. .Mkrxox. 


Museum:— 

Twont 3 ’-tliree land xhellx from Mr. C. 1’. l>.ayard; four Xew ^^ealand 
Pll/eftsnittx, a xpecimen of Kandyan japev 40 yearx old, ami three Ancient 
Siijhaleae Coinx from the Honorable Major Skinner, 
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A of r«irl Oyrter SlielK of varionn Agen, liy tlie S4>oretAry. 

Tfie followinK IJookK and reriixlicalti were re|x»rtf«) as rec«i\e<l sinoe laat 
mftetin;; 

A Report on Public Instruction in Ben^, from the Honorable the 
Colonial Secretary. 

Meteorological Oli*cr\’ationH during tJie seven yean ending Slat Decem¬ 
ber, 1859, froiiiR. Bnllen, Ewp, R.K. 

Tlie Asiatic Journal ... ... ... 3 Vols. 

Report on tlie Natural History of the Pearl Oyster, 

• by Dr. Kelaart ... ... ... 1 ., 

Romanic Alplialiets ... ... I „ 

An Enumeration of Ceylon Plants, by (J. H. K. 

Thwaites ... ... ... .... ■ 1 „ 

The Calcutta Review’ ... ... ... 2 Nos. 

.lonmal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ... .S „ 

Transactions of the Komliay (ieograpliical So¬ 
ciety ... — ... ... I „ 

Journal (jf tlie Madras Literary Society ... I „ 

Journal of tlie Geological .Society of IxMidon ... 8 „ 

Journal of the Statistical .Society of l/indon ... 8 „ 

The Engineer's .Journal ... ... ... 8 ,, 

Major Skinner said, that he had received a communication from Sir W. 
Denison, tlie (lOremor of New Boutli Wales, wlio was desirous that an 
exchange of siieciniens should take place between tlie Public Museum of 
.Sydney and the Ceylon Asiatic Society, and he therefore begged to move 
tlie fallowing resolution:— 

“ That tlie Curator and Secretary lie requested to communicate witli the 
authorities of the Museum at Sydney, with tlie view to establishing a 
eysteni of Exchangee." 

The resolution having been seconded, was carrieil. 

Mr. J. D’ Alwis called the attention of tlie Meeting to the fact that 
there were several Cliaptere of tlie Mahdioatito, translated by the late .Mr: 
George Tumour, that luul never been published, in the hands of that 
gentleman’s Executors. He wished to propose the following resolution, 
which was seconded and adopted:— 

“ That the Secretary be requested to communicate with the Executors 
of the late Mr. Tnmonr, with a view to obtaining their permission to print 
such translated Chapters of the .Mahawanso as remain in manuscript in 
their liands.” 
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The Itov. Mr. liunko Uic followinn nMoInliun :— 

_ That tlio following gontleiiicn Iw re^incttcd to form a t'urrO'i|N ntUng 
I'omniittcc. for tlio |iur)io>«e of entering into roiiiiiiuiiicatioii with Sciuntilic 
Societies in Ettro|>c an<i elKowliere, viz :— 

'file Honorable the Chief Jnxtice, 

Mons. Griniblot. 

Mr. Capper.” 

Seconded by Mr. Lorenz, and carried. 

Mr. W. Ferguson exhibite<l a <lwarfed K|K!ciinen of Mtlia Aaidarauch, 
Lin., and a plant Holeiu Sorghum, making a few remarks respecting Uiein. 

'Fhe genus Mdia consisto of trees, the M. CompotUa, or LwauttidtUa 
of tlie Sighalese l>eing well-known as a fast-growing and tall tree, the 
timlier of which is so light, that it is generally useil for outriggers to the 
Hshing canoes, while the s|>ecieKof wliich a small siiecimen was exhibite<l, 
is well-known througliont Ceylon, as a tree generally from lU to 20 feet 
in heiglit, an<l commonly called the “ Flowering Margoen,'* ha^'ing large 
branched panicles of l)eautifnl lilac-colonreil Howers. 

The small siiecimen shewn by Mr. Ferguson was taken np oml drietl 
early in May Past , and was one of several plants raised from s«c<ls>«own 
only three montlis previously, (all of which struggled for oxislence during 
the late dry wcatlier,) Imt only tliis one was oWrvcil to llowcr then ; but 
aliout a ffirtnight ago, six or seven more produce*! a single Hower each in 
the same manner, some of them very large ami |>artly moiistnnis. 

The dried siierimen shewn hail still the eutyldlous on ; when it 
llowercd these were 4-an-iurh from the gi'onml, a small isiir of o|>|s>sito 
leaves 1 inch, and anotlior 1) from the ground, while eight alternate leaves 
isxupied otlier 2 indies of the stem, and then came the last leaf alsiut 4 
of an indi higher in tlie axil of which grew the sessile Hower,—the whole 
height of the plant lieing only 3J inches tlie root, a single one, being 
about o inches long. 

Mr. Ferguson considei'ed this plant a goml illustration of the principle, 
that flowers and seed vessels are merely inodifle*! forms of leaf. 

In gooil soil and in ordinary weatlier, the plant in question would liave 
liecome a small branching tree, but here its gniwth was arreste*!, ami 
true to its vegetable instincts, if such a term can lie use*!, it mailedesiierate 
eflbrts to preserve ibi s|Kscies by prwlncing a flower. This flower occupi*^* 
the place of the central bud of the plant; it has no calyx, Imt the top leaf, 
in the axil^of which it rests has also dui>arlud from its normal form, 
lianng' divide*l ami grown round the flower, so as to form an involucre 
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for it. The rest of tlie flower, viz., jieWilit, tnW. .•«nrroninlinK the KtiuiienK, 
tlic xUnionx .vnil pistil, were a little iliflureut from their onliiiary form, 
Imt in one sent to the Dinsetor of the l*onMloiii.va liRrileiis the ilny lieforc, 
the flower wrs lulu'll hu't^cr than oiiliiiary, anil was xoinewhal moti.stroiiK. 
Those plants were ^^roini in .Mr. M'. KerKn*""’** Kollupitij-a, 

anil Mr. l*’er,{Usoii Iirk uhsen'eil, that in mhiic of tlieiii, the llowcrw ami 
mid-leaf have ilruppoil oil', nml tlic jilanta have taken a frosli start, Imt 
semlinj; ont two hranches friHii the pl.oee just lielow where the flower was. 

In conneN'ion with the mihject of ilwarfeil |>lnnt.s Mr. I.ayaril, the 
(I'ovemment A^ent for the tVestom Provinw, statml, tliiU soiiie yeniu 
aj(o he pnirured from a native jpmlen, a nironut plant of the cominun 
kind, aljoiit two Vcais ohi. whieh hail flowers close tv the ;;rouiid. 

Tlie speciiimn of Noirui shown, was fully I'J feet lii;fli, and alsint one 
inch in diaiiieter, huvino a lar^ isim|iart |wuiirlc of white seeil on the 
sniMiiiit, with several hranchcs pne-eedino from the iipiwr joints, while 
from the lower ones, clusters of aerial iiKits, like those of the scrowpinc. 
issued. The plant was taken from scvei'al ttrowinj; in the ^.larilen Iwliiml 
the (I'ovemiiient Ottices in the Fort, raiseil from iNiziiar sceiK sown alsnit 
three montlis previonsly. 

.Mr. W. timluatjic ilicii reail a |ia|ier on “ liailiilln. and its I'rodur- 
lions,'' and Mr. .J. D' Alwis an article on “ ('innamon." 


OKNEUAL MKKTINC. 

Xvrtmbrr J4H1, tacO. 


• PrtuHl: 

The liev. IJ. llaiKK, Vice-I’rosidciit. in tlie Cliair. 


Ilev. .f. Tiii’itsT.tN. 

I*. (.'lHIH.lliAK.\.MV, Esi/. 
Mona l‘. CiiiMBiarr. 

L. Nki.i., hlwi. 


Colonel Duvitv. 

.1. I)' Ai,wi.s, Ksi|. 
It. hAW.SH.V, Kjo). 
•I. O.xrPKU. hisj. 


The folhiwinx Hooks and I’eriislicnls were laid on the tiJde Mailras 
Jounial, I'amphlet on the Diijpmg Oil, Engineer's .lonrnal. Meteor- 
ulogicol Register. 

The Secretary called the attention of Memliers to the prosiieclus of 
.Messra Schlageiitweite's work on India and Upiicr Asia, forwfinletl by the 
)inh]isherM, and it was resolveil that the work lie suliscrilieil for. 


A Circular fnnn the Stvretary of State for (he Colonics was also laid on 
the table, in which infoniiatioii was sought in reH|iect to scieiitilic Aorks 
puhlislieil in llic Colony, .Mtiseums, iS:e. ; also a lutler from .Mr. I). M'ilsun. 


•i 
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Itaixling a ooiniiianicatiou fiXMii the Bataiian Society of Arte. Roth these 
(locuiiieiittt were referred to the C'oniniittee of Correspondence. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting copies of lettem from tiie late Dr. 
RitLst and Sir .1. Emerson Tennent to the AUicnccuM, ha^'ing reference to 
rartoin paKsages in the work on Ceylon hy the latter,, in which the 
jiroHence of the Eiwh Water Well* in the Jaffna Peninsnla near the sea 
i* accnniited for, on the HU|i|ioKition that they aro supplied from the Rca; 
tlie water Woming deprived of ita Halt hy the filtration through the coral 
mas* around. Dr.. BnUt contn>vert* this theory a* c>p])OMe<l to the first 
principleH of physics, whilst in rejdy. Sir Emerson Tennent urge* the fact* 
hrought forward hy De Witt, in the PhiloHopliical Mogaxino, to shew tlial 
water containing considerable qnantitie* of saline matter in solntion, 
may, hy ])crcolating through great mosses of imroiis strata during long 
)K!riu<ls, he grailually deprived of its salts to such an e.xtent as probably 
to render even salt-water fresh. The publication of this controversy 
might probably lead to Mime further enquiry into tlio matter ns regards 
the fresh-wnter wells at Jaffna. 

The following gentlume]i were then Isdloteil for, and declared duly 
elected :—Mr. W. J. Sendall, Mr. W. C. Undaatjie, Mr. U. P. D’ZilVa, 
Mr. J. A. Caley, and Mr. B. Piachnud. , 

The undeniientioned Paiiers were then reail:— 

" The difference «>f the PMi and MUgatlht dialects of N'amnichi,'* hy 
Mr. J. D' Alwis. 

“ (In Health and Diet, wiUi csiiuvial reference to Children and Youth* in 
Ceylon,’’ hythcllov. B. Ihiake, i»..\., Vicc-PrcsiilenU 

*• On Uindii Philosophy,’’ hy Mr. Coomamsjuny. 
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AXNIVKItSABY MEETINC. 

Satuixtay, July 6t/i, tSSl. 

Prescut-. , 

The Kev. B. Uoakk, in tlio Chair. 

Colonel OuvRV. I J. Maitlaxd. Ki«i|. 

B. V. Du.vlop, Em). I Kev. J. Thurst.nk. 

1*. COOMARASAJn’, E«i|. j w. D. KaJAPAK.sk, Em|. 

N. D. ScHni.TZK, Ewj. Dr. Mi.s.so. 

W. C. OOT)A.\tjif., Kwi. I 

The .Secretary |>rooeecle(I to reail the K«|iort, as follows 

In snbiiiitting their Keport for the |Mist j'ear, your Coiuiiiittuu have 
much pleasure in pointinj' attention to the stoa«ly increase in the Meniliers 
of tlic Society, and especially to tlie fact, tliat aiiioiij^t tliose who have 
joined during' tlie present year,' Me gentlemen eminently qualitied to 
advance the ohjects of this Institution. 

Amongst Uie Papers reail at the varioiis ineetiugs of tlie intst season, 
may be found spine possessing more than onlinary local interest,—on 
“ HealUi and Disease of Ceylon on “ Diet "j on “ tlie District of 
Badnltaand its Products”; and on “ CinnMuon,”—whilst** Hindu Philo¬ 
sophy,” and the '* Pali Dialects” have formed tlie object* of other Paiicts. 
The .Society haa reeeiveil several interesting ooiiimunications from the 
(loreminent, one of which directeil attention to tlio iucreasing valnc of the 
oil obtained froui the *' Diigong,” as a sulistitute for Cml Liver Oil, and 
will lie found in tlie Appendix. 

Your .Society has l>een placed in coinmnnicAtinn witli the Curator of the 
Public Mii.<iettni of Jfew South Wales, through Sir W.< Denison, and it is 
noped that tliis may prove tlie means of an interchange of sjiecimenH of the 
(irtslucts of the two countries, to the ailvautagc of both institutions. It 
is also ill ooiiiumnicatioii with tlie Batavian Society of Arts, to which Iiody 
copies of the Joiimal have I««n sent. Your Committee hare much pleasure 
iu noticing the receipt from the Messrs. Kclilagentweit of a [tortion of 
the great illustrateil work which is toreconi tlieirtravels and observations 
in L^pfior India, and it has Iieon resolved to roconiniend to yon, that the 
aliovcnaiiieil gentlemen lie elected Honorary Mcmlicni of yonr .Society, 
ivith a view to mark the appreciation of their gift, and of tlio great laluinr 
and •cicntilic research expended in tlicii' work. 
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The publication of the reniniiiing chapter* of the MaMioanm, left in 
the hand* of the E-xecntoni of the late Mr. George Tumour, haa engaged 
the attention of your Committee, who have communicated to those gentle¬ 
men their denire to 1>e allowed to puhliHh the chapter* in their bands, in 
the slia|>e of an Ap|>endix to tlic Society’s Journal. To this request, 
however, no reply ha* yot l*een received. 

The Society has also had its attention directed to tlie subject of "-the 
Fre.*h Water Wells of Jaffna,” throngli a correspondence which took place 
Iietweeii Sir .lames Emerson Tenuent and the late Dr. Huist, and which 
' correspondence 'will Ire found in the Ap])endi.x to tlie forthcoming issue 
of the Society’s Journal. 

Your Committee cannot omit mention of the exhibition of Ceylon 
pnxluce, held at the Queen’s House in February last, under its direct 
management. The time allowed for collecting the many speciniens 
c.\hil>ite«l WHS necessarily sliort, hut your Committee were enablerl by 
the active co-o|>eratioii of gentlemen at outstations, to bring together 
a mast interesting and instructive collecUon, illustrative of the industry 
and resources of tlie Western, Clentral, Xorth-Westera, and Southern Pro* 
vinces. Many of tlie objects exhibited have lieen since placed in the 
Society’* MuMuni, which is at lengtii beginning to assume a proportion 
that will soon render a Catalogue necessary. 

Your Committee have recently comnmnicated with tlie chief Military 
authorities of the Island, with a view to ascertaining whetlier there 
would lie any objection to tlie anialgainatioii of tlie Medical Museum with 
that of til is Society, in the event of a qualified Curator lieing provided 
for the proper custody and enlargement of tlie collection ; and your 
Committee, although not as yet in possession of any reply to their 
application, have grounds for lielieving that tlieir request >vill be com¬ 
plied ivitiu 

Since the last Anniversary Meeting the Society has lost several valued 
memliers, foremcMt amongst whom may be named the late Sir William 
Carpenter Kowe, whose attachment to, and e.\ertions on, behalf of the 
Society, Eire well known to all its member*. 

The Society has also exjierienced a loss in the deatii of one of its oldest 
and most indnstrious members, tlie late Mr. Simon Casie Chetty, who 
contributed some most valuable papers to your Journal, and by these and 
otiier literary labours gave evidence of not only eui intimate acquaintance 
witli Tamil literature, but of a spirit of industrious research, of patient 
investigation, and of scliolarly descrimination, rarely to be met with in 
the Easts 
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Inremuclin^ tlicir deep setise of these Jocwc*, the t'omniittet are aide, 
at the lame time, to notice tlie aecei«>ion to yonr IkmI.v, of tlie preeent Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, who lia* alieaily {{iven an earnest of his jfood wishes 
on yonr belialf. Yonr Committee would also ronKratnlate yon on having 
obtained the valuable co-o|>eration of «i eminent a I’dli scholar ns 
Monsienr Grimhlot. 

Tills gentleman has consente<l to nndertake the duties of Joint Secretary, 
and we may reasonalily hope, tliat hy the aid of hi« Oriental acquirements, 
the fntnre procoe<UiigH of this Society will take a wider range, and assume 
a more elevatcil tone, wliilst hy moans of translations and repuhlicatiuns of 
some of the standanl Historical and IJnddliisticnl works of Ceylon, yon 
may lie tlie means of aiding thestmlents of Piili literature in every iiart of 
tlie world. During the ]isst year, the Society's l.ilirary lias receivcsl many 
valualile wlditions, as may lie seen Iiy tlie Idhrarian's List. 

Tlie Mnsenm has likewise lieen increased liy many donations, chiefly of 
ohjects from the late E.\liibitioii at tjueeii's House; hut iiincli yet remains 
to he done towards obtaining a collection of tlie many Raw I’nsluets of tlie 
Island, a large portion of which your Committee lielieveto lie unknown to 
Europeans, bnt which might prohahly prove of consideralde value ns 
articles of export, or for local use. 

Your Committee regret tliey are iinatde to report tliat the Society’s 
Journal, for tlie past year, is in a very forward state, the great pressure of 
work in the Government Printing Oflice having prevented its progress 
until very recently. 

It would appear that, if it be tliought desirable that tlie Journal should 
be published with greater rapidity, and at more frequent intervala, it will 
lie necessary that the Society undertake tlie jirinting at its own oust. 
Your Committee have coiiuuenoed to reprint the earlier Knmliers of the 
.Innrnal, for whidi there exists an active demand lioth liere and in Euro|ie. 

Tlie Treasurer will place tiefore yon a statement of the accounts of the 
|iast year, from which it may lie seen 'that tliere is a Imlance in liand of 
£80 ID. 9d. 

In conclusion, yonr Committee beg to submit for yonr considemtion, a 
list of tile pro|iosed Oftice-bearers for tlie ensuing year. 

Retolvtd :—“ Tliat tiie ReiHirt now roail lie adopted and printed in tlie 
current Number of the Journal.** 

Rftolvfd “ That tlie following list of Office-bearers lie adopted for 
the ensuing year.'* 

I’ropoaeil by Dr. Misso, 

Seconded by K. V. Dnniop, Esq. 

Pretident: 

Sir Eoward S. CBKASy, Chief Justice. • 
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I 'ife-PirsUlen tx: 

The Rev. D. J. Gocerly. 
The Rev. B. Boake. 

Sfrrclarie*; 

MouHionr 1’. Griuulot. 
J. C'APi'KR, Esq. 
Tittisiirrr ,• 

G. A. Lorenz, Eeq. 
lAbrnriatt; 


NfonKienr 1’. (tBiMBLOT. 


CnmtrtHtrr; 


G. r. La YARD, R-wi. 

('Dloiiel {JU VHY. 

.1. K. DtoK-soK, hi«i. 

It. Moms, Kmi. 

\V. C. OXDAATJIK, Rs(i. 


I*. GOOMARASAMY, Ew). 
.1. D’Alwih, E«i. 

R. Dawson, Ew]. 

Rev. .1. TiitrRSTAX. 


Tlie fitlliiwini' N*!»tleiaen were then priqMiHeil, mid after a Imllot, declareil 
duli' elected Members of the .Sooiet}' 


Dr. R, Dane, I’.M.I). 

(!. B. Capiier, Eeq. 

The ProceetUnjpi were terminate<l by a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


LETTERS FROM SIR J. E TENNENT AND DR. BITST, T<» 
THE “ATHEN.EUM,” RELATIVE TO THE FRESH 
WATER WELI.S OF .lAFF.NA. 


Allahahod, N. IF. Protniiec, 
June in, 1860. 

Ik this out-of-tlie-way quarter of the world, where we are only 
beginning; to replace the Imoks the mutineers Imrned, ami arc drawing 
cautionsly ou our l>ooksellcr, in case a catastrophe of the like kind 
should occur again, I tnist that you will )iardon me for turning to a 
work reviewetl in your ]>age.s ciglit months ago,—Sir Emerson Tennent’s 
•• Ceylon,”—which I have not been able to |>erune, and of which I can 
only speak from the extracts I have reml in the Athenatum and the 
JSdininii-gh Bevirw, lioth of October. But the few imints I desire to 
take np are of general and penuanent intei-est, and have hitherto, os it 
heeras to me, not l>een noticed in the manner they deserve. In both the 
reviews referred to, I find the following notice of the niiuical soumls 
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IieArd in Cliilkn Lftke, a salt-water creek clase by Battlonlon, on llie 
eaetein shorea of Ceylon 

“I distinctly heard the aorinds in (^nefition. They caino nn from the 
water like Uie gentle tlirills of a iimaical rhoni, or the faint vibrations of 
a wine-glasH, nlien its rim is rubbed by a wet linger. It was not one 
suxtaiii^ note, but a multitude of tiny soiuicIm, each clear and distinct 
in itself ; tlie sweetest treble mingling witli tlie lowest l)a«8. On applying 
the ear to the wood-work of the uoat, the vibration was greatly increased 
in volume by conduction. The sounds varied considerably at different 
points, as we moved across tlie lake, as if tJie nuinlier of the animals from 
tliey proceetled was greater in [larticulnr snots ; and occasionally 
we rowed out of hearing of them altogether, until, on letnming to the 
original locality, thesoinuls were at once reneweiL” 

Will yuiir readers oblige me by comparing tliis \ritli the following note 
I publisheil of Musical Fishes in a salt-witer cieek near Itomliay, in the 
Bombay Timm of Jamiaiy, 1M7 :— 

“A i>nrty lately crowsing from tJie promontory in .Salsette called the 
Neat’s Tongue, to neai' Sewree, were, alsmt sunset, stnick hy hearing 
long distinct sounds like tJio pn>tracte<l Isiomiiig of a distant l>ell, tlie 
dying cadence of an .Koliaii harp, tlie note of a pitrh-pi|>e or pitch-fork, 
or any other long-drawn-out musical note. It was, at hrst, siipjioseil to 
lie music from Farcll Hoaring at iiiten-als on tlie hreexe ; then it was 
Iteiveived to come from all ilirections, almost in e(|iial strei^h, and to 
arise from the surface of the water all around tlie vessel, 'flie Imatmen 
at once intimated that the simmls were produced hy dsh, abounding in 
tlie muddy creeks and slioals around llomliay and Salsette ; tliey were 
perfectly well known, and very often heard. Accordingly, on inclining 
the ear towards the surface of the water, or, lietter still, by placing it 
close to tlie planks of the vessel, the notes apjieared loud and distinct, 
and followed each otlier in constant succession. The Imatmen next day 
produced speciitiens of the fUli—a creature closi^ resenihliug in size 
and shl^>e the fresh-water |iereh of the north of Euroiie- -and sjioke of 
tliem 08 plentifnl and |>erfectly well known. It is hoped they may be 
procured alive, and tlic means afforded of determining how the musical 
sounds are jirodnceil and emitted, witli otlicr jiarticulars of interest 
snjiposed new in Ichthyology. We shall lie thankful to receive from 
our readers any infoniiation they can give us in roganl t<i a phenomenon 
wliieli does not u>))ear to have lieen heretofore noticed, and which cannot 
fail to attract the attention of the naturalist. Of the jierfect accnracy 
with which the singular facts aliove related have been given, no donlit 
will lie entertained, when it is mentioned tliat tlie writer was one of a 
|>arty of live intelligent persons, by all of whom they were most carefully 
oljservwl, and the im)nressions of all of whom in regard to them were 
uniform. It is .sup[iase<l that the hsli arecontined to particular localities 
—ehallows, cstnanes, and iiiuddy creeks, rarely risited by Europeans; 
and tliat this is the reason whyhithertonoi mention, so far as we know’ 
has been made of the iiecnliarity in any work on Natural History.” 

Now, it was nearly imimasible for Sir Emerson Tennent to have seen 
tills, os it WAS altogether impossible for me to have known in 1847 any. 
tiling about his visit to the Chilka Lake the following year; and both 
descriptions, which, so far as the sounds of the fish are concerned, are 
in Jierfect harmony, are those of indejiendent observers speaking of the 
.same phenomenon, whicli I doubt not in both cases admits of the same 
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wilatiun. Ill 18o8, tito )ireMciit CJovenior of Ceylon viiiitod Cliilka l.ako; 
lie wan obvioualy not aware of wliat Sir K. Tennent liwl board or Keen 
ton years liefore; bis ImkiIc was not imblUlied till‘ltt39. Ho gives the 
following account of tbe music in tbc water, wbicb is as nearly as 
)K)Wiible tbe .same as bad liecn jireviously given. Mr. Wanl lieing 
once more a iierfectly indo]iendcnt witness:— 

“ I ought not to take my leave of Hattioaloa, wbicb I may not have an 
npiKjrtnnity of revimting, without mentioning tlie natuml i>benomonon 
for wbicli its lake is remarkable—the singing fish. I was too ill iluring 
my stay in 1857 to expose myself in tbe night air msm the water, and 
I confess that, in spite of tbe iniiiresaion then made uimn my fellow* 
travellers, amongst whom were Major Gen. Lockyer ana Cajit. Goiwet, 

1 went out u)>nn tbe present occasion with a roiiHiderable amonnt of 
incredulity, and was tbe last to lielievo tbe evidence of my own senses ; 
Dr. .Folinstoii being satisKed as to tbe existence of a sound aiiiiarently 
proce^ling from tlie water long liefore I conld realise it. Bnt after 
changing tbe iioKition of tbe boat once or twice, there i-onbl lie no 
donbt aiiont the matter. The sound rose and swelled, ami aWlutely 
vibrnteil nlsmt ns in a manner that left no i|iiestion as to tbe fact, what¬ 
ever may bo the canses. Its rbaracter is indesrriluvble. It is not like 
luiy other Honnd. ft is only beard at night.' It has notbing bariiionions 
or musical alsiut it There are no moduIationH, no variety of notes, 
except what tbe increase and decrease in strengtfi produced. As to its 
origin, nolswly knows anything. It may lie tbe nsb, to wlioiii it isiiopu- 
larly attribute<l. It may lie tbe riisli of nir tbroiigli rocks jiartially 
bolloweil. There is notbing Imt conjecture to guide ns in tliis respMt 
The results all can voiicli for. And these results are certainly more distinct 
within a limited distance from tlie shore, tlimigb beard occasionally in 
deep water. I am no naturalist. I can only state what 1 (lersoilally saw 
and experienced. Utliers iiiiist explain it. mimetbing similai*, it is said, 
ocenrs in the Bay of Najiles. It is strange tfiat between Naples and 
Bntticalua tlierc sliuiild lie this one jmintuf I'usemblanco.” 

Sir Kmerson Tennent describes tlie same tiling as beard by him at tbc 
same place in 1848 ; but be doubts if the sounds prucee<Ic«l from lisb, and 
ascrilied tliem to sbellTisb. 

The following is an extract from 4 letter (February, 1849) 1 received a 
few weeks after Uie Hrst notice bad been pnlilisbe;l:— 

" MiuicalFUli. —Sir,—In a late numlier of tbe Time* I noticeil sonic 
remarks i-cs|>ecting tbe mnsical Iwb, as they have lieen rather ajitly ^mo<j; 
and it may be interesting to the reailers of the 2'h>ie» to lie informed, 
that the existence of sueb a plieuoiiienon has lieen long known to the 
residents nt Vizagapatam. I have lieanl tlie mnsical sounds, like jirolongod 
notes on n bar]), when rowing on tbe Iiack water at that statiou ; and 
tliey were generally suiiuosoil to jiroceed from tbe fish coining m contact 
%vitli the sides of tJie lioat. To the liest of my recjillection, the sounds 
were never lieard at a distance from it.”— Bmuoatj Tivu*, Feb. 1.8. 

VUaga|Mtam, on the Coromandel Coast, is 498 miles north of Madras, 
tbc shores aiionnding witli shallow salt-wntcr ciucks, like tliosc on tbc 
eastern side of Ceylon, and all along the Miilalmv 1 oast. I think that I 
have very clearly made out that musical lisbes do exist iu abuiidauce; 
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and ivi it in very diflicult to cuiicoivo in what way the xouinlx are 
tiiaile under water, it wonhl lie well to have the xnhject inure niinntely 
inquireil into. 

T find the following in the Journal of the Sainarang. I greatly donlit if 
it Im the name I'ariety of linlt tliat I have notiml that are refcrrc4l to:— 

“ Dr. Adanni, tlie Hnrgeon and naturalUt of tiic cx|>edition, xay><:— 
‘Wliile on hoard the hrig Ariel, then lying off the month of tlie river of 
Romeo, I had the good fortune to hear that Holenin ar<inatir. voniert of 
the far-famed organ fixh, or dmni—a Kjieciex of Pogoninx. Theac Kingiilar 
liahea produce a loud monutonumi Mining xonnil, whirh riaeN and fallx, 
Houietimex diea away, or AaxumcK a very low drumming charai-ter ; and 
tlie noise ap|ieareil to proceed niyxteiionsly from tlie liottom of the veofiel. 
This strange Hnhinarine chonis of lisJies continued to amuse ns for almnt 
a quarter of an hour, when the iiinsir, if no it may Iss callei], suddenly 
ceaaerl, proliahly on tlie dUiiersion of the hand of iierformeix.”' 

SirEniersnii Teunent notices the fact of all the wells along shore wliicli 
keep their water dnring the dry season, lieiug lielow high-water mark, ami 
that to a sniall extent they rise and fall witli the tides; and ho aiwumes 
tliat they owe their water to tlie sea, whicli loses its saline matter hy 
liercolatioii. Notliing, surely, is more utterly opiswed to the first principl»i 
of Physiet than the doctrine, thau salt held in choinical solution h^' 
water idionld 1ie cAjiablo of lieing seiMirated from it hy the mechanical 
process oT filtration. The phenomenon of tides in wells of niiHlerate dejith 
dug near tlie sea, is of universal occurrence all along the Malalmr doost, 
where the matter dng tlirongh is )iorouii. It does not obtain in wells 
dug througli trap. I have olmerved it hundreds of times at Romliay, 
and have often ha<l occasion Vo descrilie it. Tlie explanation is easy. 
The surface of tlio ground where the well is ,|ug lioing always six or 
eight feet almvc high and twenty to twonty-sLx foet aimvc low water, 
and lioing extremely spirngj- and porons ilown to where it eonios in 
contact with the rook, or tlie hhie-clay lied which commonlv lies over 
tho itx-k, it gets charge.! full of water during the rains. Tlie sn|iorior 
length of colniim cmililwi this to exiiel tlie sea water, a proceeding which 
must have lieen completed shortly after the eniergcuce of tlie laii.l from 
the sea; while the intei-csticcs in the isncns H<,il are so miiiuto as to 
prevent the two mingling. As thesaltost sea water has only a s,K>cilic 
gravity of I CBb, tlie fresh watei'iionde.1 lw< k from it requires only to 
lie propoi'tionally higlicr in level to create an equilihriiim. WiUi a 
gioatei heail tiian this, it will pnsli the wall of salt ivater before it, and 
How off. Of all this I have seen ahuiulant oxamiiles at BoiiiUy It 
would occnjiy too iimcli of your 8|ince to descrilie them. After six or 
eight months „f rainless weather, when the discharge fmui the soil 
liecoiiies feeMe, (ho wells ,UI licconic more or less hituikUl,, and the. 
ajijmrcnt tide increases. 
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TliP Jiflitibiiif/Ji Jlrririr RtftlPn that thin theory of Sir K. Tenncnt’n, of 
the iIeMttiui»ttioii of nea waU'r liy nitration (AKalreotlyaaul. a i>heiiomeiion 
u|>[>ONeil to one of the lirst lawn of Clieinistry) eNpIaim the occurrence 
of fj'CHh water on coral iRlanil», and confuten the theory of Darwin, 
that till* arines from rain ; or rain falling; on a unliatance alreatly fnlly 
xaturatod with aea-tvater would not lie almorlte«l, hut would flow off. , Not 
a doubt of it Bnt coral itdaiida are not only not xaturated, but ko 
mnoii of theni as ia above tlie sea-level, three or four feet, is higlily poroua 
and jjerfectly dr}', and presenU all the conditions for absorbing tlie 
u'hole of the rain that falls on them. Tliey present to the rain this 
much hea<l of water to pnsh out the sea and expel it piston-wise so far 
as the coral bol tlcscends,—the sea itself forming the wall of the reservoir. 
A well dug deep into the coral to draw off tho rain-water, with which 
it is ahva}'H nearly saturate*! up to low-water mark, is sure to secure a 
supply. An illnstration of the two not mi.sing together, if the ix>res 
of the soil, rock nr coral, be line enough, may lie obtained by making 
the experiment with capillai'y tnlies. 

The re<t colour with which the sea is tinge<I mniid the shores of 
t'eylon, during a i»nrt of the S.W. monstHin, is due to the Proto-roecut 
MirMlU, or the Uimatta-cocviis, which presents different colours at different 
peritsls of the year—giving us the seas of milk as well as those of hlood. 
The colonreil water at times is to Ih) seen all along the coast north 
to Kurrachee, and far out, and of a much more intense tint in the 
Ambian Sea. Tite frequency of its apjiearnnce in tbe Iteil Sea has 
conferreil on it its name. 

Our antlior mentions terraces of marine shells embedded in agglutinated 
sand ns jtrevailing all aronnd the island at a level considerably above 
bighwater mark. The sonic tiling obtains all around tlie-shores of the 
.Mauritius, the Eastern Archijielago, the sliores of Hindustan, the 
Arabian Sea and Ked Sea, and, I lielieve, along the coasts of nearly all 
the seas in the world. The Reviewer states truly, tliot “ this is an 
unquestionable evidence of on upheaval—the eWdcnce of subsidence is 
more ditticult to obtain.” He is mistaken. Krom C'ajie Comorin to 
Kurrachee on the one side, ami so all aronnd the shores of tlie Bay of 
Bengal on tlie other, iimltitndes of mangrove roots, their fibres unbroken, 
and obviously existing where they grew, ore found embedded in blue 
marine clay, from ten to twenty feet below the rmsed beaches, the 
surfaces of which, when formed, must themselves have been lielow 
half-tide,—as clear an evidence of a previous dejiression as tlie beaches 
are of an upheaval. 
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I tnutt I kIiaII not lie for a luoinent unjipotieil inclined to criticize, 
niucli l«w to correct, tliw ailmiralde nnd olivioiwly niont attractive work. 
I have takcji wniie texta from it, from wliicli to give xoiiic lirief 
dUconiKON on jiointM of natural bistory wliicli scorn of interest, anil wliivli, 
tbqngli perfectly familiar to tlic old Indian, seem scarcely to have 
reached the English nataralist at all. 

• . <Jk(>. Hulst. 

London, Angntt 11, ItWO. 

I have seen in the At/icneeiiM of this iiioniing the interesting letter of 
Dr. linist, dated Allahalioil, Jniie 10, in which exception is taken to a 
)>assage in iny recently pnhiislied work on f’eylon, where I have 
ventnreil to offer a simpler .sointiun of the plienomeiion of the sternly 
supply of fresh water in wells sunk in coral islands, than that heretofore 
resorted to,—namely, tlio conjecture that tlic How consists of rain-water 
imbilied from tlic siiifacc, and lianke*! in by tlic snrrininding pressure 
of water from the sea. This theory, which was first hroacheil in 
.\ilmiral Kitzltoy’s “Voyages of the Adventure and Ileagle,” a»ul in 
Darwin’s “ Naturalist's .lennial.*’ is tlins pro]ioundo<l in the latter, when 
s|ieaking of the Keeling Islands, in the Indian Ocean, soutliwest of 
■Snmatra, one of thuee “ atoll grouiis, in the islets of which tliera are 
wells from which shi]is olit«Uu water:—“At first sight,” says Darwin, 
“ it appears not a little remarkable tliat the fresh water should regularly 
ohh and How with the tidw; and it has even lieen imagined that saml 
has Uie powei' of filtering the salt from tlie sea-water * * The coni- 
proscil saml, or porons coral rock, is pernieateil like a sponge with the 
salt water; hot the rain which falls on the surface mnst sink to the 
level of the snriimndiiig sea, and ninst accniimlato there, displacing an 
(Mlual hulk of the salt water. As the water in the lower part of the 
great s|iongc-liku mass risc.^ ami falls with the tides, so will the water 
near tliu surface : mid this will keep fresh, if tlio nia.<<s he sufficiently 
coiii|tact to prevent mnrh incclianical iiii.xtnn!."—Dncici/i's ".Vntiiifiluit'* 
Journal," clm)i. xx. Dr. Ilnist's cxphuiation correspumis with that of 
Darwin ; hut Darwin, ns it will lie seen, glances at, altlnmgii he rejects 
the Uieory of filtration from tlie sea ; whilst Dr. linist urges, tliat 
“ Xotliiug is more utterly op|Hised to the first principles of physics than 
the doctrine tliat salt held in sulntion by water shoiihl he cajialile of 
being separated from it by the mere mecliauical process of filtration.” 
Dr. Bnist, liowover, is not aware tliat since Darwin >vrote, the late Mr. 
M'itl, in a rumarkahlo imiier pnhlisliod in tlio Philoaophictd Magazine 
for l.s.Kt, “ On a I’oculiar I’ower ]kwscsso«I by I’orons Media of removing 
.Matters from Solntiuii in \Yater” has mmle known the results of 
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c.\|)eriinent8 uuried on hy liiiu on Iwlinlf of one of tlie I..ondon nater- 
Mi|>p1y ConnMU»ie«, anil liaa shewn that “water cuntoiniii}; consulorahio 
■jiinntitieH of salinu matter in xolntiiin, may, hy iiercolatiiij' thron^^i j^cat 
mai«eK of iKjroiw stmtadnringlong |>erio<l», lie K^'twlually (le)irive«l of it»i 
Malta, to such an extent as jiroliahly to render oven salt water fresh.” 
The (liflicnlty which I felt in ajiplying Dnrwin‘« iu^eniouH tlieory to 
tlie Kiiiall coral iidandK in whicli fresh water alionndH, on well as to wells 
Mnnk in the coral formation at the north of Ceylon, arose from the fact, 
that in tlie latter, rain falU witli nucIi proverbial infrotpiency as to lie 
inadeqnate to fnmiidi the supply of fresh water invarialtly present; whilst 
in the nnmeroaH little coral islands to the west, the area of each is so 
miiinto, that their surface, even in the most rainy seasons, could not 
intercept enongh to roplenisli tlic wells. Mr. Witt's discovery rame 
opporttinely to aid, and facts are rccordetl in otlier jiurtions of my hook 
(vol. I, ]i. 20; vol. 2, p. 530} liesidcs those whicli alone Dr. Ihiist afipears 
to have scon, that in my minil cstahlish the fact tliat these wells arc 
supplieil, nut hy the iMuikin;' in of rain hy tlie snmiunding salt water, 
hpt hy tlie slow iterculatiun of water from the sea tlironjth tlie masses 
of iKirons 601111 . 

J. Kmekso.n Tenne.vt. 




/< it ixqitCited ikul all comuiuiiicaliont to the Uoiiomri/ Heerelarira 
itxatj be Joricantcfl to them uoder cover to the Ilon'ble tke Colouitil 
Secret ary. 

SpeeitMM for the Society's JUi(seitui, or Coiitribntioia to the Library, 
may .be J'orwankd free by Parcel Tapimt, or by the OoccrHUieul Stcatner 
Pearl^ atUlrctseU in u similar Manner, 
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Mr. Layard statad, that the object of the Meeting was to take into 
consideration the mode in which tliis Branch of the Asiatic Society could 
bo revived and set in acUon. The gentlemen present were all awaie, that 
owing to diflei-ent causes, one of which was the removal from the Island of 
several gentlemen of known scientific attainments who took an active 
part in the ti'ausactions of the Society, the institution hod been dormant 
for some time. It was however thought desirable that an effort should 
be made to revive it now, and to obtain for it the support of the pnhlic ; 
and it had lieen intimated to liiui, that if the Society should succeed in 
obtaining the support so much desired, it would be in their power to 
secure the publication of some works of Oriental literature of undoubted 
importance. Mr. Gogerly, whose absence that night he regretted, 
spoke in a letter which had been just received, of the assistance, 
which the Society might, if properly encouraged, derive from its Native 
members. He also referred to Mr de Alwis, who was prepared \vith 
several papers on subjects of interest, and to Mr. de Zoysa, whom he 
thought competent to undertake the translation of the portion of the 
Mahdwapsa, which bad been left untranslated by Mr. Tumour. Mr. 
Nietner bail some very valuable papers on the Natural History of the 
Island, and he believed tliore were others in the Island, who would. 
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with the opportunity aflVirfle<l oi doing so, render niach nssistnnce 
in various other branches of Science- It was therefore necessary, tliat 
the Secretary shonid be iiiatrneted to call a General Meeting for the 
purpose of electing Members and Oftice-bearors. He had entertained 
hopes of obtaining for the Society tlie services of Captain Uldfield as 
Secretary; but he regretted to say that that gentleman, wlio was pre- 
veutc-l from attending tlie meeting by an inilispoaition, iiatl communicated 
that hw contemplated removal from C-olonibo would renrier it impoeaible 
for hill) to accept the office. He had, liowever, kindly iiromiaed, that 
while at Trincoinalie, he would at all times be ready to devote a portion 
of his time to tl>e Society’s service. They hail therefore, not only to 
select a gentleman for tiie office of .Secretary, but also to elect membere 
for a Committee It would be desirable to ask His Excellency the 
Goveniur to be the Patrou of the Society, and the Hon’ble the Chief 
Ju-stine, who he, was glail to find took a deep inteiest in the 
Society's welfare, as V'ico.P.atrun. Among other matters of difficulty 
wliicli the Society liad to contend rritb at present, the want of a place to 
transact biuiness in, was perhape not the least. He had spoken to 
several gentlemen on tlie snhject, and it was suggcstoil by some, 
that this want might be remedied by the erection of a story over the 
United Service Library. Indeed he could name gentlemen who bad 
promLseil tosnbscnbe £10 each towards the purpose, which he thought 
could be easily sfTsetsd. The Colonial Secretary, with whom he hod 
also conferred, liad expressed his willingness to aid in the promotion 
of the measure, and if a representation were duly made, be (Mr L.) had 
no doubt that they might be able to secure the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment as well as a grant from the Legislature for making such necessary 
alteration in the U. S. Library, as should renders portion of that building 
arailablo for the use of tlie .Society, and for a Public Museum. To facili. 
tate tlie attainment of the object in view, be had, through the kindness of 
Mr Clrirehill, procured a plan of the propoeed alterations, which he 
had groat pleasure in laying liefore the Meeting. 

•Mr. Alwu stated, that owing to certain re|iair8 which the rooms of the 
Loan Board had lately undergone, it had become necessaiy to remove the 
Society’s Library and its Museum (which had been in those Rooms) into 
an a|>artinent of the Colonial Secretary’s Office, and that the Society at 
present had no place in which they could meet or transact Imsiness. 
Owing to ihe causes to rvliicli Mr. Layard had referred, the Society had 
Iicon dormant for some time past Its last General Meeting was held so 
far back as February 1854, and no Committee Meeting liad been convened 
■swioe the 17th Augrist of that year. The Proceedings of those Meetings 
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Wdulil be found publUhed in the Society’s Journal for 1853-54, whicli had 
yet to be issueil to the snbscribers. It was, however, gratifying to notice, 
.that owing to the liberality of Government, and the kindness of the 
gentleman who presided over its Printing Establishment, the last volume 
of the Journal, which contained several interesting papers, extending over 
300 pages, had been printed without any expense to the Society. It was 
attributable to this circumstance, that they were able to find on reference 
to the accounts of the Treasurer, a balance, though a trifling one. In 
favour of the Society. It amounted to 7s. 3<f., and would doubtless 
have been larger, had the subscriptions of the two past years been collect¬ 
ed. The omission to do this was nut unintentional. It was considered, 
that while the operations of the Society were unavoidably suspended, it 
was neither jnst nor fair to call upon subscribers to pay. If it be the 
wish of this Meeting that these operations should be revived, it was not 
only necessary to select a Secretary, but also desirable to place at the 
disposal of the Society a room in which its Library might be placed, and 
its proceedings held 

After some desultory conversation, in which several gentlemen took 
part, Mr. Dawson remarked, that public support should not be solicited, 
until the Society had l)een completely reorganized. It was most necessary 
to hold a Meeting, and to appoint a Committee, before an application 
could be made with anything like reason, either for the assistance of 
Government or of the public. With regard to the proposal to build a 
story over the Library, he feared that it was not a practicable 
oio The Library was public pioperty, and althongh we might con¬ 
tribute to the erection of on upper story, the building itself would remain 
vested in the pnlilio, and not in the Society. He would therefore propose, 
that the Secretary might be instructed temporarily to rent a house in the 
Fort, and he thought that the fumls of the Society, though small, would 
enable them to do so, until other arrangements could be made by which 
the Society might l»c enabled to obtain a permanent place for the despatch 
of business. 

It was then Eesolveti : 

1 —That Mr. Dawson be kindly rerjncsted to look for and engage a 
bnilding in the Fort, in which the Society might be accommodated for the 
present. Mr. Dawson expressed his assent. 

2. —That the Assistant Secretary be instrncteil to convene a General 
Meeting of the Society for Saturday the 11th instant, at 4 p. m. Dr. 
Willisforrl kindly oflere<l his lionse fer the proposed Meeting, which 
was accepted. 
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S —That a deputation consisting of Mr. C. P. Layard, Dr. Willieford, 
Mr Dawson, the Rer. Mr. Thnrstan, Mr. J. Alwis, Mr. Coomarasdmy 
and Mr. Lorens, be requested to wait on His Excellency the Governor, 
the Hon'ble the Chief Justice, and the Hon’ble the Major General, and to 
invite them to join the Society, and to allow themselves to be nominated 
the Patron and Vice-Patrons of the Society respectively. Aseeutcd to 
hy the Gentlemen nominated as a deputation. 

Jas. Alwis, 

Astt. Secretary. 


GENERAL MEETING, 
October llth. 1S5C. 


Present: 

The Rev. D. J. Gooekly. in the Chair. 


The Rev. J D. Palm 
C. P. Layakd, Esq. 

J. Bailey, Esq. 

George Lee, Esq. 

L. deZoy&v, Esq. 

M. Coomarasamy, Esq. 
R. Dawson, Esq. 


Capt. Dudley 
W. Skeen, Esq. 

C. A. Lorenz, Esq. 

Dr. WlLLISFORD 
J. Nietnkr, Esq. 

The Assistant Secretary. 


Read the proceedings of the last Evening Meeting. Mr. Layard said, 
that in accordance with the 3rd Resolution just read, he had spoken to 
His Excellency the Governor intimating to him, on behalf of the Society, 
that a deputation was appointed to wait upon him, and that His Excel¬ 
lency expressed his willingness to receive them at a time which he would 
afterwards appoint. Mr. Dawson said, that he had made inquiries, and 
bad engaged at a rental of £1 per month, two rooms behind the Chamber 
of Commerce, and that in his opinion they were auihcient to hold the 
Society’s Museum and Library. If, however, they were deemed insnflS- 
oient to hold the Society’s Gensral Meetings, he had no doubt tliat the 
Chamber of Commerce would, on such occasions, gladly accommodate the 
Society within their Rooms JResolved, that the rooms engaged by Mr. 
Dawson be rented on behalf of the Society at £1 per month, commencing 
from the Ist November next. 


The Aasistent Secretary laid before the Meeting a Memorandum in 
which the Committee of 1854 resolved to duicontinne the services of the 
Society’s Taxidermist, and to apimint a peon at a salary of £1 per month. 
He stated at the same time, tliat the Society had no peon at present, and 
that it would be desirable to engage one, especially to take charge of the 
Society’s new rooms. 
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Mr. Skeen dre\r the attention of the Meeting to the state of the Society’s 
finances, and laid on the Table the accounts, shewing a balance in favour 
of the Society of £8 7s. 3d. 

Read a letter from the Secretary of the Auckland Museum to Mr. 
Dawson, requesting that that gentleman would use his influence with the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, to forward to the above 
Institution, some of the productions of this Island. 

Betolvtd, on the suggestion of Captain Dudley, that a letter be written 
to Colonel Hope, requesting that he would be pleased to communicate to 
this Society the result of his Meteorological observations. 


The following Gentlemen were then proposed and elected Members of 
the Society:— 


J. Bailky, Esq. ... 

J. Nistnkr, Esq. ... 
Major T. Skikkkr.. 
Colonel Hops 
F. Cbubohiu., Esq. 
CapUin Cosset ... 

L. Nell, Esq. 

H. Ball, Esq. ... 
The Rev. J.Tkorstan 


( Proposed 
Seconded 

i Proposed 
Seconded 

( Proposed 
Seconded 

( Proposed 
Seconded 

( Proposed 
Seconded 

( Proposed 
Seconded 

( Proposed 
Seconded 

{ Proposed 
Seconded 

( Proposed 
Seconded 


by R. Dawson, Esq. 
by C. P. Layard, Esq. 
by Dr. Willisford. 
by R Dawson, Esq. 
by C. P. Layard, Esq. 
by R Dawson, Esq. 
by C. P. Layard, Esq. 
by R. Dawson, Esq. 
by C. P. Layard, Esq. 
by R Dawson, Esq. 
by 0. P. Layard, Esq. 
by R Dawson, Esq. 
by J. Alwis, Esq. 
by C. A. Lorenz, Esq. 
by J. Alwis, Esq. 
by R. Dawson, Esq. 
by R. Dawson, Esq. 
by C. P. Layard, Esq. 


The Office-bearers and Committee, with the Patron and Vice-Patrons of 
the Society for the current year, comiuenoing from this date, were then 
nominated and appointed as follows:— 

Patron : 

HU Excellency the Governor of Ceylon. 

Viee-Patron* : 

The Hon'ble the Major General. 

Sir William Carpenter Bowe, Chief Justice. 

The Right Rev. the Lord BUhop of Colombo. 
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Pretidenf : 

The Hon'ble C. J. MacCartliy, Esq. 


Viee-PrftuieHt. 

The Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 

SuTttary i 
Dr. WiUiaford. 

Asiistant Secretary: 

James Alwis, E«q. 

Treasurer ; 

C. A. Lorenz, Esq. 

Librarian, Curator, and Corresponding Seoretary : 
J. Nietner, Esq. 


George Lee, Esq. 

C. P. LayarJ, Esq. 

M. Coomarisamy, Esq. 
Major Skinner. 

W. Skeen, Esq. 


Committu: 

• Dr. J. B. MUso. 
L. de Zoysa, Esq. 
R. Dawson, Esq. 
L. Neli, Esq. 

Rev. J. Tbumtan. 


The Assistant Secretary laid on the table two papers which ho proiioeod 
to read, viz., a translation of the A (tana^afa-wapeo, or tlie History of Three 
Kings, comprising an account of King Safigatissa, during whose reign was 
set up the so-called "glass pinnacle” which was at present a subject of 
much inquiry in England. Also a paper on ‘ ‘ TheTitlee of Add ress amongst 
the Sinhalese.” 

Mr Layanl presented a paper on the “ Principles of Sitilialcsc C'linnio- 
logy,” by the Rev. C. Alwia Mr. Nietner stated, that ho hail several 
Entomological papers to present to the Society, and that he would be glad 
if steps were taken at once for their speedy publication. 

The Chairman remarked, that according to the Rules of the Society, it 
was desirable to submit all papers to a Reading Committee for their 
approval, before their publication could be sanctioned. 

Resolved, that owing to the lateness of the honr, the subject of the ap¬ 
pointment of a Beading Committee be deferred till the next General 
MMting. 

Resolved, that the Treasurer be requested' to collect subscriptions for the 
current year, commencing from the 1st instant, and that the next General 
Meeting be held in the coarse of November next. 

The business of the Meeting having ended, a vote of thanks was given 
to the Chairman, and the Meeting separated. 


D. J. G001iBl.Y. 
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general meeting, 

yovciKber 11th, 18SS. 
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Frcuoit; 


The Rev. D. J. GooRRLy in the Chair. 


L. Nell, Eaq. 

M. COOMARASAMY, Esq. 
C. P. La YARD, Esq. 

J. Bailey, Esq. 

W. Skeen, Esq. 


C. A. Lorenz, Esq. 
L. Ue Zoysa, Esq. 
Rev. J. D. Palm. 
Rev. J.TnoasTAN. 


The Secretary. 

The Assistant Secretary. 


The Proceedings of the Meetings of October llth and November let, 
having been road and explained, the Secretary called attention to the 
Resolution of tlie llth October, referring to the appointment of a Reading 
Committee. 


Retolved, that the folloa-ing gentlemen be requested to act as such:— 
M. Coomarasamy, Esq., The Rev. D. J. Gogerly, L. Nell, Esq., J. Neitner, 
Esq., J. De Alwis, Esq. 

Betolvtd, that the following gentleman be elected a Corresponding 
Member of this Society, Oandries Ue Silva Gooncratne, Mohandiram of 
Bentotte. 

Proposed by C. lA>renz, Esq. 

Seconded by H. Muttukistna, Esq. 

Resolved, that the Rev. B. Boake be elected an Ordinary Member of this 
Society. 

Proposed by C. P. Layard, Esq, 

Seconded by J. Bailey, Esq. 

Mr De Alwis then proceeded to reail his Pspora, entitle*! "Native Titles 
of Address," and '* The Atlanagalu-iaiHm.'' Remloed, that these papers 
be referred to the Reading Committee. 

Mr. Coomarasamy liaving read a paiier entitled a ** Syntqiwis of the 
Saiva SiddAMtam, or The Religious Philosophy of the Uiudoos." Resolved, 
that it be referred to the Reading Committee fur report. 

The first Nnniher of the Society's Journal being out of pnnt, and 
frequent applications being marie for the same, it was resolvoil that Mr. 
Skeen be requester! to reprint it, and to furiiisli 100 copies to llie SiKUCty. 

Jas. Alwis, 
Assistnnt dtfrclnry 
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Pruent: 

The Rev. B. Boaxi: in the Chair. 


J. NiETXER, E»q. 

C. P. Layaxd, Eeq. 

W. SXXKK, Esq. 

H. Muttckistna, Eeq. 


L. Nkll, Eaq. 

M. ('OOM.XRASAMY, Esq. 
Rev. J. Kats. 

L. DE ZOYSA, PAiq. 


The Secretary. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read and confimed, 

Mr. C. P. Layard suggested, that as some of the specimenH of Natural 
History were evidently falling into decay, the Secretary be authorized to 
incur any necesaary charges in maintaining them. 

The question having been discoased, it was resolved accordingly. 

Rttolved, that Messrs. Layard, Nietner, Skeen and Willisfni-d, be 
appointed a Sub-Committee to arrange and report on the Library and 
Museum. 

L. Leisching, Esq., having been proposed by C. P. Layard, Esq, and 
seconded by J. Nietner, Esq., was elected an Ordinary Member. 

F. W. WiLLISFORI), 

Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
January tlrf, 1868. 


Present; 

Dr. F. H. Kelaart, in the Chair. 

The Rev. B. Boaxe. 

M. COOMARASAMY, Esq. 

J. Alwb, Esq. 

L. De Zoysa, Esq. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read, the Secretary pro¬ 
ceeded to read the Report of tlie Committee for the past year. 

The Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was reorganized in 
Oetol>er 1856, and having secured rooms for its Library and Museum, 
affording far greater accommodation than had previously been the case, 
has now 37 renideut and 32 non-resident Members. To this number, it is 
hoped there will be many accessions in the course of the present year. 


Dr. Wii.EisroRD. 
W. Skeen, Eeq. 
J. Capper, Esq. 
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The return to Ceylon of Mr. C«pper, one of the originators of the Sooiety, 
U an event from which the Committee augur many anti permanent benefit*. 
His former services are sufficiently conspicuous to need more than a passing 
observation. The palmy days of the Society were those in which that 
gentleman officiated as Secretary with unflagging interest, and the most 
constsint attention. To the same duties he has kindly signified his 
willingness again to devote his leisure and abilities; and the Committee 
have the greatest satisfaction in snbmitring his name as Secretary, among 
the List of Office-bearers for the ensuing year, conjointly with Mr. Alwis, 
to whom the Society owes considerable obligation for his present services. 

From other causes also, the Committee anticipate for the future more 
vigorous action in this branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. During the 
construction of the Ksdlway, and from the contemplated sojourn in the 
Island of an enlarged Military force, manyscientific gentlemen will probably 
arrive, from whose enlightened research much may be expected, and who 
will doubtless gladly avail themselves of the facilities afforded by this 
Society fur the prosecutif>n and publication of their investigations. 

From the Treasurer’s account it will l>e perceived, that the income of 
the Society for the last 14 months has been £47 Is 9<f., exclusive of 
subecriptions not yet collected. Of the amount already collected, £2d 16«. 
Bd. have been expended, leaving a balance of £21 5s. id in the Treasurer’s 
hands. Against this balance, however, there is a lialdlity of nearly £14 for 
house rent, for which as yet no demand has been made ; and considering 
that the purchase of several new works on Oriental Literature is thought 
desirable, the nece-ssity for incraaac<l aid in tlie way of donations and 
subscriptions is manifest. 1ndee<l. were it not for the liberality of the 
Government in permitting the .loimial of the Society to be printed free of 
expense at the Government Press, the funds of the Society could not have 
borne the outlay necesaary for the publication of its papers. This 
arrangement, however, while it has had tlie effect of saving considerable 
expenditure, and has enabled the Committee to issue their Journals in a 
superior style, is yet attended with some inconvenience, which tlie Com¬ 
mittee liope, with the sanction of the Society, they will shortly be able to 
obviate. The inconvenience alluded to, is the delay, which from the large 
amount of work required for Government purpoees, necessarily demanding 
the inunediato attention of that establishment, inevitably takes place in 
the issue of the Society’s Journal. To this cause is attributable tlie non- 
appearance of a reprint of the first Number of the Society’s Journal, which 
had been resolved upon, and of which copies are not now to be had ; and 
the delay that has arisen in the publication of the fourth Number of the new 
series, of which only 100 pages have been completed. To remedy this evil, 
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it i» proi> 08 e(I that the Sitoiety aliould unp'aj'e a Cmnpositor, tu he employed 
under Mr. Skeen uimmi the paiKsra now in hand, so as to enable him 
to issue tlie lairtlicoinhi}C Xiiinher at itu early date. 

Your Otnuniittee bring tliisHnhjcct tfina prominently before the Society, 
as they have hail several np|ilicntiuiis for complete sets of the Journals, 
not only from subscribers, and srientific gentlemen visiting Ceylon, but 
also from Oriental scliolais in Knglaud, wluch they have been unable to 
eoniply with, from the caiue alreiuly idatcd. 

The Journal nowin coarse of publicsitiou will contain a larger onmunt of 
information tlian any of its preilcccssoi's, anil of a character interesting 
alike to tlie schokr, tiM antiquary, and the man of science. It will eonsist 
of papers by Mr. Nietner, describing numoronn new sjiccies of (Jeybsi 
Coluojitora; a Translation of certain rbaptem oftius .Mabawanse, desi-ribing 
the magnificent works for irrigation constructed by King Farakkrama 
_ Bilioo, A D, 1153-118(1, with an Intnsluiiimi ai»l Notes by Mr. De Zoysa ; 
a Translation of tlie Altfinirffnitoimijiut, or tlie life of Sri Saiiga S6, with an 
liitnsl'iction and Notes by hir. J. Alwis; an ICssay on Hiniiu Pliilusopby, 
bv .Mr. M. CuonKirasamy; a I’apcr on the Sinhalese Melliod of cnsiiputing 
Time b}' tlie Rev. C. Alwis ; and a I’aper on Honorary Titles and hfiKles 
or .Salutation among the Siplialese, by Mr. J. Alwis:—to which it is 
proiiuacd to aiid a Paper on Siqlialese Mnsio hy Mr. L. Nell; one em new 
and interesting »]>ecfes of Nudilimnchiate Molluscs, Sea Anemones ami 
I’tanaria, found in tlie Ilarlwmrof Trincunalie, by Dr ICelaart; ami also 
a paper by .Mr. J. Alwk, on the hupimmciI identity lietween Niigascna, of 
JtudliiHtical Annals, ami Nilgnjmia, the diaractcru'boliolil8adistinguislii!it 
pl.DN'in tlio Ritj.a Tarangiiii Tlie tin m last |iapen« will be reail to tlie 
Society, aiul tlie (‘omniittis! bare no doubt but they will lie found of 
sulfiiiionl interest to la; snbtiiitleil to tlie (sMiimittee of Paper's with a 
view to tlioir publication. 

Yonr Committee doKtro to bring tu the notice of the Society, the state 
of its Library and Mnseum 

In addition to the Reiiork and Medals of the Great Exhibition of IS.*)!, 
entrusted to the Society, tlm Committee have to acknowledge tlie presen¬ 
tation by His Excellency the Governor, of sixteen volumes of the original 
prospectuses of the various exhibitors ; tlie Reports and Meiials of tlie 
Paris Exhibition, awarded to this Island; and the Report, &e., of the 
Mailras Exhibition. They also beg to acknowledge the receipt of many 
valuable works in the course of the past year. 
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These presentations and donations invest your ^iviety with a chninctcr 
and importance wliich it is desirable to inainUin. As the only Litcrai-j' 
and ScientiAc Institution in the Island, the value of its Library cnniint he 
over-estimated. Travellers from several parts of Europe, to some of whom 
yonr Committee have lately afforded access, have thankfully aclcnowieili^fd 
its worth. And to the Scholar and the OrienUlist it affonis a fund of 
knowledge w hich is elsewhere sought in vain. 

In view of these considerations, therefore, your Committee recomniend 
the purchase of all works having reference to Ceylon, wltli wliieli the 
Library has not as yet been furnisheil; and also the acquisitiou of many 
Oriental worVs of nadonbted interest and u<iefulness, among wliich may 
lie enumerated, several of Professor \Vil8on’s publications, including his 
Ranscrit Dictionary, and Grammar, and tlie I.<UUa Visim, the legendary 
Life of Budhu, now being published in tlio Bibliotheca Indica at Calcutta. 

The Society's Museum, the Committee regret to state, has, for some 
time past, from the want of a Curator, been greatly neglected. This 
Want they hope to remedy, hy the appointment to tliat oilicc of a gentle¬ 
man who has signified his willingness to discharge the duties of the 
appointment until the Society may be in a position to effect better 
arrangements. Considering bow rich Ceylon is in natural productions, it 
is to be lamented tliat the funds of the Society will not allow of the 
appointment of a salaried Curator and Taxidermist. 

The Committee see no reason why Ceylon should not, aided hy Govern- 
niont, obtain a Museum, .-umilar to those which miw nourish in Soiilh 
Africa, and in the Presidencies of India. The report of the fonner Iiiik 
been forwardoil to your Society, by orrlor of His Excellency the (iovenior 
of tlie Cape, witli a letter from Mr. Edgar I.ayard, the Curator, in which 
lie expresses a hope tliat " the Society may be disposed to sanction a 
system of mutual exchange." 

The Committee would, in conclusion, urge upon the Members individu¬ 
ally the desirableness of increased efforts on liehalf of the Society. 

To the resident Members in Colombo they would recommend the 
resumption of tlie Evening Meetings, from whicli in times post much 
benefit was derived. In the language of a former Reiiort, they •• have a 
sensible influence on the prosperity of the Society, tending as they do, to 
the opening up of new subjects of enquiry, and generally imparting 
additional vigour to the effort*) of its Members." 

(F. \V. Wii,t,i.sFrtBn. 

Jumt Hecrttane *' , . 
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TRKASURKH'8 accobst. 


18fi6. ^ »• 

1856. £ d. 

Nov. and Dec. Receipts ... S2 7 9 

Nov. & Dec. DisbursoinenteS 14 9 

1857. 

1857. 

Jan. to Dec. Receipts ... 14 14 0 

Jan. to Dec. do 17 1 8 


Balance in band.21 5 5 

£47 1 9 

£47 1 9 


C. A. I^RENZ, rreaturer. 


The Report having been adopted,—It v»a ruolntd, that Mr. Skeen be 
anthorieed lo engage Compositor# at the Society’s co«t to hasten forvrard 
the Journal. 


The Secretary and Librarian were authorised to purchase any new works 
on Ceylon, and to submit any others to tlie Committee for purchase. 


The following Uentlemen were 
as Members of this Society: 

J. Maitlamp, Esq. 

J. H Marsh, Esq. 


then ballotten for, sind declared elected 


...{ 


Proposed by J. Alwis, Esq. 
Seconded by W. Skeen, Esq. 

Proposed by J. Capper, Eaq. 
Seconded by the Rev. B. Boake. 


F. J. De Sarah, Esq. ... 


J Proposed by Dr. Willisford. 
i Seconded by Dr. F Kelaart, 


C. Krirkkmbkok, Esq.... 


■1 


Pra|>osed by Dr, Willisford. 
Seconded by J. Alwis, Esq. 


K F. Morgan, Esq. . 
J. A Dun’uwillic, Esq 
£. Ormiston, Esq. 


) Proposed by J. Alwis, Esq. 

(Seconded by J. Capper, Esq. 


-1 


Proposed by M. Coomarasaroy, Esq, 
Seconded by J. Alwis, Esq. 

Proposed by Dr. Willisford. 
Seconded by J. Capper, Esq. 


The Secretary laid on tlie table letters from the Cape Society of 
Natural History, and the New Zealand and Batavian Society, and it was 
resolved that he bo instructed to reply to them forthwith and to forward 
copies of the Society’s .lourual. 
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The follewing Members were then proposed and erec^ as the Uffice* ‘ 
bearers fur the current year :— 

Patron ; 

His Excellency the Govetuur. 

Vice-Patrons : 

The Honorable Major General Lockyer. 

The Honorable Sir C. J. MacCarthy, Colonial Secretary. 

The Right Rev. The Ix>rd Bishop of Colombo. 

The Honorable Sir W. Carpenter Rowe, Chief Justice. 

'■ President: 

The Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 

Viee-President t 
The Rev. B. Boake. 


Secretary: 

J. Capper, Esq. 

Assistant Secretary and Librarian; 
James Alwis, Esq. 

Trutsvrer; 

C. A. Loronx, Esq. 

Cvrator; 

J. Maitland, Esq. 


Vonxmittee: 


C. !’• Layard, Esq, 

Dr. F. W Willisford. 
Geo. Lee, Esq. 

M. Coomarasainy, Esq. 
The Rev. B. Boake- 
W. Skeen, Esq. 


R. Dawson, Esq. 
Captain Dudley. 
J. H. Marsh, Esq. 
L. de Zoysa, Esq. 
L> Nell, Esq. 


Reading CvmmUtcc : 


The Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 
The Rev. B. Boake- 
C. A. Lorens, Esq. 

Louis Nell, Esq. 


L. de Zofsa, Esq. 
James Alwis, Esq. 

M. Coomarasainy, Esq. 
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to the IJhmr^ during the yenr \Siti ; 

SMiitliNuuinn (‘■intriluiHoux to Kiiiinledge, voIh. VII amt VIII. 
Sinitliisoiiiau He|iortf<>r I8.M. 

Kiglitli Aimnal Ke|>urt of tlic Smitlimuiiitii luHtilulioii. 

K«uiy on tlic Arehitectuic of tlie IliuduH. 
lloiul>ay Atiatic iiociety'a Journal fur July 1867. 
linme for Octolier 1844. 

Jonninl of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, No. XV. 
part 2. 

Two Mh]w of Asuyiia and of ancient Niinrond. 

Atlas of Ge<dogicaI Ha}>eni of Western India. 

(ieolugical Papers on Western India. 

Constitution and Bye laws of the New Orioans Academy of 
•Sciences. 

Hamlliouk of Sinhalese Conversation, presente<l by the Rev. 
C. Alwis. 

Donations through the Govorunient of Ceylon dnring 18S7 : 

Kxhildtor’s Prospectnoos of Exhibition of 1861,16 voU. 

Catalogue of Paris Universal Kxhihititni of 1856. 

(hitalogue of Works on the Croat Exhibition of 1851. 

•lury ReportK on the Exhibition of 18.55. 

Eirst Reiiort of tlie Cuuiniiasioncia for the Exhibition of 1861. 
Tliird do do <lo 

Refiurt of the Management of the British part of the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Report of the Juries of the Madras Exhibition. 

Official Descriptive Catalogue of do 
Report of the Madras Exhibition of Raw Proclucts. 

Madras Exhibition Catalogue 1855. 

Official Catalogue of the French Exhibition. 

Re|H»it of tlic Cs|io Exhibition in 1855. 

Report of tho Coiiiroittee thereon. 

S Certificates for the Island of Ceylon, by the Palis Exhibition.' 

4 Meilals—three Bronxe and one Silver. 
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